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THE MASQUERADE 


LADY CYNTHIA——Milord, you're a perfect Chesterfield... 
LORD CHESTERFIELD——Milady, every Chesterfield is perfect! 


Chesterfield cigarettes are mild... not strong orharsh. _cross-blended in a different way from other cigarettes and 
Chesterfield cigarettes satisfy... that is, they appease the the blend can't be copied! 


They are MILD... yes, mild enough for anybody... and 


smoke-t iste, They are not insipid or tasteless. 
The tobaccos in Chesterfield cigarettes are blended and yet... they SATISFY. 
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THE MOUSE 


HY, YOU ORNERY lit- 
z tle cuss,” said Falkner, 
pausing with a forkful 
of beans half way to his mouth, “Where in God 
A’mighty’s name did you come from?” It was 
against all of Jim’s crude but honest ethics of the 
big wilderness to take the Lord’s name in vain, and the words 
he uttered were filled more with the softness of a prayer than 
the harshness of profanity. He was big, and his hands were 
hard and knotted, and his face was covered with a coarse red 
scrub of a beard. But his hair was blond, and his eyes were 
blue, and just now they were filled with unbounded amazement. 
Slowly the fork loaded with beans descended to his plate, and 
he said again, barely above a whisper: 

“Where in God A’mighty’s name did you come from?” 

There was nothing human in the one room of his wilderness 
cabin to speak of. At the first glance there was nothing alive 
in the room, with the exception of Jim Falkner himself. There 
was not even a dog, for Jim had lost his one dog weeks before. 
And yet he spoke, and his eyes glistened, and for a full minute 
after that he sat as motionless as a rock. Then something 
moved—at the farther end of the rough board table. It was 
a mouse—a soft, brown, bright-eyed little mouse, not as large 
as his thumb. It was not like the mice Jim had been accus- 
tomed to see in the North woods, the larger, sharp-nosed, rat- 
like creature which sprung his traps now and then, and he gave 
a sort of gasp through his beard. 

“T’m as crazy as a loon if it isn’t a sure-enough down-home 
mouse, just like we used to catch in the kitchen down in Ohio,” 
he told himself. And for the third time he asked: “Now where 
in God A’mighty’s name did you come from?” 

The mouse made no answer. It had humped itself up into a 
little ball, and was eyeing Jim with the keenest of suspicion. 

“You're a thousand miles from home, old man,” Falkner ad- 
dressed it, still without a movement. “You're a clean thousand 
miles straight north of the kind o’ civilization you was born in, 
and I want to know how you got here. By George—is it pos- 
sible—you got mixed up in that box of stuff she sent up? Did 
you come from her?” 

He made a sudden movement, as if he expected an answer, 
and in a flash the mouse had scurried off the table and had 
disappeared under his bunk. 

“The little cuss!” said Falkner. “He’s sure got his nerve!” 

He went on eating his beans, and when he had done he 
lighted a lamp, for the half Arctic darkness was falling early, 
and began to clear away the dishes. When he had done he put 
a serap of bannock and a few beans on the corner of the table. 

‘Tll bet he’s hungry, the little cuss,” he said. “A thousand 
miles—in that box!” 

He sat down close to the sheet-iron box stove, which was 
glowing red-hot, and filled his pipe. Kerosene was a precious 
commodity, and he had turned down the lamp wick until he was 
mostly in gloom. Outside a storm was wailing down across the 
Barrens from the North. He could hear the swish of the spruce- 


By James Oliver Curwood 


‘loneliness had driven mad—and he was terribly lonely. 


boughs overhead, and those moan- 
ing, half-shrieking sounds that al- 
ways came with storm from out of 
the North, and sometimes fooled even him into thinking they 
were human cries. They had seemed more and more human to 
him during the past three days, and he was growing afraid. 
Once or twice strange thoughts had come into his head, and 
he had tried to fight them down. He had known of men whom 
He 
shivered as a piercing blast of wind filled with a mourning 
wail swept over the cabin. 

And that day, too, he had been taken with a touch of fever. 
It burned more hotly in his blood tonight, and he knew that it 
was the loneliness—the emptiness of the world about him, the 
despair and black foreboding that came to him with the first 
early twilights of the Long Night. For he was in the edge of 
that Long Night. For weeks he would only now and then 
catch a glimpse of the sun. He shuddered. 

A hundred and fifty miles to the south and east there was a 
Hudson’s Bay post. Eighty miles south was the nearest trap- 
per’s cabin he knew of. Two months before he had gone down 
to the post, with a thick beard to cover his face, and had 
brought back supplies—and the box. His wife had sent up the 
box to him, only it had come to him as “John Blake” instead of 
Jim Falkner, his right name. There were things in it for him 
to wear, and pictures of the sweet-faced wife who was still 
filled with prayer and hope for him, and of the kid, their boy. 
“He is walking now,” she had written to him, “and a dozen 
times a day he goes to your picture and says ‘Pa-pa—Pa-pa’— 
and every night we talk about you before we go to bed, and 
pray God to send you back to us soon.” 

“God bless ’em!” breathed Jim. 

He had not lighted his pipe, and there was something in his 
eyes that shimmered and glistened in the dull light. And then, 
as he sat silent, his eyes clearing, he saw that the little mouse 
had climbed back to the edge of the table. It did not eat the 
food he had placed there for it, but humped itself up in a tiny 
ball again, and its tiny shining eyes looked in his direction. 

“You’re not hungry,” said Jim, and he spoke aloud. “You’re 
lonely, too—that’s it!” 

A strange thrill shot through him at the thought, and he 
wondered again if he was mad at the longing that filled him— 
the desire to reach out and snuggle the little creature in his 
hand, and hold it close up to his bearded face, and talk to it! 
He laughed, and drew his stool a little more into the light. 
The mouse did not run. He edged nearer and nearer, until his 
elbows rested on the table, and a curious feeling of pleasure 
took the place of his loneliness when he saw that the mouse 
was looking at him, and yet seemed unafraid. 

“Don’t be scairt,” he said softly, speaking directly to it. “I 
won’t hurt you. No, siree, ’d—lI’d cut off a hand before I’d do 
that. I ain’t had any company but you for two months. I ain’t 
seen a human face, or heard a human voice—nothing—nothing 
but them shrieks ’n’ wails ’n’ baby-cryings out there in the wind. 
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I won't hurt you His voice was almost pleading in its gen- 
tleness. And for the tenth time that day he felt, with his 
fever, a sickening dizziness in his head. For a moment or two 
his vision was blurred, but he could still see the mouse—farther 
away, it seemed to him. 

“IT don’t suppose you've killed anyone—or anything,” he said, 
and his voice seemed thick and distant to him. “Mice don’t kill, 
do they? They live on—cheese. But I have—lI’ve killed. I 
killed a man. That’s why I’m here.” 

His dizziness almost overcame him, and he leaned heavily 
against the table Still the little mouse did not move. Still 
he could see it through the strange gauze veil before his eyes. 
“TI killed—a man,” he repeated, and now he was wondering why 
the mouse did not say something at that remarkable confes- 
sion. “I killed him, old man, an’ you’d have done the same if 
you’d been in my place. F didn’t mean to. I struck too hard. 
But I found ’im in my cabin, an’ she was fighting—fighting him 
until her face was scratched an’ her clothes torn,—God bless 
her dear heart!—fighting him to the last breath, an’ I come just 
in time! He didn’t think I'd be back for a day—a black-hearted 
devil we'd fed when he came to our door hungry. I killed him. 
And they’ve hunted me ever since. They’ll put a rope round my 
neck, an’ choke me to death if they catch me—because I came 
in time to save her! That’s law! 

“But they won't find me. I’ve been up here a year now, and 
in the spring I'm going down there—where you come from 
back to the Girl and the Kid. The policeman won't be looking 
for me then. An’ we’re going to some other part of the world, 
an’ live happy. She’s waitin’ for me, she an’ the kid, an’ they 
know I’m coming in the spring. Yessir, I killed a man. An’ 
they want to kill me for it. That’s the law—Canadian law 
that law that wants an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
an’ where there ain’t no extenzatin’ circumstances. They call 
it murder. But it wasn’t—was it?” 

He waited for an answer. The mouse seemed going farther 
and farther away from him. He leaned more heavily on the 
table. 

“It wasn’t—was it?” he persisted. 

His arms reached out; his head dropped forward, and the 
little mouse scurried to the floor. But Falkner did not know 
that it had gone. 

“T killed him. an’ I guess I’d do it again,” he said, and his 
words were only a whisner. “An’ tonight they’re prayin’ for 
me down there—she ’n’ the kid—an’ he’s sayin’, ‘Pa-pa—Pa-pa’; 
an’ they sent you up—to keep me comp’ny——” 

His head dropped wearily upon his arms. The red stove 
crackled, and turned slowlv black. In the cabin it grew darker, 
except where the dim light burned on the table. Outside the 
storm wailed and screeched down across the Barren. And after 
a time the mouse came back. It looked at Jim Falkner. It 
came nearer. until it touched the unconscious man’s sleeve. 
More daringly it ran over his arm. It smelled of his fingers. 

Then the mouse returned to the corner of the table, and began 
eating the food that Falkner had placed there for it. 

The wick of the lamp had burned low when Falkner raised 
his head. The stove was black and cold. Outside, the storm 
still raged, and it was the shivering shriek of it over the cabin 
that Falkner first heard. He felt terriblv dizzy, ard there was 
a sharp, knife-like pain just back of his eyes. By the gray 
light that came through the one window he knew that what was 
left of the Arctic day had come. He rose to his feet. and stag¢- 
gered about like a drunken man as he rebuilt the fire. and he 
tried to lauch as the truth dawned upon him that he had been 
sick, and that he had rested for hours with his head on the 
table. His back seemed broken. His legs were numb, and hurt 
him when he stepped on them. He swung his arms a little to 
bring back circulation, and rubbed his hands over the fire that 
began to crackle in the stove. 

It was the sickness that had overcome him—he knew that 
But the thoucht of it did not apnall him as it had yesterday. 
and the day before. There seemed to be something in the cabin 
now that comforted and soothed him. something that took away 
part of the loneliness that was driving him mad. Even as he 
searched about him, peering into the dark corners and at the 
bare walls, a word formed on his lips, and he half smiled. It 
was a woman’s name—Hester. And a warmth entered into him. 
The pain left his head. For the first time in weeks he felt 
different. And slowly he began to realize what had wroucht 
the change. He was not alone. A message had come to him 


from the one who was waiting for him miles away; something | 


that lived and breathed, and was as lonely as himself. It was 
the little mouse. 
He looked about eagerly, his eyes brightening, but the mouse 
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was gone. He could not hear it. There seemed nothing unusual 
to him in the words he spoke aloud to himself. 

“I’m going to call it after the Kid,” he chuckled. “’m goin’ 
to call it Little Jim. I wonder if it’s a girl mouse—or a boy 
mouse?” 

He placed a pan of snow-water on the stove and began mak- 
ing his simple preparations for breakfast. For the first time 
in many days he felt actually hungry. And then all at once 
he stopped, and a low cry that was half joy and half wonder 
broke from his lips. With tensely gripped hands and eyes that 
shone with a strange light he stared straight at the blank 
surface of the log wall—through it—and a thousand miles away. 
He remembered that day—years ago—the scenes of which came 
to him now as though they had been but yesterday. It was 
afternoon, in the glorious summer, and he had gone to Hester’s 
home. Only the day before Hester had promised to be his 
wife, and he remembered how fidgetty and uneasy and yet 
wondrously happy he was as he sat out on the big white ver- 
anda, waiting for her to put on her pink muslin dress, which 
went so well with the gold of her hair and the blue of her 
eyes. And as he sat there, Hester’s maltese pet came up the 
steps, bringing in its jaws a tiny, quivering brown mouse. It 
was playing with the almost lifeless little creature when 
Hester came through the door. 

He heard again the low cry that came from her lips then. 
In an instant she had snatched the tiny, limp thing from be- 
tween the cat’s paws, and had faced him. He was laughing at 
her, but the glow in her blue eyes sobered him. “I didn’t think 
you would take pleasure in that, Jim,” she said. “It’s only a 
mouse, but it’s alive, and I can feel its poor little heart beating!” 

They had saved it, and he, a little ashamed at the smallness 
of the act, had gone with Hester to the barn and made a nest 
for it in the hay. But the wonderful words that he remem- 
bered were these: “Perhaps some day a little mouse will help 
you, Jim!” Hester had spoken laughingly. And her words 
had come true! 

All the time that Falkner was preparing and eating his 
breakfast he watched for the mouse, but it did not appear. 
Then he went to the door. It swung outward, and it took all 
his weight to force it open. On one side of the cabin the snow 
was drifted almost to the roof. Ahead of him he could barely 
make out the dark shadow of the scrub spruce forest beyond 
the little clearing he had made. He could hear the spruce-tops 
wailing and twisting in the storm, and the snow and wind 
stung his face, and half blinded him. 

It was dark—dark with that gray and maddening gloom that 
yesterday would have driven him still nearer to the verge of 
madness. But this morning he laughed as he listened to the 
wailings in the air and stared out into the ghostly chaos. It 
was not the thought of his loneliness that come to him now. 
but the thought that he was safe.. The Law could not reach 
him now, even if it knew where he was. And before it began 
its hunt for him again in the spring he would be hiking south 
ward, to the Girl and the Baby, and it would still be hunting 
for him when they three would be making a new home for 
themselves in some other part of the world. For the first time 
in months he was almost happy. He closed and bolted the 
door, and began to whistle. He was amazed at the change in 
himself, and wonderingly he stared at his reflection in the 
cracked bit of mirror against the wall. He grinned, and ad- 
dressed himself aloud. 

“You need a shave.” he told himself. “You’d scare fits out 
of anything alive! Now that we’ve got comp’ny we've got to 
spruce up. an’ look civilized.” 

It tock him an hour to get rid of his heavy beard. His face 
looked almost boyish again. He was inspecting himself in the 
mirror when he heard a sound that turned him slowly toward 
the table. The little mouse was nosing about his tin plate. 
For a few moments Falkner watched it, fearing to move. Then 
he cautiously began to approach the table. 

“Hello there, old chap.” he said, trying to make his voice 
soft and ingratiating. “Pretty late for breakfast, ain’t you?” 

At his approach the mouse humped itself into a motionless 
ball and watched him. To Falkner’s delight it did not run away 
when he reached the table and sat down. He laughed softly. 

“You ain’t afraid. are you?” he asked. “We’re goin’ to be 
chums, ain’t we? Yessir, we’re going to be chums!” 

For a full minute the mouse and the man looked steadily at 
each other. Then the mouse moved deliberately to a crumb 


of bannock and began nibbling at its breakfast. 
= * * * * ~ 


For ten days there was only an occasional lull in the storm 
(Continued on page 52) 
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JHE HOT, dry air of the Mogolluns 
| felt good to Red Rodin’s nostrils, as 
| he plodded sullenly along the deep 
green trail. The midday sun failed to make any 
impression on his bronzed face, and keen blue eyes. 
The tang of pine needles and stifling yellow dust 
reminded him of only one thing—he was nearing home. If only 
he had a horse; he hated to walk! ; 

“Stick ’em up—up high to the tree-tops!” a gruff rasping 
voice cut rudely into his musing, and brought an angry flush 
to his face. He recognized that raucous voice. Reluctantly he 
raised his hands above his head, and turned to meet the grin- 
ning countenance of Two Finger Jim, one of the most dreaded 
of Southern Arizona’s gunmen. 

Tall, red-faced, stoop-shouldered, Two Finger couldn’t con- 
ceal his enjoyment of the unusual occasion. His big frame 
shook with laughter, as he noted the disgruntled face of his 
victim. 

“Kinder caught yuh nappin’ that time, eh, old pal,” he 
snickered, as he carelessly pointed his heavy Colt with a deadly 
meaning gesture. “Y’ thought my bones was bleachin’ on the 
rock floor of a rattlesnake cave, didn’t yuh?” 

As Red Rodin failed to answer, Two Finger advanced cau- 
tiously. “Jist turn ’round,” he ordered, “an’ keep your mits 
up; savvy? If yuh makes any false moves, my finger is liable 
to shake on this ’ere hair trigger—” 

Red Rodin obeyed. He was surprised that his captor had 
spared his life; not so long ago he would have shot him at 
sight. Must be the fellow had some motive; he wondered what 
it could be. Just the same it was bitterly hard to be caught 
this way, and only a couple miles from the shack he’d called 
home all the twenty-five years of his busy young life. If he 
hadn’t been dreaming of his sister Sal, and bothering about 
that shiftless “Slippery Ike” she’d so foolishly married, he 
wouldn’t have been nabbed in this disgusting way . . . 

“All right,” it was Two Finger Jim’s raucous voice again; 
“T’ll take that little gun of your’n, an’ that nice li’l cartridge 
belt; o’course yuh won’t need that—” 

With a jerk he snatched the ammunition-belt, and threw it 
to the ground. Red Rodin wondered what the next move would 
be. He soon found out. He was ordered to back up to a small 
pine tree, and his arms were lashed about the trunk. One knot 
had been securely tied about the freckled wrist, when something 
whizzed close by Rodin’s shoulder. 

With a curse, Two Finger staggered away, and pulled franti- 
cally at the wooden shaft of a barbed arrow, that had pierced 
his left arm near the shoulder. 

“Never mind pullin’ it out. Stick ‘em in the air! Stick ’em 
high!” It was a shrill, feminine voice that gave the curt order, 
and Red Rodin thrilled as he recognized the familiar tones. 
It was his sister Sal. 

A moment later, she pushed through the bushes and stood 
before the two men with narrowed eyes. Her ragged blue 
overalls and faded blouse gave her a boyish look, except for the 
long braid of shiny brown hair. 

As Two Finger glimpsed his slender antagonist, a gleam shot 
to his blood-shot eyes. His hand darted to his holster, and 
Red Rodin shivered as he noted the lightning move. Two 
Finger had a reputation for being quick on the draw. It seemed 
only a second later, when a gunshot crashed on the still after- 
noon air, but the bullet buried itself almost at the gunman’s 
feet, while another arrow quivered in his right arm. With an 
oath, he dropped the gun from his right hand, his fingers 
numbed and useless. 

The girl advanced leisurely now, her keen brown eyes focused 
warily on the disgruntled face of Two Finger Jim. She knew 
he was helpless, so her long-bow was held carelessly as a 
walking-stick. 

“IT reckon that'll "bout square us fer that dirty kiss yer 
planted on my face this mornin’,” she muttered coolly. 

Two Finger cursed as the girl deftly loosed his belt and 
holster, and fastened them about her own slight form. As she 
stooped to pick up the gun, she turned to her brother. 

“Hello, Red,” she exclaimed as though just noticing his pres- 
ence, “this guy kind o’ got the drop on yuh, didn’t he?” 
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A flush spread over Red Rodin’s »ronzed face. 
“Yeah,” he replied sheepishly, “guess I was sort 
o’ dreamin’ o’ home—” 

_His sister smiled narrowly as she glanced toward Two Finger 
Jim. “I might a’warned yuh, if the devil hadn’t tied me up in 
the cabin. I gist got loose an hour or so ago.” : 

Red Rodin glared at his would-be captor; his fists clenched 
angrily as Sal cut the cords. “Where’s the dog, Sal?” he 
asked abruptly. “Ain’t he with yuh anymore?” 

Her face grew suddenly sober as she explained; “Yes—Shag’s 
‘round. That cuss of a Two Finger shot him a’fore he tied me 
up. Shag ain’t dead, though, by a long shot. He’ll come ’round 
in a day o’ two.” 

Two Finger’s gruff voice interrupted; “Say—how about these 
cussed barbs in my arms—they hurt like hell!” 

Red Rodin turned and glanced a moment at his hated enemy. 
A grin crept over his be-whiskered face, as he leisurely fastened 
his cartridge belt about him, adjusted his holster, and shoved 
his six-gun slowly into it. 

“Good mind to shoot the cuss jist where he stands!” he mut- 
tered angrily. “He shore deserves it. Framed me with the 
boys; shot my hoss; tried to shoot me, an’ now he’s been foolin’ 
‘round yuh. He ain’t fit to live!” 

But Sal stepped between the two men with hand upraised. 
“Don’t shoot him, Red,” she advised, “he’ll suffer enough with 
them holes in his arms.” 

As she was about to loosen one of the arrows, Red stopped 
her. A gleam came to his eyes. Here was a rare chance to 
make Two Finger suffer. He motioned Sal away. 

“Say, Sal,” he inquired casually with a wink, “are y’ usin’ the 
same kind 0’ pizen on them ’er earrer tips, that yer used tuh?” 

Sal’s bright eyes twinkled as she turned her face carefully 
away from Two Finger Jim. “Yeah, jist th’ same’s ever.” 

Red Rodin didn’t fail to see the frightened look on the 
wounded gunman’s face. All the blood seemed suddenly to 
drain from that ugly countenance, while a groan came from 
the thick lips. It hadn’t been so long ago that Two Finger had 
chased him down the lava-covered mountains‘de, at the edge 
of Little Fork river; the devil had shown no mercy then. Why 
should he, now? 

“Fer Gawd’s sake!” Two Finger Jim implored, “yuh. ain’t 
goin’ to let me die like this are yuh?” 

The gunman’s eyes rolled in horror; his teeth chattered, 
while great drops of sweat oozed from his forehead. “Can't 
yuh give me suthin’ to check it?” he cried. “Red—’member how 
I used tuh be yer pal? I'll help yuh square up with th’ boys—” 

Red Rodin’s bearded mouth twisted tauntingly as he stepped 
close beside the wounded man. “Sorry, Two Finger,” he ex- 
claimed, “o’ course I'd like tuh do somethin’ fer my old pardner; 
yuh shore did a lot fer me—” 

Two Finger’s face flushed angrily. A crafty look suddenly 
crept into his shifty grey eyes. With a jerk he freed the 
arrow from his left arm, and using it as a dagger raised it in 
mid-air. His right hand turned to stone again, as a shrill, 
cool voice cut through the air, while his own six-gun in Sal’s 
determined hand levelled threateningly in the direction of his 
heart. 

“Drop it!” she snarled, “Jist one more of those monkey shines, 
an’ yer'll take a last long walk!” 

Two Finger Jim sullenly dropped the bloody arrow to the 
ground. Beaten, he stood defiantly with blinking eyes. 

Sal turned disgustedly to her brother. “What’ll we do with 
the cus?” she snapped. 

Red Rodin pulled his weather-worn hat from his head, and 
ran a horny hand through the fiery hair. “Guess he’s yur’r 
beef; I’ll do anythin’ yuh want,” he offered soberly, “but I wish 
I'd plugged him, long ago.” 

Sal meditated a moment, with her gun grasped firmly in one 
small hand. “Guess we'll let him go,” she suggested musingly. 
“The pizen’s begun to work; see the sweat on his forehead. 
It always does that way.” She winked cautiously at her brother. 

Two Finger Jim rolled an entreating eye in Sal’s direction, 
then studied the ground hopelessly; he knew his last card had 
been played. 

Just then, Red Rodin turned towards his victim, gun in hand. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Engineer Battalion 


By John A. Lejeune, Major General Commandant, United States Marine Corps 


OR MANY years, the Marine Corps has carried on 
certain activities which may properly be designated 
military engineering, and which have been per- 
formed as a matter of necessity in almost every 

a4 land campaign in which it has engaged. The 

= = officers of the Corps were given a sufficient amount 
of engineering training to enable them to satisfy the needs of 
comparatively small bodies of troops. If some special type of 
skill were needed, it was generally possible to find some who 
could meet the requirement. Thus, on more than one occasion, 
expeditionary forces have had to take over and operate rail- 
roads—locomotive drivers and other necessary personnel have 
always been discovered among the enlisted personnel. Until 
recent years, however, no force had been created with engineer- 
ing as its sole or principal mission. 

In 1912 and 1913, the first serious steps were taken to create 
an organization of Marines for advance-base duty, a function 
that had lately been assigned to the Corps. As a consequence, 
it followed that the Marine Corps was required to have at all 
times a body of troops organized, trained, and equipped, to seize 
and defend an advance base for the Navy in an overseas cam- 
paign. This type of operation necessitated certain special and 
technical activities, each with its own equipment and trained 
personnel. 


The First Engineer Organization 


In June, 1913, Company H was organized at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as part of the advance-base 
regiment. This unit was assigned duties both as an engineer 
company and a machine-gun company, a somewhat peculiar 
combination of functions which was afterwards abandoned. Later 
on in the same year an advance-base brigade was formed at 
Philadelphia, composed of Brigade Headquarters and the First 
and Second Regiments, the First Regiment being considered as 
the fixed defense and the Second as the mobile defense. The 
engineer company formed part of the First Regiment. 

In the winter of 1914, the brigade was dispatched to the 
Island of Culebra, east of Porto Rico, to carry out advance- 
base maneuvers in conjunction with the Atlantic Fleet. This 
work involved the occupation of the Island of Culebra and the 
mounting of fixed guns, the laying of mines, et cetera. The 
engineer company assisted the fixed-gun companies in the prep- 
aration of gun pits, in blasting of magaizne sites, and in 
transportation of the heavy guns to their emplacements, which 
were frequently high up on forested hills. The company also 
built light docks for unloading the heavier material. 

Upon the conclusion of maneuvers, the training of Company 
H in engineering was interrupted for the same reasons that had 
so frequently interferred with the training of the Corps before 
and after this date. An immediate pressing emergency devel- 
oped in Mexico which required all the force the Marine Corps 
could spare. This was the occupation of Vera Cruz in April of 
that year. Company H performed duty as a rifle company dur- 
ing the whole occupation of Vera Cruz; its name had been 
changed to the 5th Company in April of the same year. 

The Marine Brigade returned to Philadelphia, and the ad- 
vance-base force was reorganized with the 5th Company and 
again assigned engineering duty, this time without the addi- 
tion of machine guns. When disturbances broke out in Haiti, 
it was again necessary to assemble all available Marines for 
expeditionary duty in that country. The 5th Company served 
as a rifle company in Haiti and the following year in Santo 
Domingo, taking part in General Pendleton’s campaign against 
the insurgents in the interior of the island. The company re- 
sumed its training in Philadelphia as an engineer company, ex- 
cept during the months of 1918 and 1919 when it was dispatched 
to Cuba as part of the brigade then occupying the eastern 
part of that island. 


The Battalion Formed 


In October, 1920, the engineer company, with other advance- 
base units, was transferred to the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia. Here, on February 7, 1921, the Engineer Battalion 
was organized, consisting of battalion headquarters and the 5th 
and 12th Companies. The battalion was transferred to the 


First Regiment on April 1, 1921, but was disbanded the fol- 
lowing month, the two engineer companies remaining in the 
regiment without a battalion organization. The following April, 
the First Regiment was disbanded and, shortly after, the engi- 
neer companies were again formed into a battalion, a head- 
quarters company being organized in June. Since that period 
until November 16, 1927, the organization has remained intact. 

However, the various units frequently took part in maneuvers 
away from Quantico, performing engineering duties in each 
case, these maneuvers being sometimes held in the neighbor- 
hood of Quantico and in other instances farther off, as at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and Sharpsburg, Maryland. In the winter 
of 1924, the 5th Company took part in the maneuvers of the 
United States Fleet, forming part of the Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Force which occupied and defended the Island of 
Culebra against the attacking forces composed of most of the 
units of the fleet. 


Interruptions to Training and Organization 


The calendar year 1927 brought heavy drafts on the Marine 
Corps for expeditionary duty in two places. A revolution broke 
out in Nicaragua and to protect American lives and property, 
it was necessary to dispatch a brigade of Marines to that coun- 
try. The perennial civil war in China also endangered Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners and a brigade of Marines was needed 
there also. The 5th Company was included in the latter force 
and arrived in Shanghai on May 20, later being transferred to 
Tientsin, where it is now stationed. 

As appropriations allow only an enlisted strength of eighteen 
thousand in the Marine Corps at the present time, the detail of 
so many troops on expeditionary duty caused a reduction in the 
forces at home much below their authorized complement. This 
was especially true at Quantico. This post is, to a large extent, 
still under construction, and the presence of a substantial force 
is needed merely to keep it in repair and operate the necessary 
utilities. As a result of this emergency, the remaining engi- 
neer troops at Quantico were disbanded as such on November 
16, 1927. and converted into a maintenance company. How- 
ever, it is intended to re-form the Engineer Battalion as soon 
as circumstances permit, as a part of the East Coast Expedi- 
tionary Force. Tables of organization for the battalion in this 
status have been prepared but they may be modified under cer- 
tain contingencies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing historical outline that it 
has been very difficult to carry out a continuous program of 
engineering training in the Marine Corps. This has been due 
principally to constant interruption by expeditions in which the 
engineer companies usually served as infantrymen. The pres- 
ent duty of the 5th Company in China is the first example of 
expeditionary service where the engineers continued functioning 
in that capacity. 


Functions of Engineer Battalion 


While serving at Quantico, the Engineer Battalion performed 
many duties which could perhaps be described as post service; 
examples of this type of work are operation of the power plant. 
the waterworks and central heating plants and sanitary facili- 
ties; and the construction and upkeep of roads throughout the 
reservation. Building and repairing barracks were also as- 
signed to the organization. In addition to these duties, the 
personnel received instruction in building bridges, demolitions, 
and the construction of wire entanglements and other obstacles. 
The battalion also maintained and operated a map reproduction 
plant in connection with the Marine Corps Schools. Practical 
and theoretical training of officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers has been largely tarried on by schools within the battalion. 
Officers are selected for the duty largely on account of having 
had former experience or training of a kind related to en- 
gineering. 

The mission of the Marine Corps as a whole, of course, largely 
determines the mission of the Engineer Battalion. The kind 
of duty with which the Marine Corps is usually associated in 
the public view is expeditionary service in more or less back- 
ward countries of the West Indies and Central America. Many 
expeditions of this kind have been dispatched in the last few 
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years as indicated at the beginning of this article. There is a 
certain similarity in all duty of this kind, although, of course, 
local conditions vary considerably. 

As a rule, the scene of operations is a country having poor 
communications and especially lacking in roads which can be 
used by motor vehicles; docks, if any exist, are apt to be in 
poor condition and not strong enough to receive very heavy 
material; railroads, where there are any, are also often in bad 
repair. Frequently, there is a great deal of difficulty with water 
supply; power plants are probably of antique construction and 
perhaps not functioning. Most of these utilities are essential 
to the success of a military occupation and it is necessary to 
make them capable of use by our forces. Even if certain of 
them, such as power plants, are still in operation, it may be 
necessary for military reasons to replace the employees with 
personnel from our own forces. Such activities are the pecu- 
liar province of engineers. If, in some instances, the manual 
labor is performed by civilians, supervision by engineer per- 
sonnel is essential. 

No very clear distinction can be drawn here between the work 
performed by the pioneer platoons of organized regiments, and 
an engineer company officially so designated. At present, for 
example, there is, unquestionably, engineering work being per- 
formed by the 2d Brigade of Marines now in occupation of 
Nicaragua. However, there is no engineer company attached 
to that force. 

Expeditionary Missions 

This short discussion has so far referred particularly to minor 
operations. In major campaigns involving overseas operations, 
the mission of the Marine Corps, expressed briefly, may be said 
to be “to seize such advance bases as the Navy shall require, 
defending them until relieved by Army troops assigned for 
that purpose.” In such a campaign, it is contemplated that 
each Marine infantry division will have one engineer battalion 
composed of battalion headquarters and headquarters company 
and three engineer companies, a total of three hundred and 
ninety-one officers and men. As the duties of this battalion 
will be closely associated with, or a part of, the tactical opera- 
tions of the division, it may properly be considered a combat 
unit and its equipment and training will be governed largely 
by this consideration. 

Assuming that the operations involve landings on hostile 
shores against resistance, engineering intelligence of the theater 
of operations will be, of course, necessary, and thorough study 
of all the available material must be made beforehand to obtain 
the necessary data. The irtformation desired includes all avail- 
able knowledge of the terrain from the foreshore to the limit 
of the contemplated operations. Information of the foreshore 
must include such information as the character of the tides, 
currents, and prevailing winds, the nature of the bottom, the 
description of the beach with its obstacles, bars, reefs, or 
artificial obstacles, and the openings through such obstacles. 
It is probable that landings will be conducted on more or less 
open beaches where no provisions exist for the landing of troops, 
armament, food, or stores. 

As a general rule, no personnel of the Engineer Battalion will 
accompany the first wave. The pioneer platoons of the as- 
saulting regiments will, of course, accompany their units and 
they will, until relieved by detachments of the Engineer Bat- 
talion, carry out the work of “shore parties.” The functions 
of shore parties are to supervise labor details, clear the beach 
of hindrances to landing, and prepare the necessary utilities 
for unloading material from boats. They may also have to 
supervise the construction of shelter against shell fire. It is 
quite possible that the beach has been lined with mines, entan- 
glements, and underwater obstacles, all of which will have to 
be removed or destroyed. A wharf or pier, even if a very primi- 
tive one, must be built and gear rigged for the lifting and 
moving of heavy material. Perhaps small breakwaters will 
have to be constructed if the beach is exposed to prevailing 
winds. 

Of course, all this work can not be performed between the 
landings of the first and second waves. It is contemplated 
that the regularly detailed landing parties will land with the 
second wave. Assuming the division landing on a two-regiment 
front, at least two landing parties will be required and one 
Platoon of engineers will be the maximum assigned to each 
party. At the most, one company of engineers would be re- 
quired for this duty and the Battalion of Engineers less one 
company would remain intact for later phases of the operation. 
Inclusion of engineers in the first wave, aside from the neces- 
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sary work they carry on at the time, insures an early survey 
of the terrain and an estimate of future needs. Details can be 
worked out before the beach is encumbered with large amounts 
of material. 

_ The first essential in carrying out the mission of the attack- 
ing force is to establish a beach head. The tactical principles 
affecting a beach head are the same in essentials as those of a 
bridgehead and need not be discussed here. The “jump off” 
from the beach head will be made as soon as possible. The 
succeeding operations will then be carried on as are other 
military operations ashore and the duties of the Engineer Bat- 
talion will be similar to those of the corresponding unit in 
Army forces. If, however, the advance from the beach head 
is repulsed or the enemy attacks it, the Engineer Battalion will 
assist in organizing it for defense. 

After the advance base has been seized, it is not expected, as 
stated before in this article, that the Marine Expeditionary 
Force will be responsible for its defense for more than a com- 
paratively brief period. During that time, all precautions must 
be taken to prevent its recapture by the enemy. The engineer 
troops will be responsible for their proper share of the work 
of preparing the temporary defense. It must be emphasized, 
however, that such work will be of a temporary nature. The 
operation of the utilities of the advance base itself will pre- 
sumably be handled by the Navy Civil Engineer Corps. The 
duty of the Engineer Battalion will therefore be restricted to 
the needs of the organization to which it is attached. 


Engineer Equipment 


The engineer equipment of the Battalion has been determined 
with the fact necessarily kept in mind that transportation space 
is limited and, therefore, the equipment carried must be neither 
too bulky nor too heavy. For certain types of expeditions, 
additional material would probably be obtained. On the other 
hand, under other circumstances, the list might be reduced in 
some particulars as, for example, by including a lesser amount 
of motor transportation. 

When an engineer company is serving apart from its bat- 
talion, as is the case now with the 5th Company, more equip- 
ment is carried than is provided in the table, as the battalion 
quartermaster and his stores are not available: 


Blacksmith’s tools—machine sets, complete............:. 2 
Carpenter’s equipment, sets, field, complete.............. 3 
Demolition equipment, sets, field, complete............... 2 
Drafting equipment, sets, company, complete.............. 2 
Illuminating equipment, set, complete.................... 4 
Intrenching equipment, 2 
Map reproduction equipment, sets: 
Office equipment, sets: 
Photographic equipment, sets: 
Pioneer equipment, sets, field, complete................... 2 
Pipe-fitting tools, sets, complete......................... 3 
Sign-painting equipments, sets, complete................. 4 
Vehicles— 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Mademoiselle Verdun of the Second Division 


Famous Mascot Once Spared for Army Through Efforts of General Lejeune 


OALED at three o’clock on the morning of April 16, 
1918, at Camp Cing Freres, near Ancemont, France, 
in the Troyon sector, while the Second Division was 
engaged with the enemy, shortly after her dam, 
a wheel mare in Battery E had returned from haul- 

ES ing shells to the artillery position, Verdun, mare 

mule, came into her position as mascot of the Fifteenth United 

States Field Artillery. Verdun was selected as her name for 
the reason that the Division was then holding the lines in the 
vicinity of the place where the memorable battle of Verdun 
was fought in 1916. 

Cared for by Stable Sergeant Norman Kandell and Private 
William E. (“Jake”) Kinsella, aided by a nursing bottle, Ver- 
dun soon developed into a real mascot. Within a few days after 
her birth the regiment was relieved and, wth her tiny feet 
wrapped in burlap, she hiked about eighteen miles to a rest area. 

When the Division was sent to 
the Marne to assist in arresting 
the onslaught of the enemy 
hordes then headed for Paris, the 
regiment and Verdun went along. 
Undaunted by the roar of guns, 
she developed rapidly, frolicked 
about the echelon and found a 
place in the hearts of the soldiers. 

A silent witness to the memor- 
able performance of the Second 
Division at Vaux and Belleau 
Woods, where her dam was killed 
in action while hauling ammuni- 
tion to the battery position, Ver- 
dun carried on through days and 
nights of bombing, gas attacks, 
and “strafeing” of the echelon. 

Later, as the regiment moved 
to the St. Mihiel, Mont Blanc, 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives, 
she hiked proudly with the outfit. 
In the march of over one hundred 
miles to the Rhine, she scampered 
along the column, and if mules 
could talk, she could undoubtedly 
relate some interesting anecdotes of her personal observation. 
Verdun is justly entitled to wear the gold service chevrons. 

Prior to the return of the regiment from Germany to the 
United States, Colonel Joseph R. Davis, the regimental com- 
mander, requested authority to retain Verdun when other ani- 
mals were ordered turned in to be left behind. General John A. 
Lejeune, U. S. Marine Corps, the division commander, granted 
this request and asked G. H. Q. for permission to take Verdun 
to the United States which was approved. Thus one car of the 
train from Germany to Brest contained thirty-nine men and one 
mule. 

Officials at Brest offered objections but the G. H. Q. telegram 
silenced them. Then the consent of the ships’ captain was 
obtained and Verdun stabled on deck. There she remained for 
the entire voyage and proved to be the principal attraction of 
some three thousand troops aboard the U. S. S. Julia Lucken- 
back. For two days of the voyage the ship steamed through 
mountainous seas but if Verdun suffered from seasickness, she 
gave no sign of it. 

Verdun’s admirers were beginning to congratulate themselves 
on bringing her to the U. S. against regulations and without 
precedent. Their self satisfaction and the joy of arrival in the 
U. S. were completely shattered when quarantine officials at 
Bush Terminal flatly refused her entry into the land she was 
so faithfully serving. She was an alien, she was a quadruped. 
she was a possible disease carrier, in fact, she was unwanted. 
They offered alternatives—put her to death or return her to 
France. The former was accepted when efforts to over-ride 
officials went for naught. 

About thirty minutes before the hour appointed for Verdun’s de- 
mise, with the connivance of the U.S. Navy crew aboard the Julia 
Luckenback, Verdun was quickly spirited down a stern gangplank 
and aboard a truck which hastily departed for Camp Mills, Long 
Island. When the quarantine officials arrived to witness her 


Verdun, with First Sergeant Anthony D. Cone, Battery 
E, 15th Field Artillery. who assisted in raising the colt 
after her dam was killed in action 


death, they were met by Lieutenant Carroll G. Anthony and a 
small detail descending the gangplank, carrying Verdun’s halter, 
martingale, and blanket. Sadness was the motif registered on 
their countenances, and without actually stating it, they man- 
aged to create the impression that Verdun had ceased to exist. 
The officials turned about, accompanied the detail to the end of 
the dock offering condolences. 

Meantime, fearing possible detection and a search of the 15th 
Field Artillery barracks at Camp Mills, Verdun was hurriedly 
loaded on a train of the 17th Field Artillery whence she made 
an uneventful trip to San Antonio, Texas, the regiment follow- 
ing some hours later. Trouble again presented itself on arrival 
at San Antonio when an inspector armed with a War Depart- 
ment telegram placed Lieutenant Anthony, Sergeant Kandell, 
and Verdun under arrest for violation of quarantine laws. 
Verdun was locked up for thirty days, then released to join the 
regiment, and the charge against 
Lieutenant Anthony and Sergeant 
Kandell was dropped. 

Verdun adopted as a playmate 
“Raggedy Ann,” a burro mascot 
of the 12th Field Artillery—this 
alliance being in defiance of the 
laws of nature as the mule mor- 
tally hates the burro. Trained 
pack mules will follow orderly 
and quietly wherever the bell 
horse may lead but the sight of 
a burro will cause them to break 
from the train and charge madly 
in an endeavor to kill it. In this 
manner “Raggedy Ann” met her 
death in July, 1923. Accom- 
panied by Verdun she was at- 
tacked by the mules of a passing 
pack train and received injuries 
which caused her death. Verdun 
made a valiant attempt to pro- 
tect her playmate but was over- 
whelmed by superior numbers. 
When “Raggedy Ann” was buried 
two days later, with full mili- 
tary honors, Verdun was one of the chief mourners and was 
given a prominent place in the ceremony. 

Few mascots are endowed with qualifications possessed by 
Verdun. The mule has long been identified with and symbolic 
of, the Army. Too, the 15th Field Artillery was organized by 
a transfer of officers and men from the 4th Field Artillery, a 
pack mule regiment, and the original members of the regiment 
have a strong affection for mules. This affection is increased by 
the fact that Verdun was born while the regiment was in action 
and receiving its baptism of fire; that she managed to survive 
the hardship of five major operations; and finally by the many 
difficulties that have been overcome in keeping her with the 
regiment for over ten years. 

At present she honors Battery A with her presence although 
she was originally of Battery E and later of the Service Bat- 
tery. Except for ceremonies, she is unhampered by harness or 
equipment, not even wearing a halter. She is permitted to roam 
at will about the corrals and reservation. She is in daily at- 
tendance at drill and accompanies the regiment wherever it 
goes. She knows and recognizes every unit of the regiment and 
can distinguish them from units of other artillery regiments. 
When younger, she was very playful and sometimes rather 
roughly so. If she found the caress of an admirer offensive, 
she would turn and present her heels as an expression of dis- 
taste. A fore-finger pointed at her was once the signal for her 
to bare her teeth and take a friendly nip at the pointer. Ad- 
vancing years, however, have brought her a dignity of demeanor 
which will not allow such jests. 

Mademoiselle Verdun is the official mascot of the 15th Field 
Artillery and on many occasions her place in formations has 
been designated in orders of the regiment, yet she is (and has 
been since birth) familiarly known to her intimates as “Monkey 
Face.” She is seldom called Verdun. 

(Reprinted through courtesy U. S. Army Recruiting News.) 
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ASPISH WAIST, willowy 
grace, a wisp of a mustache, 
spurred boots and a Sam 
Brown belt—that was Second Lieutenant Sinclair 
Weatherby Smythe, the pride of that great “war 

J factory” at Plattsburg where men were sometimes 
men and officers were generally shavetails. 

The trouble began over here—not the Great War but the 
Near-Great War—between Second Lieutenant Smythe and the 
Three Musketeers. 

The Three Musketeers, Reds, Sam and Duke, so called because 
they were always together—in trouble, formed a dislike for 
Smythe the first day he was allowed to take command of the 
company at drill. They didn’t like his blond hair or his equally 
blond mustache; they didn’t like his air of authority and his 
tone of voice in bawling out Sam for chewing tobacco and being 
the only man in step. Outside of that, they liked him about as 
well as they liked any shavetail—which was not at all. 

It didn’t take Second Lieutenant Smythe a year to discover 
this antagonism, and as time went on he made it his duty to 
render life a little more miserable for the trio. He was the 
type who given an ounce of authority would display a pound of 
arrogance. His main trouble was that he was generally unable 
to tack anything directly on the three. 

Take the night when he had walked into the bunk-house. 
When Smythe thought of this incident he got so mad he almost 
pulled all six hairs out of his mustache. The lights had been 
turned out but loud laughter and ribald songs continued to 
issue from the particular dormitory which housed the Muske- 
teers and B company. Discipline and “raw material” didn’t go 
hand in hand those first days of the war anyway. 

“Here’s a chance to put the screw to those fellows!” Lieu- 
tenant Smythe had muttered to himself as he strode into the 
sleeping quarters. 

“Men,” he had yelled in his deepest tone, a rather high tenor, 
“IT am Lieutenant Smythe! 


What is the meaning of this? 

“Glad to know yuh, Loot!” came a mocking falsetto voice 
from out of the darkness and along with it an army brogan 
crashed against the side of the wall near where Smythe was 
standing. 

By the time the lights came on, all was serene, nor could 
Smythe find the brogan to use as evidence against any particu- 
lar individual. Of course the company suffered as a unit the 
next day at drill and for a few other days besides but at least 
Reds, Sam, and Duke thought that was better than a court 
martial. 

Several days after the shoe incident, the Three Musketeers 
met Second Lieutenant Weatherby Smythe face to face and 
with malice aforethought kept their hands dangling at their 
sides. It was a faux pas on their part as the evidence was on 
them. 

What made it doubly hard was that while they were doing 
K. P., Smythe made it a point to be somewhere near them at 
every opportunity with his covert smiles of satisfaction. 

“l’'d like to take that little shrimp apart!” sniffed Duke, 
tears streaming from his eyes into the pan of onions he was 
attempting to disrobe. 

Aw, cheer up!” said Reds, who took nothing seriously. “We’re 
lucky we haven’t been caught before—Say, I wrote to my old 
aunt and told her I was a K. P. now and you know what she 
said when she answered my letter?” 

“What?” asked Sam, as he rested for a moment in his tussle 
with a garbage can. 

“She said, ‘I’m so glad that you have been promoted to a 
K.P. Remember you were once a private and don’t be too hard 
on the boys.’ I’ knew the old lady didn’t know a K. P. from a 
Brigadier-General and that’s the reason I told her.” 

“Hell! I’d rather be a K. P. than a shavetail at that!” grunted 
Duke as he resumed his work on the pungent vegetables. 

During the last few weeks at the camp, things were in such 
a bustle that the Three Musketeers forgot their private war in 
their preparations to go over to the big doings, and on their 
way across the pond they were too crowded and miserable to 
a of Smythe at all. But they weren’t to forget him very 
ong. 

From the moment the transport nosed into Brest, Second 
Lieutenant Smythe became a changed man. He changed from 
bad to worse. Where hitherto he had been arrogant he now be- 
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By Cecil F. Hilleary 
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came unbearable and the Three groaned 
helplessly under the yoke; as a breach of 
discipline meant a breach of discipline in 
France, though it had only been considered a mischievous prank 
back in camp. . 

“Ain’t there some way of gitting a whack at that guy with- 
out being shot for it?” grumbled Duke as they rolled along in 
the dinky little coach of a French transport train. 

Sam shook his head sorrowfully. . 

“We've got to grin and bear it that’s all,” declared Reds 
philosophically, “altho the minute that bird steps out the Army 
I’m going to step in his face!” 

“And the mam’selles fall for him—Did you ever notice it?” 
remarked Duke. 

“Did I!” grunted Sam in disgust. “Wasn’t that little kid 
back in Frissy sweet on me until she saw him and then she 
dropped me like a hot potato—she liked officers! I tried to 
tell her that he was only a cross between a top-kick and a first 
lieutenant, but she couldn’t savvy.” 

“These French dames don’t look at a guy’s face; they look at 
his legs. If he’s got leather boots on, he’s all right. They 
ought to have a regulation against shavetails wearing puttees 
or boots,” declared Reds. “That girl at the estaminet where 
I was on guard a couple of times dished me out plenty of 
—— till she saw the Pride of Plattsburg. Hang his 

ide!” 

The train stopped at Cruyere for the simple reason that the 
engineers had not laid any more track. 

“We're lucky to ride this far,” said Duke philosophically, as 
he buttoned his blouse and prepared to leave the coach. 

Outside, at the little station, all seemed to be confusion with 
officers checking up to see that all was present and accounted 
for, and crowds of the town’s inhabitants looking on out of 
curiosity or trying to sell something. 

“Cruyere!”’ muttered Sam as he read the name above the little 
depot. “Just another French town! Won’t we ever get to the 
front?” 

“Aw, dry up! We’re going to stop here for a little while—I 
heard the old man say so—and if it’s got a estaminet, I don’t 
care if we stay here till the war is over—you won't git no tea 
up front!” 

“That’s all you think about—Cognac!” Sam retorted. 

“What else is there to think about?” Reds asked with a grin. 

“That!” Duke interrupted as he pointed to a figure which 
was making itself conspicuous by its officious air. 

“Maybe we'll git a chance at him while we’re here—the closer 
we git to the front the less chance we’re going to have,” said 
Reds hopefully. 

“All right, you men!” came the grating voice of Second 
oe Smythe. “Snap out of it! Grab your equipment and 

all in!” 

“He’s looking right at us,” whispered Duke out of a corner 
of his mouth. “The little shavetailed son of a army cook!” 

The next day the Three Musketeers decided to patronize some 
of Cruyere’s wine emporiums. The first one they went into, 
Duke received a pleasant surprise. He spotted a slender, 
dark-haired young chap seated alone at one of the tables back 
in a corner. 

“Well, I'll be hanged if I don’t believe that’s my little play- 
mate, Angelface McCabe. We used to keep the bartenders busy 
along Broadway,” he announced to his two buddies. “And he’s 
wearing cheaters,” he added as he noticed the horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

“Hey, is that you, McCabe?” he yelled across the room. 

“According to my identification tag you must be right!” 
laughed McCabe. “Come on over to this table and bring your 
buddies—glad to see you, Duke!” 

Weaving in and out among the tables and being cursed 
roundly whenever they inadvertently stepped on a hob-nailed 
brogan in their path, the Three Musketeers finally seated them- 
selves at McCabe’s table. McCabe immediately ordered a fresh 
supply of cognac and then Duke introduced Sam and Reds. 

“These two fellers come from the sticks, Mac, but we'll make 
regular New Yorkers of ’em when we git back home,” Duke 
confided. 

“You're a liar, Duke! You know we came from Philly and 
we're proud of it!” Reds corrected. 

McCabe smiled and shook hands. Reds and Sam thought he 
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had the finest, whitest teeth that they 
had ever seen. His features were as 
finely chiseled as a woman’s. No won- 
der Duke had called him Angelface. 

“How come you're over here, Mac?” 
Duke asked, ignoring Reds’ insult. 

“Drafted the same as you—You don’t 
think I’d leave Broadway otherwise,” he 
answered as he filled their glasses. 

Duke laughed. “You don’t look none 
the worse for being drafted except for 
the goggles—Still as sweet-faced as 
aver, too.” 

“Cut it, Duke! My face is my fortune 
but yours is a punching-bag!” 

Reds and Sam grinned their agree- 
ment. Duke’s face always looked as if 
a horse had just stepped in it. He had 
been a poor defensive boxer but a wild- 
eat on forcing the fight. 

“Aw, you’re only wearing them cheat- 
ers to keep me from handing you one!” 
he muttered. 

“Well, I'll confess, it was something 
like you that made me start to wear 
them.” said McCabe with a sly smile. 

“What was that?” asked Duke. 

“Gas!” snapped McCabe. 

After Reds and Sam had given him the 
horse-laugh, Duke must have thought 
that it was best to be serious. He was 
not good at snappy repartee. 

“No kiddin’, Mac, have you been up 
front already ?” he asked. 

“No, but I might as well have been up 
there as getting it the way I did. A 
shavetail who was supposed to be an 
expert gave me a mask that leaked 
like a sieve and then stuck me in the 
test-room and turned on the tear gas. 
They had to haul me out feet first and 
my eyes haven't been right since.” 

“A shavetail!” grunted the trio to- 
gether. 

“Might of known that!” vouched Reds. 
“Them guys are a nuisance to this man’s 
army. We got one who thinks the war 
is on just to give him a chance to show 
people how nice he looks in a uniform! 

“Why didn’t you get even with that 
bird?” muttered Duke as he did the 
honors by filling up the glasses again. 

“Couldn’t Duke. They shifted me to 
a job with the quartermaster. That’s 
how I happen to be here. We're wait- 
ing for supplies which more than likely 
will never show up. It’s a soft job but 
a man’s eyes are worth more than a soft 
job. Every time I see a second—espe- 
cially one of those know-it-all boys—I 
feel like taking a pot shot at him just 
for luck.” 

“It’s tough, all right!" commented 
Sam who was generally a better listener 
than a talker. 

“You’re a man after my own heart!” 
declared Duke, beginning to feel his re- 
freshment. “But do you think your 
lamps will keep you from doing your 
stuff on the stage?” 

“I hope not—I don’t have to keep the 
glasses on all the time even now.” 

“Pulled your act since you've been 
over here?” Duke next asked. 

“Only once—Went over big and had a 
difficult time persuading a drunk that I 
wasn’t really a woman. I’ve still got 
my wardrobe as you never know when 
somebody will start a show.” 

As time passed and cognac vanished, 
the Three Musketeers and Angelface be- 
came real friendly. They swore eternal 
allegiance to themselves and infernal 
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vengeance on shavetails. Finally they 
sang about the “yeller garter” and the 
girl who was “far, far away” and then 
noticing an M. P. lurking outside, they 
disbanded with promises to meet at the 
same place again. 

“Bes’ li’l fellah in th’ world!” Duke 
confided a bit thickly to his buddies as 
they went back to quarters. “Looks 
like a mama’s boy but don’t git him 
riled—He’s like Benny Leonard, little 
but dangerous. Met him when he used 
to come ’round to gym to do li’l train- 
ing—Keep his figger, I guess—Woman 
*personator.” 

The following morning as Duke sat 
cleaning his rifle, one could see plainly 
that his mind was not on his work. 
From time to time a broad grin spread 
across his broader features and an oc- 
casional chuckle shook his frame. 

“What's on your mind, Duke?” asked 
Reds as he tried for the ’steenth time to 
shove the bolt of his rifle in by force. 
“Tell me—I want to laugh at something 
—This gun is getting on my nerves— 
The bolt swells up no sooner you pull 
it out.” 

“Tomorrow, being Sunday, those big 
birds come down from G. H. Q.!” 
chuckled Duke. 

“T don’t see anything funny in that— 
Do you, Sam?” 

Sam merely grunted without interest. 
He was attempting to pick his teeth 
with a trench knife and wasn't succeed- 
ing very well. 

“You fellers didn’t volunteer as guards 
of honor, did you?” Duke asked. 

“IT still don’t see the joke,” muttered 
Reds. “No we didn’t offer our services. 
Let the other fools stand at attention for 
a couple of hours if they want to. They 
only asked us because they knew that 
after all the work we been doing it 
would be nerve to ask us to dress all 
up for a few old fossils from G. H. Q. 
I said ‘no’ quick. Some guys just eat 
that stuff up—marching around like a 
bunch of high-school cadets before a 
few old guys who should of been put up 
in the front line the minute war was 
declared—I guess you told ‘em you 
would be down to the station all polished 
up?” 

“Oh, my, yes!” exclaimed Duke sar- 
castically. “But of course you guys 
know that Shavetail Wiffletree Smythe 
will be there.” 

“I bet a team of horses couldn’t keep 
him away,” Sam chimed in. 

“Haw-haw-haw!” laughed Duke. “The 


more I think of it, the funnier it is! 

“Are you going batty!” grunted Reds 
in disgust. “First you laugh because 
those antiques will come down to nose 
around into everybody’s business and 
then you yell like a hyena because the 
Pride of Plattsburg will be there to 
greet them—Tell us the joke or shut up!” 

“Let you in on it later—Can’t tell 
you now—Don’t want to disappoint you,” 
Duke announced enigmatically. 

That afternoon Reds and Sam missed 
the Duke for some little time. When he 
finally put in an appearance he seemed 
as pleased as if given thirty days leave. 

“Where you been?” asked Reds. “We 
been looking all over the place for you.” 

“None of your business—Tell you to- 
morrow maybe!” he grunted and that 
was all they could get out of him. 


August, 1928 


The officers from G. H. Q. were to 
arrive at Cruyere at four o’clock. They 
were coming down by train as the roads 
were too bad for automobiles. 

Second Lieutenant Sinclair Weatherby 
Smythe had outdone himself at his toilet, 
even for a Sunday. His boots shone as 
if lacquered and the spurs gleamed with 
dazzling brilliancy. His tailored whip- 
cord uniform displayed his slender fig- 
ure to its fullest advantage and the Sam 
Brown belt gave him just that touch of 
military dash so desirable to his heart. 
All in all he felt himself the cynosure of 
all eyes, especially the softer eyes of 
Cruyere. It’s a good thing to have a 
wealthy parent even if you’re in the 
Army. He had purposely dressed him- 
self so that he might have an opportu- 
nity to see the town and give the town 
an opportunity to see him. Then, too, 
there was that note which had been 
handed him by a little urchin the after- 
noon before. The boy had ran off be- 
fore he could question him. 

“These French girls are so romantic 
—Imagine this mademoiselle, who has 
more than likely seen me, defy conven- 
tions by sending me this invitation to 
call this afternoon. Well, as an officer, 
I must do my duty—I shall call,’”’ Smythe 
thought to himself as he walked along 
with an unholy twinkle in his eye. 

Down a little cobblestoned street, 
which was more like an alley but which 
bore the impressive name of Rue Na- 
poleon, came Second Lieutenant Smythe. 
He glanced at the address on the note 
and then at the houses. Finally he 
stopped at a small house—one of a row 
—which, with its bowed window blinds 
and polished brass knocker gave it an 
air of genteel secrecy which distin- 
guished it from the others. 

Lieutenant Smythe, disdaining the 
knocker, gave the door a sharp rap with 
his swagger stick—Oh yes, he carried 
one when he wasn’t in camp. 

The door opened for a moment and 
anyone passing could have caught a 
glimpse of a vivacious French girl with 
a sparkling’ smile and a head adorned 
by a mass of raven black ringlets, but 
there was no one in the street to see 
right then which made Lieutenant 
Smythe feel more comfortable. 


“Say Duke what’s on your mind?” 
Reds demanded. “Here you've side- 
tracked us and walked us up and down 
this Rue Napoleon alley three times!” 

“Yeh, Duke, it’s quarter of four,” 
Sam remarked as he glanced at his 
watch. 

“Aw hold your horses! We're going 
to hang around here until five or ten 
minutes after four and then after that 
we’re going to pick up McCabe and have 
a little party—-What th—! Hell. fellers, 
it’s all off now; The shavetailed son of 
a Horse Marine will be there on time 
after all!” 

“Say, is that Smythe?” Reds asked as 
they saw a figure in boots and Sam 
Brown belt leave one of the houses far- 
ther down the street and walk quickly 
away in the other direction from ‘hem, 
while a woman’s curly head stuck out 
of the window for an instant as if to 
see that he kept going. 

“None other!” groaned Duke. McCabe 


” 


must not of been able to hold him! 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Aucust, 1928 


With the Old Timers 


By EDWARD A. CALLAN, Sergeant Major, U.S. Marine Corps, Retired 


It may not be amiss to jot down a 
few notes concerning those enlisted men 
who having finished their bit are now 
in an inactive status in civilian life, on 
the retired list, yet, who having spent 
the best years of their lives, respect- 
tively, in the grand old Corps, continue 
to watch its activities and progress with 
undiminished interest. Writing of them 
collectively, it may be stated that the 
civilian collar annoys; the clothes even 
if tailor made meet with scant approval; 
the beat of a drum or the call of a 
bugle is welcome music to their ears 
and in the event that the nation should 
ever again sound “Call to Arms” 
(though they hope not), it is safe to 
predict in consideration of their past 
record that they will have been found 
on the job in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

The ordinary youngster in the service 
generally pictures in his mind’s eye,— 
the retired man, as some sort of an old 
fogey just able to sit up and take his 
nourishment, smoke his pipe, growl and 
wait—for the mail carrier to bring him 
his monthly check. This may be true 
in some instances, but it does not per- 
tain to the retired men of the Marine 
Corps. Hence in order to make it 
snappy I will introduce you to a con- 
gressional medal of honor man. A man 
who meets in his routine of the ordi- 
nary day the very cream of prominent 
personages in the city of Washington. 


Sergeant Major Charles R. Francis 
United States Marine Corps (Retired) 


Francis holds a responsible position 
with the Riggs National Bank, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N. W., opposite the Treas- 
ury Building. Of a quiet mien yet sol- 
dierly bearing, the casual observer would 
hardly conjecture at first glance that 
this man had seen hard service in the 
early days in the far east during the 
Boxer troubles of 1900 and has so meri- 
toriously conducted himself as to win 
the high esteem of his superiors who in 
turn recommended him to the Com- 
mandant of the Corps at that time— 
Brigadier General Charles Heywood, 
who procured for him the much coveted 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Francis 
having distinguished himself in action 
at the battle of Tientsin, China, June 21, 
1900, while serving under Major L. W. 
T. Waller. (Major General U. S. M. C., 
deceased.) In addition to service in 
China, Francis saw hard service in the 
Philippine Islands, and later served 
ashore and afloat through the following 
years, eventually going to France dur- 
ing the world war, in which he attained 
commissioned rank. Taking advantage 


of the prevailing laws after the war 
he transferred to an inactive status and 
was placed upon the retired list upon 
his own application, after having com- 
pleted thirty years service. 

_ I know that Francis retains an active 
interest in the grand old Corps because 
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some months ago he traveled all the way 
to Baltimore to boost the Marine foot- 
ball team. Another thing last, but not 
least, he keeps in contact with the Corps 
by reading The Leatherneck. 


Quartermaster Sergeant August Griesel 
United States Marine Corps (Retired) 


Griesel first joined the service in 1884 
and served long and honorably. He 
lives in Bethesda, Md., owns his own 
house and has a beautiful home. Mar- 
ried? Yes. And a loyal patriotic couple 
they both are for I have had the honor 
of having been invited and did accept 
of their hospitality one afternoon some 
months ago. Straight as an arrow both 
in character and physique “Gus” Griesel, 
after retirement held down a position of 
trust with the Army and Navy Club, 
Wash., D. C., and recently decided that 
he would retire again, but his heart like 
all the rest of them is still with the 
service. 

Sergeant Major John Costello 

United States Marine Corps (Retired) 


“Johnnie” Costello, as he was known 
throughout the Corps years ago is still 
the same “Johnnie” Costello, to his 
many staunch friends today. He is 
stopping temporarily in Washington, 
D. C., with his old chum Gunnery Ser- 
geant “Spud” Murphy, at 943 L Street, 
N. W. Costello joined the Corps be- 
fore the Spanish-American War and saw 
long and active service in the Corps, 
both ashore and afloat. He finished his 
thirty years service before the World 
War at the outbreak of which he was 
found clamoring for active service and 
his wish was granted by headquarters, 
Washington. At the expiration of the 
World War he was again placed on the 
retired list of enlisted men of the Ma- 
rine Corps, since which time he has been 
sojourning in New York City, where his 
sister resides. However, he makes quite 
a few trips to Washington, and other 
places where he knows he will meet with 
old timers and to say that he looks 
healthy, wealthy and wise is to put it 
mildly. 


Gunnery Sergeant Edwin M. Thomasson 
United States Marine Corps (Retired) 


Born in Kentucky. Joined the Corps 
some years before the Spanish-American 
War as an apprentice. Served aboard 
the battleship Indiana, during the Span- 
ish-American War. Sounded the bugle 
calls aboard that vessel (per order of 
Captain Henry C. Taylor, U. S. N., at 
that time Commanding the Indiana), 
which let loose the big guns in all the 
engagements in which that vessel par- 
ticipated: San Juan de Puerto Rico, May 
12; Santiago de Cuba, June 22, July 2, 
July 4, and the destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet on July 3 (1898). Holds the 
Sampson Medal, the West Indian Cam- 
paign Medal, the Spanish War Medal, 
the Cuban Pacification Medal (for serv- 
ice ashore 1906-7). and the World War 


Medal. Was aboard the U. S. S. Balti- 
more when that vessel ran aground in 
the® Straits of Malacca, 1904. Later 
served in the Philippines. Married a 
Norfolk lady about 1910, suffering her 
loss some years later. Now a special 
officer of The Guard Force, Congres- 
sional Library Building, Washington, 
D. C. Owns property in Kentucky. At 
present writing, Widower. Recently re- 
turned to his duty from leave during 
which he visited in several states. Re- 
sides at the McAustin Hotel, 20th and 
G Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
During his active duty served aboard 
the old Chicago when that vessel made 
her famous trip to Cape Town, South 
Africa. Later made a complete tour of 
the world via the Suez aboard the Balti- 
more to the Philippines and return to 
this country via other vessels across the 
Pacific. Small wiry built but afraid 
of nothing. Saw him several days ago 
when he looked in the best of health 
and his many friends wish him to con- 
tinue the motion. 


First Sergeant William J. Frederick 
United States Marine Corps (Retired) 


First enlisted in the Corps in 1899, 
at Baltimore, Md., being sent to duty at 
the old Headquarters Barracks, 8th and 
I Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. Sent 
to the Philippines shortly thereafter. 
Served in Zambales, Batan and Cavite 
Provinces against the insurrectos. Re- 
turned to the States in 1902. Served in 
Panama during the rebellion therein, 
1904. Served in Cuban Pacification ac- 
tivities later, then as Ist Sergeant afloat. 
Took part in battle of Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico (April 21-22, 1914), and capture of 
that city. Later again on sea duty. 
Served during World War. Assigned to 
recruiting duty and assigned additional 
duty as instructor of Boys’ Summer 
Camp, Baltimore, Md. Retired about 
four years ago (counting foreign service 
as double time, etc.) accepting a posi- 
tion with the Fidelity Trust Co., later 
going with the Century Trust Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., where he is in charge of 
the Safe Deposit Box Department. Mar- 
ried? Yes. Owns his own house at 
Ferndale, Md., and several valuable lots 
in addition. Has his own car and a 
good one too and finds time to devote 
to the training of some of the youths 
from the best families in and about Bal- 
timore who have learned the handling 
of small arms and range firing via 
Frederick’s instructions. Was in D. C. 
on a visit not long ago and looked in 
the pink of condition. His many friends 
trust he will likewise continue the mo- 
tion. 


Patrick J. Carlos 
Quartermaster Sergeant, U. S. Marine 
Corps (Retired) 

“Pat” Carlos, as he is known to the 
thousands of his many friends through- 
out the service is hale and hearty and 
(Continued on page 58) 
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August, 1928 


When We Worked for $8.80 


By THE ORIGINAL 


ELL, SIR, here is a short sketch of the life of a real 
old-time Marine. You know in the old days Marines 
did not have so much of a chance of going around 
the same as they have now. Their duty was a few 
years aboard ship and shore duty, but then we did 
- = not have the Philippines, Guam, Cuba, nor the 
Virgin Islands. That all came after the Spanish American War 
was over. I shipped for the first time in the outfit October 1, 
1891, at Boston, Massachusetts, for the large monthly pay of 
$8.80 for one year, after that I received the full pay, $12.80. 
I was transferred from Boston, Mass., in 1892 to Portsmouth, 
N. H., soon after I went as one of the guard on the gunboat 
“Machias,” when she just went in commission. She was to go to 
China, but as near as we got to getting there was New York. 
They found she was top-heavy and put her out of commission 
so that I was in Brooklyn Barracks for about a year. Was 
transferred to the old receiving ship “Ver- 

mont,” which lay at the Cob dock. Our Marine 
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China. We got three hours’ notice to get our 3-inch field 
pieces and Colts automatic guns and everything ready for the 
firing line. If you don’t think we got there on time, just tell it 
to the Marines. We were on our way in less than three hours, 
We landed in Taku, China, and camped over night. Next morn- 
ing we proceeded up the Pei Ho River and landed in New Tient- 
sin, a European city. Old Tientsin, which is only a few miles 
away is the old Chinese wall city. We laid around for some few 
weeks without anything happening, waiting for reinforcements 
before bombarding the city. Soon after we landed the 9th U. §. 
Infantry came along, also 4 & 5 Light Battery of artillery under 
command of Captain Ralley. The Marines were under command 
of Colonel Mead, since dead, also Major Wallace Cates. We 
soon received orders to join the allied forces and take old 
Tientsin. We bombarded for one day and night before we could 
get in, then we laid off for a few days before starting off for 

Pekin. On the way there we ran into a lot of 

small forts. Ralley’s Battery did good work on 


captain was the late Colonel Mahoney. I was 
discharged in Brooklyn and shipped over in 
1896. Now, in those days you did not get any 
furloughs the same as they do now. The 
Marine Corps was only 2,000 strong. Why, if 
you were absent any time (which was often 
the case in those days) you got a few days 
B. & W., and 3 months extra police work on 
the wood pile. Now I happened to be out of 
those Leathernecks on the wood pile. At that 
time the old battleship “Maine,” afterwards 
blown up in Havana harbor, was lying in the 
yard. They wanted seven privates to fill up 
the guard; I was one of the seven that volun- 
teered to go. The seven of us went before the 
old major in the morning at office hours. I was 
the only one that was fourth class. The old 
man looked over our record books; everyone 
was alright until he came to mine. “Murphy,” 
he says, “you're fourth class, I see by your 
book. We want first class men for this ship. 
I see you whitewashing trees around the barracks, so you had 
better continue the good work.” I found out later I was very 
lucky to be fourth class. The next ship to come to the yard was 
the “Cincinnati.” 

She was short a few men for to fill up her guard, so I happened 
to catch her and I am proud to say that our Marine officer in 
charge of the guard was First Lieutenant Lejeune, our present 
Major General Commandant. We sailed from New York for 
South America, we were around that station for some time 
when news came that the “Maine” was blown up in Havana 
harbor, so I was a lucky Mick, since only one man out of the 
seven that volunteered escaped, his name was Billantany, now 
dead. Soon after we received orders to proceed to Key West. 
We remained there for a few weeks with the fleet when war was 
declared between the U. S. and Spain. We left Key West with 
the fleet and was assigned to blockading duty off Morrow Castle. 
We were in the bombardment of Matanzas and after the war 
we went into Havana harbor, and hoisted the American flag on 
the mast of the old “Maine,” which showed out of the water. 
We proceeded to New York where all the Marines were taken 
off the ships. The first battalion of Marines was then formed 
in New York Navy Yard and soon was off for the Philippines. 
I happened to get in Captain Fuller’s Company, now General 
Fuller. At that time we took out some young lieutenants such 
as Porter, Dunlap, Reed, Butler and a few more, all now high 
ranking officers. We sailed from Frisco on the old “Newport.” 
The officer in command was Colonel Pope, now dead. We also 
had the 4-5 Light Battery, U. S. A., under Captain Ralley, when 
we landed in Cavite, P. I. The only troops there was the Fourth 
Infantry and Texas Volunteers. We were not long there when 
we got into our first fight in a place where the insurgents were 
pretty well entrenched. The Army was supposed to attack 
from the rear, but they lost their direction and the Marines 
finished the job themselves. The officer ia command was Colonel 
George Elliott, now retired major general commandant. We 
had a few minor scraps right along but nothing to amount to 
much. Our next orders was for a battalion of Marines for 


In uniform 
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them. Finally we reached Pekin where they 
hoisted the white flag and surrendered at the 
same time. Poor Captain Ralley was shot 
when everything was practically over. We got 
orders to leave Pekin for Taku. Now, we hiked 
all day and at sundown we made our flop on 
the ground until morning in any old kind of 
weather. Finally we reached Taku and went 
aboard ship and back to the Philippines again. 
We were about five months in China. After 
landing in Cavite again the company I was in 
was ordered to a place called Isabela, one of 
the southern Islands. Some time after my en- 
listment expired I came home by way of the 
Suez Canal on the old meat boat Cugo. It 
took six weeks to reach New York. I was dis- 
charged and reenlisted in New York and the 
next ship I went on was the “Mayflower.” 
That was in President Roosevelt’s time. I was 
about one year on her and got transferred to 
Washington Barracks for duty. I was order 
sergeant for the admiral of the yard for two years. I was dis- 
charged in Washington Navy Yard, stopped out for ten years 
until the World War, before the U. S. got into it. I shipped 
over again so I thought I would get over seas, but unfortunately 
I did not. I have now about three:years and a few months to 
finish my thirty years. 


SERGEANT MURPHY 


of the 


THE MARINE CORPS ENGINEER BATTALION 


(Continued from page 5) 


Truck, tank, gas, 750-gallon capacity............... ae 
Truck, water purification unit.....................-e0: 1 
Truck, wrecking and spare parts.................-0005 1 
Signal Equipment— 
Arrestor, protector, telephone, AR-6.................-+: 2 
Fuses, monocord switchboard, M-36................-. sean 
Insulators, porcelain, No. 5%, split, IN-37.............- 500 
Kits, soldering, EE-19, complete..................20e08 1 
Panels, infantry marking, AL-87..................0-e085 16 
Set, monocord operators, 1 


Switchboard, BD-9, monocord, telephone, 4-line, complete 2 
Switchboard, units EE 2, monocord, telephone, complete 2 
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311TH COMPANY, MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE OF TOLEDO, OHIO 
By Carl E. Stahley 

Virtually new in the uniform, but 
deeply imbedded with the esprit de corps 
of the United States Marine Corps of 
which they now are a part, the members 
of the 311th Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
are making a public exemplification of 
the splendid traditions of that body of 
all-around soldiers that has carried the 
Stars and Stripes to victory ever since 
the strife that made this country a great 
republic. 

Given Federal recognition only a few 
weeks ago, the Toledo reserve unit has 
made three public appearances, each of 
which has not only been a credit to the 
aggressiveness of the men who have 
worked untiringly to achieve military 
efficiency, but a credit to the corps as 
well. 

Under the command of Second Lieu- 
tenant Iven C. Stickney, a member of 
the 45th Company, Fifth Marines with 
service overseas during the recent war 
in the second division, the Toledo unit 
of 45 men make splendid attendance rec- 
ord at weekly drills which are held in the 
local armory. Out of the entire per- 
sonnel, 31 members were present at 
every drill during the month of May. 
In addition to this, the company turned 
out for a week-end cruise on the U. S. S. 
Wilmington through the courtesy of 
Captain Anthony F. Nicklett, command- 
er of the training ship. During the 
cruise on Lake Erie, the company was 
afforded the opportunity to fire at a 
floating target and received other valu- 
able training in the line of sea duty. 

For the first time in history of the 
Maumee River metropolis, a company of 
Marines marched in the Memorial Day 
parade at the head of the local Naval 
Reserve unit. The 311 Company also 
turned out for guard duty at the dedica- 
tion of Toledo’s new airport, Sunday, 
June 3. 

Active work toward the organization 
of the 311th Company was started July 
8, 1926, when Colonel J. Kennard Tracy, 
in charge of the Central Reserve Area, 
approved the plan to recruit a company 
of Class VI Reserve in Toledo, having 
In view the organization of a uniformed 
company. After preliminary steps had 
been taken, active recruiting was 
started. Harold A. Cloore, in response 
to a newspaper article, was the first man 
to offer himself for enlistment. He took 
the oath of service May 1, 1926, and is 
how a corporal. 

By May, 1927, 


forty-five men had 
been recruited. 


Up to that time the 


company had been inactive. On May 25, 
1927, the 45 reserves were mustered in 
a8 a company of the Ohio Naval Militia 


IVEN C. STICKNEY 
Commanding 311th Co., U. S. M. C. R. 


and at once began a schedule of weekly 
drills at the local armory. 

For several months the company 
drilled without uniforms. During De- 
cember, 1927, however, uniforms for the 
company were purchased by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce which promptly 
recognized the value of such an organi- 
zation in the community. Because of 
the lack of funds the Federal Govern- 
ment at that time was unable to assist 
the new company. Due to the untiring 
efforts of Captain Anthony F. Nicklett, 
U. S. N., headquarters of the United 
States Marine Corps on May 1, 1928, 
adopted the orphan unit and granted it 
full privileges including drill pay, blue 
and khaki uniforms and complete field 
equipment. The company could at a few 
hours notice mobilize and take to the 
field fully equipped for active service. 

During the period before the company 
gained recognition of the United States 
Government, it was inspected at various 
times by Colonel George C. Reid, com- 
mander of the Central Reserve Area; 
Captain Jacob Lienhard, Captain J. J. 
Staley, Captain William P. Richards of 
the U. S. M. C., and high ranking offi- 
cers of the United States Navy. 

In addition to the commanding officer 
of the 311th Company being an ex-Ma- 
rine, Sergeant Homer A. Stephens saw 
service with the Fifth Marines as a 


member of the 96th Company, and was 
decorated with the Fourragere. Sev- 
eral other members of the 311th Com- 
pany are former Marines and many 
members have attended courses in the 
Citizens’ Military Training camps. Too, 
there are many members who have not 
had previous military experience. The 
latter are every bit as strong for the 
Marine Corps and as loyal to the com- 
pany as the ex-service men. 

The 311th Company is making its first 
camp at Quantico July 9 and probably 
will entrain with the 306th Company of 
Detroit, Mich., which has been in close 
contact with the Toledo unit. Lieutenant 
William V. Calhoun, commander of the 
Detroit company, has been of material 
aid to the Toledo unit as have other 
members of his company, who have made 
several trips to Toledo to aid in the 
work attached to the organization of 
a new unit. These visits have been re- 
paid by Lieutenant Stickney and other 
members of the Toledo company, re- 
sulting in a close relationship all to the 
good of the service. : 


MEETING AND BANQUET OF 
RESERVE OFFICERS 


Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, U. S. M. C., 
commandant of the Marine Corps, was 
honor guest and principal speaker at 
the final meeting and banquet of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia held 
at Washington, D. C., June 26. 

General Lejeune spoke on the need 
for a Marine Corps Reserve, and out- 
lined the sphere of operations for the 
Marine Corps in the event of another 
emergency. He stressed the fact that 
the Corps would be the military arm of 
the fleet in the Naval phases of the war, 
and would work with the Army in the 
late military phases. . 

Other guests of the Reserve officers 
were Capt. G. B. Reynolds, U. S. M. C., 
and 2nd Lt. J. C. Burger, U. S. M. C., 
of the Washington Navy Yard Detach- 
ment.—A. & N. Journal. 


RESERVES NOW AT QUANTICO 


The first Marine Corps Reserve train- 
ing camp of two weeks duration is now 
assembled at Quantico, Va. Pictures of 
the captains and first lieutenants of the 
Marine Corps Reserve who comprise the 
casual officers now at the camp will be 
found on other pages of The Leather- 
neck. The next camp begins July 29 
and will consist of second lieutenants of 
the Fleet and Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve. 
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THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE IN 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
By Fred H. Kelley 

On June 13th twenty ex-Marines an- 
swered our S. O. S. call—men who served 
with us during the World War—and we 
were successful in forming a Marine 
Corps League Detachment in this city. 

At the meeting 1st Lieut. Roy H. Bur- 
ton, U. S. M. C. R. was elected chair- 
man, and the following named officers 
were temporarily elected: Roy H. Bur- 
ton, Commandant; Robert C. Bradford, 
Vice-Commandant; Fred H. Kelley, Ad- 
jutant; David E. Ellison, Chaplain; Ed- 
win K. Kraul, Provost Marshal; and 
Bonnie L. Biggs, Paymaster. 

We have in our detachment Represen- 
tative Robert C. Graham of the fifth 
District. He is 36 years old, unmarried, 
and lives with his mother. Mr. Graham 
is giving intelligent and conscientious 
service to his district and state. Also 
we have with us Timothy J. Tellegen, 
Police Inspector of this city. Mr. Tel- 
legen has a wonderful record with the 
police department. He believes that 
public office is a public trust, and favors 
vigorous prosecution of those who vio- 
late such trust. Ex-Sergeant David E. 
Ellison, just recently discharged at San 
Diego, Calif., is with us. He has not de- 
cided to ship over yet. Ellison is going 
to battle Lefty McDonald of Cleveland 
ten rounds on July 20th at Shawnee, 
Okla. Ellison's weight at present is 175 
and MeDonald’s 185 lbs. Ellison has 
made the decision already, and McDon- 
ald is to hit the mat about the third 
romnd. 

As stated the detachment started off 
with twenty members, and since that 
date we have recruited four new mem- 
bers. Some of the members are plan- 
ning to attend the convention at Dallas 
in November. Swimming, picnic trips, 
and parties are on our calendar for the 
summer months. The detachment was 
named in memory of Second Lieutenant 
Harry Mark Coppinger, U. S. M. C., who 
died in action on June 25, 1918, while 
serving with the 66th Company, 5th 


Regiment at Belleau Wood. 


| PAYMASTER TALKS 
By A. E. Beeg | 
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NOTE DETACHMENT MEMBERS 

National Headquarters has _ under- 
taken to secure for the members of the 
various detachments and marines, as 
well as ex-Marines, “Raditor Emblems,” 
for their cars This emblem, is the 
Marine Corps Emblem made up in alu- 
minum cast, and will not rust. It is 
very light and will not tear the coils in 
your radiator. This emblem with fas- 
teners can be secured from my office at 
$1.75 each. This same emblem formerly 


sold at a much higher price and after 
several attempts we have finally closed 
out a contract which will benefit every 
detachment member and save him con- 
siderable money on the purchase. 

Gravemarkers, have been sold by na- 
tional headquarters and we still have 
several on hand, detachments desiring 
special prices in lot shipments should 
write to this office stating the number 
they desire. 

I am very much in favor of a sug- 
gestion offered to this office by a de- 
tachment which has taken the matter 
of sending a delegate to the national 
convention very seriously, in fact, this 
detachment has started a convention 
sinking fund for the purposes. Laying 
aside a few dollars each month towards 
expenses for their delegation at Dallas. 
This plan is an excellent one and no 
doubt other detachments of the League 
would benefit by trying it. 

Belleau Wood Memorial Fund: On 
May 19th, 1928, the last donation was 
made to the Belleau Wood Cemetery, 
which closes out the accounts. A check 
in the amount of $100.00 was turned over 
to Mrs. James Carroll Fraser, Presi- 
dent of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Fund. 

NEW ENGLAND DIVISION 

Worcester, Mass: The members of the 
Worcester Detachment spent Memorial 
Day decorating the graves of deceased 
comrades. Their order for 15 Marine 
Corps League Gravemarkers was shipped 
to reach them in time for the ceremonies. 
Rudolph Trow, Paymaster, who has just 
ordered additional lapel buttons for the 
detachment, also informs me that a 
membership campaign will be put on; 
furthermore, he would like to flood me 
out with memberships. I have noted 
these remarks carefully and am wide 
awake waiting to hear from Mr. Trow. 

I have before me a letter from an 
ex-Marine who resides in Massachusetts, 
who informed me that he was not a 
member but that he wished that I would 
give him permission to purchase one 
gravemarker which he would place on 
the grave of a buddy of his who had 
died recently. This man was formerly 
a Private of the 47th Company, during 
1917 and 1918. To remember his com- 
rade in arms at his own expense and 
his memory, the wonderful thought that 
he carried “Remember his ‘BUDDIE’ on 
Memorial Day.” I granted the request. 

Providence, R. I.: The newly organized 
detachment has not been heard from re- 
cently. We would appreciate receiving 
some information as to the whereabouts 
of our new comrades and their activities. 


EASTERN SEABOARD DIVISION 

New York, N. Y.: The following infor- 
mation has been received at this office 
from a newspaper report: The Marine 
Corps League, of which scores of New 
York Leathernecks are members, will 


hold a shore dinner June 29th, at Sloans 
Sheepshead Bay. When the group of 
“Leathernecks and Devil Dogs” get to- 
gether there is bound to be plenty of 
fun and fighting. In this case there is 
no cause to battle, so a gay evening is 
expected. 

Colonel Newt Hall, commanding Ma- 
rine Barracks, Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
will be the guest of honor. The com- 
mittee comprises Thomas Kilcommons, 
Chairman; G. W. Wilkinson, E. V. Por- 
ter, William Gaynor, John T. Lorick, F. 
X. Lambert and C. P. Naudin. Le Roy 
Hagan is commandant of the League. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The following named 
officers have been elected to head the re- 
organized detachment in Brooklyn. 
Major James F. Rorke, Commandant; 
John F. Ahearn, Senior Vice-Command- 
ant; John J. Dolan, Junior Vice-Com- 
mandant; George W. Bettex, Judge Ad- 
vocate; Patrick J. Dempsey, Sergeant-at- 
Arms; William H. Wood, Chaplain; John 
S. Barrett, Adjutant; William P. Carey, 
Paymaster; Frank B. McCusker, Chief 
of Staff. The charter has been mailed. 
New members have been coming at reg- 
ular periods. Neckties were awarded to 
John S. Barrett, and George W. Bettex, 
for obtaining two members each. The 
meetings of the detachment will be held 
at Borough Hall Building, on the second 
Thursday of each month. The Brooklyn 
detachment has extended through their 
correspondence the invitation to all na- 
tional officers to visit the detachment 
while in New York. 

Newark, N. J.: The members of the 
Captain Burwell H. Clark detachment 
have been busy increasing their mem- 
bership and drawing up the By-Laws for 
the detachment. They contemplate plac- 
ing the biography of Captain Burwell 
Hayden Clark, after whom the detach- 
ment is named, in the By-Laws. The 
Commandant, Professor Pollitt of the 
Newark Law School passed through 
Washington and paid his respects to the 
Assistant National Adjutant, Captain J. 
J. Staley, informing him that the detach- 
ment was doing very well and they were 
working for additional members. 

Philadelphia, Penna.: Paymaster Rufe 
of the Major General Littleton-W. T. 
Waller Detachment, is still drawing 
them into the detachment. The detach- 
ment has shown a gain in membership 
over last year’s figures since the first of 
the year and they still seem to be after 
the boys for I am still on the receiving 
end. A necktie was awarded Paymaster 
Rufe for obtaining additional members. 
Paymaster Rufe has sent in seven mem- 
bers in the past two months. Fine work 
for the Paymaster. 

Albany, N. Y.: The Leathernecks from 
Albany had a very nice program during 
the past month. In their circular, 
note several comments which are surely 
of interest to the organization. First, 
this detachment meets one night in the 
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following places, Albany, Rensselaer, 
Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes, Troy 
and Schenectady. In accordance with 
the word received from James F. Noel, 
Adjutant of the detachment, they all had 
a fine meeting in Troy on the 10th of 
May. During this meeting a parade was 
voted by the members present. Harold 
Hewitt was elected Captain of the Rifle 
Team to succeed Ernis Porter who has 
moved to Bennington. Rifle practice will 
be held during the week of May 28th, 
1928. 

Bates, the hard hitting Trojan, will 
make arrangements for a smoker to be 
held in Troy, V. F. W. Rooms. The fol- 
lowing program will be carried out, two 
professional boxing matches, clog danc- 
ing and songs, humorous sketch, all by 
the well known Trojans under the di- 
rection of Bates. The refreshments that 
will be served are dutch to the letter, 
hot dogs and kraut. 

Two neckties were awarded to James 
F. Noel and Maurice Illch for obtaining 
two members each. 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 

Memphis, Tenn.: Here we have a new 
detachment, known as the Arthur Dud- 
ley Sims Detachment, of Memphis, Tenn. 
This detachment came in with 14 char- 
ter members. The charter has been pre- 
pared and mailed to the Commandant. 
The following named officers will lead 
the detachment during the balance of 
1928. Virgil E. Miller, Commandant; 
Ralph H. Moore, Vice-Commandant; 
Richard L. Powers, Paymaster; Jesse L. 
Pace, Adjutant. 

The organization of the detachment 
was undertaken by Sergeant R. W. Gor- 
don, U. S. M. C., formerly the Adjutant 
of the Marcus W. Beck, Jr., Detachment 
of Atlanta. Gordon has been interested 
in the League for several years and has 
made an excellent start for this detach- 
ment. The latest information is that 
the detachment will immediately insti- 
tute a membership campaign under the 
direction of the Membership Campaign 
Director of National Headquarters. It 
will probably be within the next few 
months that this campaign will take 
place. However, the detachment has de- 
cided to undertake the matter of in- 
creasing the membership as much as 
possible before the arrival of the Cam- 
paign Director. 

Birmingham, Ala.: The Portis Detach- 
ment has just completed their member- 
ship campaign under the direction of 
National Headquarters. They procured 
35 memberships in all. This makes an 
increase of the detachments membership 
by 29 over last year’s figures. No defi- 
mte word has been received by National 
Headquarters as to the further activi- 
ties of the detachment. 

Nashville, Tenn.: The membership 
drive of the John W. Overton Detach- 
ment of Nashville has just been com- 
pleted and has netted the detachment 
approximately 35 members. The cam- 
paign was directed under the Member- 
ship Campaign Director of National 
Headquarters. We understand that the 
campaign was very successful and that 
the detachment was very much pleased 
with the excellent results obtained. As 
to the activities of the detachment, Na- 
tion Headquarters has not learned defi- 
nite information. It is expected that an 


THE IEATHERNECK 
article will be carried in the next 
month’s issue. 

Jackson, Miss.: Commandant Joseph 
M. Howorth of the Jackson Detachment 
has been very busy digging out the 
memberships of his detachment; in fact 
he has been so successful that he has 
sent in nine of them himself, therefore 
we awarded him with a necktie. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. R. C. Anderson, 
Commandant of the Southeastern Di- 
vision has tendered his resignation as 
National Vice-Commandant of that divi- 
sion, for business reasons. To date no 
appointment has been made for a divi- 
sion officer. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


Little Rock, Ark.: The Harry Thomas 
Lyon Detachment is the latest organized 
detachment of the League at this writ- 
ing. The total charter membership con- 
sisted of ten members. The charter for 
the detachment has been approved and 
was forwarded to the Commandant of 
the detachment. The officers for the bal- 
ance of this year are, Robert W. Chrisp, 
Commandant; Thomas A. Blakeney, 
Vice-Commandant; E. L. Sherman, Pay- 
master and Chaplain; Jessie Hammett, 
Adjutant; T. M. Stephenson, Sergeant- 
at-Arms. The activities of the detach- 
ment were not outlined by Commandant 
Chrisp in his recent communication, but 
it is expected that we shall have more 
information on the subject in next 
month’s issue. 

Fort Worth, Texas: The Fort Worth 
Detachment has been steadily increasing 
their membership during the past month. 
Two additional memberships were re- 
ceived this month. 

Dallas, Texas: Convention City, bet- 
ter known to us, has been sending in 
memberships right along. Paymaster 
Stone hardly misses a week that he 
doesn’t send a member in to National 
Headquarters. Neckties were awarded 
to Sergeant R. B. Stone, U. S. M. C., 
and R. W. Barclay, Commandant of the 
detachment. 

On June 6th, 1928, which was Red 
Letter Day in the Marine Corps, the 
Dallas Detachments and the Fort Worth 
Detachment held a joint meeting at the 
Westbrook Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas. 
The Fort Worth members entertained 
the membership in royal style. South- 
ern Style Chicken Dinner was served, 
with hot biscuits and all trimmings. Mr. 
Cone of the Fort Worth Detachment 
acted as Toastmaster. The principal 
speakers for the evening were Judge 
Charles Romick, of Dallas and District 
Attorney Jesse Martin of Fort Worth. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: We have received 
information from Tulsa, Okla., through 
Sergeant John J. Nickols, that he wishes 
to re-organize the Tulsa detachment 
which was disbanded a few years ago. 
The Dallas Convention has aroused the 
ex-Marines throughout that part of the 
country, therefore we are receiving more 
requests for re-organization of detach- 
ments. The request has been granted 
and we will look forward to a successful 
detachment in Tulsa. 

Houston, Texas: The Mac Lemore Ma- 
rines are here again. During the past 
month George C. Schleeter, Paymaster 
of the detachment, gathered together 53 
memberships for the detachment with all 
national dues paid and an order with 


Thirteen 


cash for 53 lapel buttons. The Paymas- 
ter did not state what the detachment 
would be up to next. 

Waco, Texas: The Laster-Lange De- 
tachment has had a little party in the 
past and this is the news which was 
received: 

“Our party at the Laster home was 
a big success and I will send you a clip- 
ping about it. I am sending you a little 
mock menu we pulled off just before the 
refreshments. We had a music blow 
chow call, then they all lined up with 
these menus and passed by two girls 
dressed in blues who handed each mem- 
ber a jelly bean for the bean sandwich, 
a prune for prune salad, a small candy 
fish for the gold fish, and a coffee bean 
for the java.” 

The hostess was Mrs. Laster. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


Omaha, Neb.: Mr. W. H. Dana, has 
been informed that National Headquar- 
ters will operate a membership cam- 
paign in the city of Omaha, to bring 
back the membership of the William 
Boyd Carry Detachment, which has been 
rather inactive during the past year. 

Kansas City, Mo.: A membership cam- 
paign under the direction of the Mem- 
bership Campaign Director of National 
Headquarters has been instituted in 
Kansas City during the month of June 
and ending about July 15th, 1928. The 
success of this campaign will revive the 
old Simpson-Hoggatt Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League, which will net 
this detachment approximately 50 mem- 
berships. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The former St. Louis 
Detachment, which has been dormant for 
the past three years will be revived upon 
the completion of the drives in Omaha 
and Kansas City. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


Chicago, Ill.: Under the direction and 
supervision of Colonel George C. Reid, 
U. S. M. C., Officer in Charge, of the 
Central Recruiting Division, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, National Headquarters has 
learned that a very successful detach- 
ment has been in the formation of or- 
ganization during the past month. Two 
very successful meetings have been 
held and approximately 35 members 
have been signed up during the first 
meeting. From word received the Pay- 
master of the detachment will be Quar- 
termaster Sergeant Floyd E. Stone, U. S. 
M. C. At the second meeting approxi- 
mately 50 members were present. Of 
this group fourteen new members were 
taken in. The next meeting of the de- 
tachment will be held on June 14th, 
1928. No further word has been received 
as to the outcome of this meeting, with 
the exception that the Paymaster has 
requested additional membership cards 
and expects at least 30 additional mem- 
bers present. 

South Bend, Ind.: The South Bend De- 
tachment has sent in a complete pay- 
ment of national dues. Sergeant George 
Searle, U. S. M. C., the responsible or- 
ganizer of this detachment has informed 
National Headquarters that he has a 
list of sixty ex-Marines in and about 
South Bend, which the detachment will 
work on during the membership cam- 
paign. The following named officers 
were elected at the meeting held at the 

Continued on page 48 
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By “Doc” Clifford 


teers GALLEY FIRES 
$2 Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. §3 


The Receiv- 

ing Ship in 
New York’s 
Navy Yard 
has an excel- 

| lent guard of 
reliable and 

| trustworthy 
men, and since 
my last visit 
Captain Fay 
has taken over 
the command 
of the Detach- 
ment. Archie 
A. Moore was 
the First 
avn geant but he 
DOC” CLIFFORD has now gone 
to Nicaragua, his place being filled by 
Sergeant Ralph G. Underwood. Ralph 
has put in some excellent service being 
at present on his fifteenth year. Ser- 
geant Robert M. Moore has recently 
shipped over for another two years, thus 
making when completed a fourteen years 

Over a hundred men reached New 
York a few weeks ago from China and 
Nicaragua. The whole group appeared 
to be in excellent health and spirits. 
Many of them had only a short time to 
complete their present term but many 
also were anticipating a further enlist- 
ment while a number were making en- 
quiries of Reserve requirements. First 
Sergeant Joseph York was responsible 
for the safe delivery of the first group 
in New York aboard the U. S. Army 
Transport “Somme.” Included among 
these were Sergeants Jack Davis, Geo. 
E. Hassett, Jr., James McCafferty, 
Harry G. Meisner, Henry B. Robinson, 
Earle L. Sanborn and eighteen Cor- 
porals. Sergeant Ferguson, so well 
known for years as the Post Exchange 
Steward par excellence of the New York 
Navy Yard, Marine Post, is at last un- 
der orders, and reports state that “Ferg” 
is getting an important post in Nica- 


ragua’s Gendarmerie. 


New York’s Banks are, many of them, 
well protected, in some cases by fine 
groups of well known Marines who not 
only maintain their excellent active serv- 
ice records, but are still amongst the 
snappiest appearing groups for men to 
be met in the financial portions of the 
great city. Major Francis C. McCon- 
nell is in charge of the famous Morgan 
Detachment, while our old friend Colonel 
Bearss is in command of the fine uni- 
formed, well drilled and efficient group 
of about 100 men who look after the 
interests of the Federal Reserve. Ser- 
geant J. H. Davis, who for nine years 
watched over the coming and going of 
New York’s enlistment contributions is 
a member of the Reserve Guard, while 
“Bill English,” officially known as “Wil- 
liam Toomer, the twenty-third street 
Star recruiter,” is now starring in the 
Equitable Trust and Bank Building. 


Paul Leach who came out of Chicago 
over ten years ago has spent about five 


years in tropical service. Robert “Bob” 
Van Camp is now home again in New 
York, his seven years includes nearly 
five in the far east on the China Patrol. 
Bob speaks of Tientsin, Canton, Pootung, 
and a heap of other places out there 
with the same easy familiarity that the 
majority of us speak of Quantico, 
Yemassee, Port Royal, Pensacola, and 
Brooklyn. Sergeant Harry Rosenberg 
greeted me with a “hello” in New York 
recently, and looks very little different 
to the days of 1917 when I first met him. 

Sergeant LeRoy A. Walker of Cincin- 
nati Recruiters has accepted a position 
in the same city with the Brinks Money 
Express Company. “Roy” has twelve 
years active service to his credit and 
keeps in active participation with activ- 
ities as Instructor for the Marine Re- 
serve force of the city in addition to the 
same duties for the Local Navy Reserve 
Unit. Sergeant Bill Dwire has left In- 
dianapolis and becomes a part of the 
Cincinnati force. Dwire is spoken of by 
some of those who know him well as 
“that tall, handsome Irishman,” and ru- 
mor says that more than one person has 
exclaimed after meeting him “What a 
thrill to meet so fine a Marine!” 

7 


Captain Frank Mallen, M. C. R., the 
well known newspaper man of New 
York, has at last fallen under the spell 
of the fair sex. Frank was with us dur- 
ing the war, and by some of us was 
thought to be quite oblivious to the so- 
licitude of the ladies on behalf of his 
welfare. Our congratulations are his 
as we extend our best wishes for the fu- 
ture of Frank and his bride. 

* * 

Some years ago I wrote a song in 
which I endeavored to express my 
thoughts of the men of the Marine 
Corps. The song was dug out of the 
buried past a few weeks ago and I am 
told may become popular. At any rate 
the words still represent my heart’s 
best sentiments and honest opinion, and 
at the wish of a number of friends I am 
passing them on as the “Poem of the 
Month.” 


Where’er our flag is waving, 
With eyes alert and keen, 

You'll find a bunch of hearty boys 
Who keep its honor clean; 

So spick and span their uniform 
Of white or O. D. green. 

They are our pride, in them we trust 
The United States Marine. 


Chorus :— 
For they’re your boys, my boys, 
For any kind of work; 
Bright boys, clean boys, 
The boys who never shirk. 
They are brave boys, true boys, 
On them the country leans; 
They're the boys you can depend on, 
The United States Marines. 


They stand the heat without ae 
The cold without a groan; 
They guard a city, dig a trench, 
Or for a road break stone. 
They fight without a thought of self, 
Not one is small or mean. 
They’re men of grit, dependable, 
The United States Marine. 
* 


To be on one ship for seven years is 
certainly a fairly good record for a Ma- 
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rine’s ability to remain at his post. First 
Sergeant Jefferson went aboard the 
U. S. S. Maryland from Norfolk in 1921 
as Private. Sergeant H. A. Conge of 
Mansfield Recruiters was his buddie, and 
they were assigned to the same gun 
crew. The ship was put in commission 
in July of that year and Jefferson has 
remained on to become the efficient 
First Sergeant of the Maryland Guard. 
* « 

A colored man was asked recently if 
he knew what a Marine was. His reply 
came quickly. “Yes, boss, a Marine is one 
of them soldiers wot fights on sea, and 
land and in the air, and just carries on.” 
Nothing could fit them better. They 
“CARRY ON.” Visiting the Reclama- 
tion Department in Quantico I find a few 
men who carry on. Around them on 
every side what is known the world over 
as “junk.” Old iron, rope, discarded ma- 
terial of all kinds, broken furniture, 
dilapidated shoes, heaps of worthless (7?) 
rubbish. And yet these men toil on in 
their work of salvage and remaking and 
reclaiming. The result is that last year 
more than $30,000 was saved to the Gov- 
ernment through their efforts. The men 
who glory in this work are Chief Q. M. 
Clerk W. J. Gray with over twenty 
years service and looked on by his staff 
as the “father of us all.” Q. M. Ser- 
geant Harry D. Bartley, known as the 
owner of two of the finest police dogs 
in the service. Harry, too, has put in 
twenty years and his “accountability” 
is not questioned. Sergeant Mike Pus- 
karich is general overseer and generally 
called “Sergeant Mike.” About two 
years ago I asked him about his length 
of service to which he replied “I have 
twenty-seven years and nine months to 
do to complete my thirty.” Mike has 
just shipped over. “Scottie,” Corporal 
Alexander Scott, with seventeen years 
experience, is a first-class mechanic and 
handles all classes of machinery and 
tools. Then there are “George” and 
“Pete,” respectively Private first-class 
George C. Shaw, and Private Peter Ca- 
landra, expert mattress and pillow 
makers. Altogether this group is a fine 
combination and withal a happy family. 

ON 


At the Rifle Range, Quantico, one al- 
ways runs across well known and “old 
reliables” from everywhere. Sergeant 
William “Curly” Carleton is there this 
week. Curly hails from Texas and has 
seen all sorts of service since I first met 
him in 1917 in Colombey, France. Then 
William Holloway, another from the 
“wild and wooley” for Bill comes from 
Oklahoma and is now one of Norfolk’s 
staff sergeants. Gunnery Sergeant Wal- 
ter H. Molen, after nineteen years and 
seven months has not forgotten that he 
comes from Trinidad, Colorado. 

4 

Years ago a boy told me he came from 
the one city that it was impossible to 
come clean from, meaning his home was 
Pittsburgh. Q. M. Sergeant J. F. Oes- 
terle belongs to the same city and 
though he has been in the Corps thirteen 
years, I could not help but tell him the 
story on which he replied, “But I did 
for my dad runs a laundry.” First Ser- 
geant John Sherman Hale left Williams- 
burgh, Ky., eleven and a half years ago. 
It seems to me that a man with three 
such names is bound to be a good Ma- 

Continued on page 51 
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% OUT OF THE BRIG | 
By LOU WYLIE 52 


a Dear Fellows: 


From this morn- 
ing’s paper we 
learned of the 
death of Major 
Charles A. Lutz, 
of the U. S. M. C. 
Major Lutz as we 
knew him was a 
dynamic, red- 
blooded man, a 
born soldier who 
served the Corps 
meticulously not 
@._—sCOibecause he was a 
born disciplinari- 
an, aS Many sup- 
posed him to be, 
but because he understood the grave 
danger of interpreting too lightly any 
order. He met death with his boots on, 
and we are sure that there was no cring- 
ing, no fear, as he received his final 
order, and “went West.” In his passing, 
the Corps lost one of its iron men, his 
friends as staunch and loyal a comrade 
as man could have. Poets are born. 
Their gift of song lives long after they 
have passed on. It is the same with 
artists, and soldiers. But the song of 
the poet, the canvas of the painter 
would be indeed blank but for the deeds 
of such born soldiers as Major Lutz. 
It is heroism that lends color to the 
brush the painter wields, and that gives 
inspiration to the poet’s song. Bravery, 
gallantry, chivalry, these three traits 
born in such men as Major Lutz set 
them above and ahead of weaker men. 
The long, dusty marches; the ringing 
note of the bugle; the acrid odor of 
powder; rows of tents beneath the star- 
light! Who can say from what far altar 
these things slip into a boy’s dreams and 
mould the man into a soldier. There are 
men in the Corps today who served un- 
der Major Lutz, who undérstood that 
his dynamic, quick actions were not 
prompted by harshness, who sensed the 
real man, and his scrupulous fairness, 
and who will pattern after him. There 
are civilians who met and thrilled to 
Major Lutz as they would to the music 
of Bach, and Beethoven, or a sculpture 
by Rodin. Of the many who will grieve 
for Major Lutz these few will grieve 
less hopelessly, for they will realize that 
a heroic picture has been painted, a 
martial song sung, and a real soldier 
has marched fearlessly to his reward. 


Lou Wylie 


Unfortunately, we are still in sick bay, 
so rather short on good material. We 
tried to get the Capt. and Mrs. Israel 
on the "phone several times as they al- 
ways have a witty line of patter, but 
they couldn’t be located. ’Fess up, folks! 
What’s the big attraction that is keep- 
img you away from home so much of 
evenings ? 


We have John Culnan to thank for an 
autographed copy of Semper Fidelis. It 
came about the time we were feeling the 
Worst, and certainly helped bring us 
around. We called Mr. Culnan once be- 
fore the Rudyard Kipling of the Corps 
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and we don’t see why he doesn’t let the 
public have some more real service 
verse. They always like it, but the ma- 
jority of the fellows seem to try and 
keep it all in service magazines, etc. 


Fellows, by the time you read this the 
chauffeur of this column will probably be 
in New York. Of course there isn’t 
much that we expect New York, or even 
Al Smith, to do about it, but neverthe- 
less, if our good intentions hold out, and 
the 25c or 40c that we have buried in an 
old tobacco box is not discovered by a 
doctor or a trained nurse we shall tuck 
the girl friend, Bill, under our arm and 
fare forth on a Morgan Line boat to 
N’ Yawk. Bill is a real good scout and 
not ashamed at all of having come from 
the Evangeline country, where the in- 
habitants are dubbed ’cajans. In fact 
she will come right out and imitate their 
patois to perfection and call “Why you 
go an trow ground in my little boy’s 
face” and tell the story about the woman 
who called to the stranger to help find 
her cow, saying “My cow, she some 
times white and sometimes red, and if 
you see her down by the bayou, push 
him in” which is one way of asking you 
to drive a red and white cow back home. 
Anyhow, if all goes well, we are sure 
that there will be some adventures, and 
in case they crop up, we shall lose no 
time in telling you about them. Guess 
we will have to keep a diary, but then, 
Bill also being a widow—maybe we had 
better not. 


Hush! Here’s some gossip, fellows. 
It seems that during the Mardi Gras 
here a certain officer (we shan’t even 
say whether Naval, Army or U. S. M. C. 
and if we are hard pressed for names 
we may blame it on a cop) took a beau- 
tiful deb to the Patio Royal for a dinner 
dance. The evening wore on and finally 
bordered on the wee sma’ hours. The 
officer and the young lady finally decided 
on French Market for a cup of coffee, 
and a drive around the St. Charles belt 
to, well, enliven them up a bit before de- 
livering the young lady on her front 
door step about the time the milkman 
got there with the milk. After the drive 
they decided as neither would probably 
wake up in time for breakfast perhaps 
they had better have some tea and toast 
at Childs. They did, and upon coming 
out of the restaurant and getting in the 
car suddenly discovered they were in a 
Nash Sedan, when the young officer’s 
ear was a Nash Roadster. Horrors! 
Visions of arrest for the theft of an 
automobile, and _ incident publicity! 
There was no question about it, they had 
taken the wrong car. Speed limits were 
discarded in getting back to the Patio. 
The young couple tumbled out of the 
sedan, and were no sooner safely en- 
sconced in the roadster than a fat but- 
ter and egg man came out with the door- 
man. “Whose car is that if it isn’t 
yours?” asked the doorman, pointing to 
the recently parked sedan. “Sure! 
Goodness, but I must be drunker’n I 
thought I was,” said the B & E. man, 
giving the doorman a handsome tip, and 
assisting a blonde into the sedan, as 
the couple in the roadster crouched 
guiltily back in their seat. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA 
By Lou Wylie 

Once there was a skipper on a freighter 
to the east, 

It was a rotten packet, not fit for man 
nor beast, 

Her chow was always short, and very 
far from good, 

And the darned old tub was worse than 
kindling wood. 

Her engines all rattled like the devil 
shaking bones, 

From bow to stern she trembled, and 
was full of rusty groans, 

She’d ship a ton of water when the seas 
weren’t high, 

And when a storm was brewing her 
crew prepared to die. 

The way her firemen cussed her would 
almost rouse the dead 

If they hadn’t been awakened by the 
words her skipper said. 

But the same gang hung about her, both 
officers and crew 

For when each voyage was finished 
they’d sign up anew. 

Then they’d shake their heads, and swear 
it was their last, 

And that they’d jump the ship next port, 
if they only dast. 

They were gifted with forebodings, and 
you’d often hear ’em say 

“This damn rotten packet like as not 
will sink today.” 

But her skipper only smiled, he had 
bought her off Bahama 

When she didn’t sport, and was just a 
plain windjammer. 

He sort of had it figured out she’d last 
his natural life, 

And was about as loyal to her as a 
sailor to his wife. . 

And the good old tub was faithful. She 
would waddle through the seas 

When other ships were foundering in a 
stiff nor’wester breeze. 


Then, the skipper up in Boston, met a 
flossy, blue-eyed dame 

Who slung up beans in restaurants, and 
he learned to call her “Mame.” 

Now, the chow that Mame was slinging 
paid her seven beans a week, 

So she up and wed the skipper in a man- 
ner rather quick, 

She packed her silken doodads up, it 
took an hour at least, 

And started with skipper, for a voyage 
to the east. 

There were four bells a-sounding when 
they got down to the pier, 

And the crew was all aboard the ship, 
down to each engineer. 

They had jammed the whistle on her, to 
give a mighty toot 

In greeting to the bridal pair, a gay and 
glad salute, 

When Bang! Her masts came tumbling! 
Her stack fell down, Kerplunk! 

And with all her crew aboard her the 
blamed ship went and sunk. 

Folk fished ’em from the water, and they 
hung ’em up to dry, 

As her skipper, quite heart broken paced 
the wharf, folks heard him sigh, 

“The poor old tub was jealous, and when 
she lamped my bride 

Her faithful heart just busted. She com- 
mitted suicide.” 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


FROM THE 60TH COMPANY IN THE 
NICARAGUAN FOOTHILLS 
By Phil Huensler 

T WAS with a feeling of deep regret 

on the part of every individual in the 
6Uth company that we were forced to 
part with Captain Lott, the much-liked 
pilot of our company during our stay in 
Leon, that colorful little hamlet. Much 
to our sorrow, we were also (much 
against their will) deserted by Lieu- 
tenants Troxell and Levie, the two pop- 
ular assistants to Captain Lott. Just 
prior to leaving 
Leon, Captain 
Henry  Linscott 
was appointed in 
command. 

Immediately up- 
on our arrival in 
Puerto Cabezas, 
termed by the 
Americans as 
“Bragman’s Bluff,” 
we were divided up 
into sections, and 
the first section, 
with Lieut. Rich- 
ard Whaling in 
command, assisted 
by Gy. Sgt. Con- 
will, left that very 
night for the 
mountains (the 
people here call 
them hills, but we 
shall stick to our 
original conten- 
tion, for moun- 
tains they most 
emphatically are). 
This of course 
broke up the 
world - famous 
pinochle combination of Conwill and 
Petrillo, known in practically every post 
in the Marine Corps. The following 
morning, another detail under the lead- 
ership of Captain Linscott himself left 
via train for Brown’s Camp, about eighty 
some odd miles out of Puerto Cabezas, 
and as we made the trip on flat cars, we 
shall testify that we traveled at least 
eighty miles. First Sgt. Fred Riewe also 
accompanied the “skipper” on the trip 
to Brown’s Camp. Of this trip we shall 
make mention later—we shall review the 
different individuals of our company at 
this time. Gunnery Sergeant Petrillo, 
or “Pete,” left on the third detail that 
we sent out, about a day following the 
second detail. Lieut. Ranck led this con- 
tingent, and was later to be stricken with 
appendicitis in the hills, but we are 
happy to say that he is fast on the road 
to recovery in the modern hospital here 
at Puerto Cabezas. 

Now it is the rainy season, and while 
a small per cent of the men of the 60th 
Company are comfortably quartered in 
Puerto Cabezas, the greater majority of 
us are out in the hills having quite a 
time of it with the rain beating down 


three-fourths of the time. The only 
source of communication that these men 
have with the outside world is by aero- 
plane. This is somewhat hampered be- 
cause of the fact that flying conditions 
are extremely bad during this season of 
the year, and that makes trips out to 
the hills infrequent. However, planes 
drop newspapers, cigarettes, and sup- 
plies whenever possible, and of course 
mail. The work of these airmen is espe- 
cially commendable as they mark the 
last word in efficiency in their line of 
endeavor. Lieutenants Guymon and 


Mr. Steger, U. S. Consul in Nicaragua, with Mrs. Steger, in front of stacked rifles 
of Marines who have just arrived aboard the U. S. S. Sapelo 


Conway, with Captain Howard in charge, 
form the nucleus of the air service down 
here. By the way, Sergeants Walt Whit- 
marsh and Clifford Heller are in Puerto 
Cabezas now, and doing guard duty oc- 
casionally, although in the case of Sgt. 
Heller, he has been appointed Police 
Sergeant of the Post. Sergeants Benton 
and Johnson, the two famous riflemen, 
are with Captain Rose, far in the inte- 
rior, and when last heard from, were 
taking daily practice sessions at target 
practice in the hopes that they will be 
fortunate enough to try out their skill 
on some of the local “yeggmen.” Cor- 
poral Earl Spencer, company clerk, came 
to Puerto Cabezas, to make out the 
much-coveted payroll, and so is deserv- 
ing of the thanks of the rest of the gang. 

Now that we have mentioned a few of 
the individuals, with your permission we 
shall go on with our description of the 
hiking down here in the hills. Upon our 
arrival at Brown’s Camp we _ were 
greeted with about seventy-five braying 
mules—incidentally, if we knew the 
trouble that those same mules were to 
give us later on, we most certainly would 
not have accorded them a very cordial 


reception. The following morning, 
bright and early, we saddled the pack 
mules, and managed to get under way 
at about seven-thirty, and after about 
two hours of much shouting and excite- 
ment, we finally made our start in ap- 
proved fashion, for although we com- 
menced to move at seven-thirty, some of 
the mules wandered off the train, and 
we had a warm two hours attempting to 
round the beasts up. At about two 
o'clock that afternoon the rain com- 
menced, and drenched to the skin in 
about fifteen minutes time, we gritted 

our teeth and pro- 
ceeded to move on- 
ward into the inte- 
rior with Captain 
Linscott, along 
with Mr. Engle- 
song, our Ameri- 
can guide, leading 
the way. At ap- 
proximately s ix 
o'clock that night, 
we parked along 
the trail with the 
rain still beating 
down from a trop- 
ical overcast sky, 
and had “corn- 
willie” and “hard- 
tack” for supper; 
a diet that was 
fated to be ours 
for many a meal. 
Up before sunrise 
next morning, still 
wet and feeling 
mighty uncomfort- 
able, we again 
hitched up the 
mules and plugged 
forward into the 
interior at about 
six o’clock, making an exceptionally fine 
start considering the conditions. This 
day, the second day out, we commenced 
to get an insight of the jungle life here 
in the interior, for our eyes fairly were 
popping out at strange sights—baboons, 
monkeys and parrots on all sides of the 
trail. It was truly an inspiring sight 
that met our eyes, for with us were boys 
from the country and boys from the 
nation’s metropolis; boys that in all 
probability less than a year ago never 
even entertained a thought of being on 
such an expedition. 

Day followed day of hiking, the trail 
at times being a mass of mud and mire 
and almost impassable in sections, but 
with the courage and stamina for which 
the Marine Corps is known all over the 
world, the boys kept plugging onward. 
Each night we camped by the side of 
some stream, or at times mercly a tiny 
creek, and slept in some sort of thatched- 
roof affair similar to the native huts 
that one encounters in Africa. On the 
trail, every once in a while a pack would 
become loose and slip off a mule, and 
amid much merry exclamations of dis- 
gust by a couple of disheartened Ma- 
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rines, the mule would be re-fitted, and 
away he’d go. However, each night the 
boys would gather around the fire, and 
make the day’s trudging and toil a mat- 
ter for light discussion. That’s the 
spirit that makes the Marine Corps stand 
out today as the greatest military or- 
ganization in the world, incidentally . . . 
when the going gets the toughest, just 
smile your troubles away—that’s our lit- 
tle secret of success. 

We established a base and quartered 
our supplies on the Cucaliya River about 
the fiftieth day out, and left a small body 
of men in charge. Just after leaving 
the base we encountered our first hill, 
but again we must say that this was in 
the form of the biggest hill we ever hope 
to see again, for it took us fully four 
hours ascending it, and three more to 
come down again. That is the most 
strenuous exercise that 
your correspondent has _ 
indulged in for some time, 7 
and if you feel that you’ve 
got stamina to spare, why 
just come down to this lit- 
tle Republic and climb 
hills for a couple of days, 
and you'll be convinced 
that you have a long way 
to travel yet before you 
ean do this little exercise 
day in and day out for 
pastime. 

Well, we finally arrived 
at the mines about three 
days traveling from the 
base, and to say that we 
were happy upon our ar- 
rival there is putting it 
mildly, for Captain Lins- 
cott purchased some huge 
juicy bananas, and they 
sure did taste better than 
any bananas we ever had 
an opportunity to taste 
before. However, after a 
person consumes a few 
meals of “cornwillie” and 
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untied, which will of course be good news 
to their host of admirers all over the 
Marine Corps, and no doubt by this time 
they are amazing the natives with their 
skillful shuffling of the cards. Next 
month we hope to have acquired further 
news for you readers, and shall tell you 
more of the doings of the boys far up 
in the hills. 


14TH COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT 
1ST BATTALION 


By The Gang, MDS 


This era marks the advent of a new 
company, the 14th, to the roster; yet, 
like the Old Guard, they have earned the 
reputation of Fidelity. Rockey’s Foot 
Calvary has marched and_  counter- 
marched from Chipote’s green hills to 
Jinotega’s grassy plain. The swollen 


Seventeen 


the exodus of our Gunnery “War Horse” 
Ryckman of gridiron fame. “Ryck” in- 
spired all of us with the old red and blue 
football spirit that has won many a 
battle. May victory’s laurels be for you 
next season. 

Sgt. “Patty” Brenan of U. S. S. Okla- 
homa fame, saw the light out on mud 


mountain “whence all he had but himself 


had fled.” Well, Patty, we know that 
China will greet you on your next cruise, 
and we are sorry to see you go, even 
if Father Time does demand a ship-over. 
Now, for some amorous news. Sgt. 
Red Campbell is turning his sweeping 
end runs to a round-up of all ye Spanish 
senoritas. In every Espacial Villa, they 
call him “Mia gallina Rojo”—N’est-ce 

pas, Red?- 
Since many wild cattle are now run- 
ning the ranges, and life is reverting 
back to the “Old West,” 


Cpl. Wingo is having the 
time of his life even 
though Casusya is hard to 
find. Buffalo Burt is an- 
other picturesque West- 

erner since he has ac- 
quired his “Moustacheo a 
la Zane Grey.” 

Well, the generator for 
the Broadcast is done by 
hand here in Quilali, so 
necessity demands a stop. 


HEADQUARTERS DOPE 
By TaBob 


The summer vacation 
season is on in full force 
and the Headquarters 
gang is burning beau- 
coup gas and oil. these 
days. 

George Benson, of the 
Enlistment Section, has 
been out west with his 
family in the family 
Chevvy taking in Chicago 
and intermediate points. 


“hardtack,” almost any- 
thing would taste good to 
a fellow. The first mine 
that we hit was the Eden . 
Mine located far up in the hills, and it 
was a beautiful sight to our weary eyes 
with its immense groves of oranges and 
fertile soil. The mine is bordered by 
mountains on all sides, and in the even- 
ing a lovely cool breeze comes sifting 
from across the surrounding mountains. 
Here we were not bothered by trouble- 
some woodticks and flying ants. The 
woodtick, by the way, we feel is espe- 
cially deserving of some adequate de- 
scription. He is a tiny insect that has a 
habit of burying himself into one’s skin, 
and making one feel in general like tear- 
ing at one’s hair in dismay. However, 
after about ten minutes search, usually 
with luck you can detect the thing and 
pluck him out after much difficulty, but 
after that length of time has expired 
usually a half a dozen more of the pests 
have found quarters on your personage 
until you finally have to give up the 
ghost in disgust and exclaim, “Let the 
darned things bite,” or words to that 
effect. 

When last heard from the boys, still 
under the direction of Captain Linscott, 
ably assisted by Fred Riewe, were oper- 
ating along the Bocay River. Gy. Sgts. 
Conwill and Petrillo are once more 


Engine which unloads Marine stores from naval transports when they 


arrive at Corinto, Nicaragua 


Coco River has proven no barrier, for 
the Ist Battalion is rivaling Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Neither has blue fields un- 
explored jungles daunted the “Fuse of 
Rockey’s Rocket.” 

Although the majority of the company 
are fresh from the drill fields of P. L., 
six months in Nicaragua has proven “the 
kids” to be a credit to the Corps, the 
Island, and the Regiment. The Navy 
Yard, New Orleans, contributed its 
quota of old timers, who not only gave 
us the benefit of long service, but of the 
unique experiences which can be ob- 
tained only in the crescent city since 
the 19th amendment. 

Unfortunately, our list of surveys 
looks like the former 1918 casualty re- 
ports, but of a less serious nature. The 
broadsides of the Anopheles was quiet, 
amd Amoeba Histolytica have been cred- 
ited with very few Swabos. Our small 
enemies are no respecters of service or 
age for our topkick, lst Sgt. Schuyler, 
one of the “Fathers of Aviation” was 
forced to abdicate because of his failure 
to adhere to Listerine advertisements. 
Here’s hoping the specialists of the 
oral cavity can fix you up first-rate, Top. 

Another of our irreparable losses was 


Pvt. De Long has re- 
turned from his vacation 
and is looking cuter and 
younger than ever. 

Mare Duffy and the Fair Helen have 
returned from Ohio, having passed many 
Chryslers, Locomobiles, etc., on the way 
back. 

We are hoping that by the time this 
goes to press Edith Brown will have re- 
captured her love for swimming and ath- 
letic sports which she was deprived of 
through her recent illness. We will not 
express ourselves as to exactly why she 
is in need of such strenuous exercise, but 
Edith is a sweet girl. 

The big tobacco companies are in for 
severe competition next year. The Jane 
Blakeney Tobacco Farm should be oper- 
ating under full blast in a few months 
and we all expect plenty of cigars, cig- 
arettes, and chewing tobacco at greatly 
lowered prices, direct from producer to 
consumer. It is regretted that there is 
no authentic photograph available of 
Jane operating the tobacco planting ap- 
paratus on her farm. Efforts will be 
made to secure such an historical pic- 
ture at a later date. 

This column wishes to express to our 
former popular Executive Officer, Lt. Col. 
Beadle, now in Nicaragua, its sincere 
sympathy for him in the loss of his be- 
loved sister, Mrs. Chapman, who was re- 
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cently laid to rest in Pohick Cemetery, 
Pohick, Va. 

Wee Winsome Winnie Winkle Bran- 
non has added a side line to her many 
activities. She has a splendid collec- 
tion of police dogs. Winnie says that 
if some of them aren’t sold mighty soon 
she would not be able to paint her 
Buick this year. Here’s hoping she sells 
them quick. 

Chris Bartley is happy. She is on the 
payroll again; Chris has been on the 
raggedy edge so often she don’t feel 
natural unless there is something to 
worry about. She is going to celebrate 
her continuance on the payroll by taking 
a vacation trip to his- 
torical Boston town 
and knowing her will- 
ingness to eat we 
imagine the stock of 
beans in that burg 
will be rapidly as- 
sailed by her vora- 
cious appetite. 

Headquarters is be- 
ing well represented 
in the Reserve Train- 
ing Camps at Quan- 
tico this year; Capt. 
Charles A. Ketcham, 
lst. Lt. Troy A. Nub- 
son, and 2d Lt. Albert 
F. Sisson, having 
been assigned to ac- 
tive duty. We hope 
Capt. Ketcham don’t 
lose as much weight 
as he did last year at 
Parris Island. 

Mrs. Furniss is re- 
newing old acquain- 
tances in Michigan. 
She still insists it is 
a fine State to come 
from and lack of time 
prevents us from ar- 
guing the issue. 

Charlie Brown is 
taking his family for 
a trip in the east and 
intends to splash his 


A MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRAPH OF 
Taken at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Boston, in the spring of 1894. 
is the temporary wooden building used by the officer of the day, on the site now occu- 


pied by the administrative offices Sitting, left to right: Brigadier General R. L. an automboile in a 


THE LEATHERNECK 

The tournament was 36 holes medal 
score for the Mellon Trophy, which was 
won by the First team of the Post Office 
Department. The Headquarters Marines 
entered two teams but had no luck and 
did not even come close to the winners, 
however, they did not finish last. The 
teams were composed of the following 
men on duty at headquarters; Wilson, 
O'Toole, Brigham and-Sutphin as the 
first team and Dunavent, Sherry, Law- 
renson and Shanahan on the second team. 
For the good of the service we will not 
publish the scores of the individuals, be- 
cause they are afraid of getting the 
razzberry from the gang. Bob O’Toole 
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week trying to entertain his father who 
is a minister of the gospel. Fred was 
around Headquarters trying to find some 
one who could tell him how to say grace 
at meals. 

Quartermaster Clerk E. E. Barde has 
been on the sick list at the Naval Hos- 
pital the last two weeks and probably 
will be there two more weeks. He was 
at the office the other day and said he 
was feeling fine but the doctors were 
trying their best to find something 
wrong with him. He is afraid they will 
make him sick before they get through 
with him. 

On a recent visit to Parris Island, 
S. C., we discovered 
that our old friend 
Eddie Smith was an 
ardent golf bug. We 
spent many happy 
hours on the links 
with him while there. 
By the way old Elmer 
E. Barde is also a nut 
on the game so be- 
tween those two and 
Bob O’Toole the A. & 
I. has three playing 
Clerks. 

A certain young 
lady in the A. & I. 
Dept. received some 
seeds from another 
young lady and was 
showing them around 
the office but did not 
know what kind they 
were. She said they 
were some kind of 
flowers so she planted 
them in her front 
yard. They came up 
the other day and 
turned out to be a 
fine bunch of Tomato 
plants. She always 
gets things Mix(ed) 


THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AGO up. 


In background Can you _ picture 
Mrs. Mix stranded in 


: Meade, then a major; Major General Charles Heywood, commandant, then a colonel; se 
feet in the salty wa- Brigadier General F. H. Harrington, then a captain. Standing, left to right: Brigadier rain storm and flood 
ter at Atlantic City. General Henry C. Haines, then a first lieutenant; Brigadier General George Richards, and a brave, bold 


Don’t get your bath- 
ing suit wet Charlie. 

Noble Wilson rarely takes extended 
leave as the afternoons on the golf 
course normally provide his vacation but 
he plans a week soon. 

The latest addition to the Records Di- 
vision, Mrs. Helen Bretherton, is very 
noticeable by her absolute refusal to 
make any noise. Her type of individual 
is very rare at Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters. 

Our Chief Clerk, Mr. Snell, has been 
sporting a couple of nifty new suits 
lately. More power to the Welch Bill 
and we will all cut loose. 

Bashful Bill McKelden is planning a 
trip for the last of July and the first 
part of August. We refuse to toot his 
horn any more since he failed to take 
advantage of a very sweetly worded 
“dare” contained in a letter addressed 
to “TaBob” by a clever young lady from 
the South. Our communication was 
turned over to Bill and we regret to say 
he fell down on the job miserably. 

The Interdepartmental Golf Associa- 
tion held their second annual golf tour- 
nament on the links of the Indian 
Springs Golf Club at Four Corners, Md. 


then a second lieutenant. 


was lucky enough to win a new Kro 
Flight-Sweet Spot No. 1 iron for low 
net in class “C.” 

There was some choice scandal last 
month at Headquarters that if it were 
known around Washington would wipe 
the Tea Pot Dome case off the front 
page. Foley and Ayres of the Pay 
Dept. accompanied by Mrs. Foley and 
Margaret Shaughnessy of the A & I De- 
partment took a trip to the big city up 
east in Joe Ayres car. We understand 
that Margaret was put off at Newark, 
N. J. As yet we haven’t found the rea- 
son. The other three continued on to 
little ol’ New York where Joe was to 
call on an old flame of his. He told 
Foley to wait for him and if the greet- 
ing was warm enough he would spend 
the evening there but if the greeting was 
cool he would be right back. Well in- 
stead of the usual “Good Evening” Joe 
was greeted with a big “Howdy Joe.” 
So Joe stayed for the evening. Joe 
is ready to go on another trip but can’t 
seem to register with Foley or Mar- 
garet. 

Fred Sharpnack is on leave the last 


fireman carrying her 

from the car to a 
place of safety. Giles wanted to know 
how many firemen it took to accomplish 
the stunt. 

They tell me there is a young man in 
the mail room that is trying to get Ger- 
tie’s goat but from what we know about 
her it can’t be done. However he is 
getting a new car and we think Gertie 
will be the one girl in the Department 
who will be invited to initiate it. 

Anna McGoldrick is spending her an- 
nual leave away up in New Jersey. We 
will hear all about all the bad weather 
and all the hard times she had when 
she returns. She never thinks of the 
good times to tell about. 

Mix got a raise the first of July and 
treated the Muster Roll Division to a 
five pound box of candy. We don’t know 
what to expect when she gets the other 
raise under the Welsh Bill. 


WING DOPE FROM OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON NINE, M, PORT 
AU PRINCE, HAITI 
By C. M. Tyner 
First Lieut. Lester N. Medaris joined 
the Squadre= via the “S. S. Ancon” on 
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May 20th, and has taken up his duties 
as Officer in Charge of Flying and Com- 
manding Officer, Headquarters. Lieut. 
Rhoads, former officer in charge of fly- 
ing is now assistant to Lieut. Medaris. 

Col. L. M. Gulick, the Brigade Com- 
mander, inspected the personnel and ma- 
terial of this squadron on Saturday, May 
2%th. After the inspection Cpl. Harrison 
took a picture of the command with the 
Brigade Commander. 

On Wednesday, May 30th, a detach- 
ment of two officers and four squads from 
Observation Squadron Nine, along with 
like detachments from the other organi- 
zations in the First Brigade, partici- 
pated in Memorial Day exercises at the 
cemetery. 

Capt. Jesse A. Nelson is now our 
division commander, vice Capt. Thomas 
R. Shearer, who was detached to the 
United States via the June “Kittery.” 

Now that the squadron commander is 
getting to be a very “short timer,” we 
are all wondering how we are going to 
like the new C. O.° All we can say at 
present is that if we like his relief as 
much as we like Capt. Presley, we will 
all extend and spend the rest of our 
cruises in Haiti. All hands will be sorry 
to see Capt. Presley leave us, but we 
realize that he can’t stay in Haiti for- 
ever, so we’re all wishing him the best 
of luck, and hoping that he will like his 
new station. 

The gang put on a minstrel show, fol- 
lowed by a dance to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new recreation hall on June 
13th. Everything went off very nicely, 
thanks to Lieut. Harmon, who was its 
supervisor. Needless to say, a good time 
was had by all who attended. 

Lieut. Millard has taken over the new 
Post Exchange, and now has the situa- 
tion well in hand, nuff said. 

It seems that every time we get a 
new Sergeant something happens to him; 
first it was Coder who, if you remember, 
failed to get up for breakfast on the 
morning following the day he made ser- 
geant. Now we have Rodgers, who 
made sergeant on June 2ist, and took 
sick the same day; he isn’t out of the 
hospital yet. It’s hard to tell what is 
liable to happen to the next man who 
is promoted to sergeant down here; he 
probably never will recover from the 
shock. 

Others who were promoted on the 21st 
are: Cpl. Sam Williams, to sergeant; 
Privates First Class Nations, Davis, 
Teague and Bobin, to corporals; Privates 
Gayon, Wood, Tyner and Abraham to 
privates first class; Privates Cole and 
O’Hey to specialists third class; Pri- 
vates Wall and Schurr to specialists 
fourth class, and Private First Class 
Riggs and Private Mann to specialists 
fifth class. 

One of our brand new corporals made 
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a very spectacular play out on the base- 


ball diamond the other day. The first 
team was playing the second team, the 
score was tied, it was the last inning, 
there were two outs and the batter (Cor- 
poral Bobin) had two strikes on him 
then; after all hope had been discarded 
our hero knocked a home run. The 
“Polock” has already written home about 
it; it is no doubt in the “Nanticoke 
Herald” by this time. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, 
PUGET SOUND, WASH. 
By Ross 

Well, folks, here we are, so tune your 
right lobe in on this, and get the latest 
dope from the Puget Sound District. 
We hope you will enjoy our broadcasting 
as this is our first attempt. 

Last week a gentleman from Seattle 
by the name of Sgt. F. P. Porfert ar- 
rived at the Post with the information 
that he was going to establish a recruit- 
ing station at the barracks. The ser- 
geant said that the reason for the re- 
cruiting station here was that the boys 
could not get to Seattle fast enough to 
continue their service in the Corps, so he 
would be right on the spot to sign them 
up for another cruise. 

Last week the Post gave a dance spon- 
sored by Gy. Sgt. Clayton, our landscape 
masseur, and Sgt. Green, our mess ser- 
geant. All the shieks turned out in their 
best blues, and gave the girls a treat. 
Sgt. Major Nelson was present. He 
certainly shakes a mean hoof, as it was 
noticed that more than one of the gentler 
sex cast frivolous smiles in his direction. 

In the last month the parking spaces 
for motor vehicles around the barracks 
have taken on quite a busy aspect. In 
the motorcycle line it is not quite safe 
to cross any of the intersections, as 
some of the boys are inclined toward 
doing Lindbergh stunts. Last evening 
Pvt. Hoffman invested in one, and we 
have not figured out yet which won the 
battle, Pvt. Hoffman or the motorcycle, 
as most of the time the machine seemed 
to be riding him. Pvt. Hixenbaugh, our 
post plumber, has been talking motor- 
eycle for the last month, but does not 
seem to have the necessary funds to 
invest in one. 

Cpl. Arend, our mail orderly, says, “I 
think I will stay with my trusty steed, 
the bike, as I think it is not so fast, but 
more secure.” 

Pvt. Cook, better known as “Square 
Deal Cook,” and Pvt. 1st Cl. Fritz, have 
taken up their residence out in the sub- 
urbs of West Bremerton. We wonder 
what the attraction is out there. When 
asked where they lived, we got the in- 
formation that it was away out in the 
sticks, and that they could not tell us 
as they were afraid that we would get 
lost trying to find it. 
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Well, folks, it is time for us to sign 
off. You will hear from us again as 
soon as we get some more dope. 


NEWS FROM THE FLAGSHIP U. S. S. 
“TEXAS,” BALBOA, C. Z. 
By Pfc. Albert A. Brown 

Well, the old “Texas” gang is pretty 
well scattered now. We lost fourteen 
men at San Pedro on the way down the 
coast headed for Panama and a Butt. 
We received on board seven men at the 
same time from MB San Diego all set 
for a tour of sea duty. 

They weren’t seagoing Marines for 
long. Wednesday, the thirteenth of all 
days, a message came in to the com- 
manding officer for all available Marines 
to be transferred to the expeditionary 
forces at Corinto. 

The old “Texas” was the scene of 
feverish activities with the new men 
trying to find the leggings that they 
thought were discarded forever and 
wondering whether to write a few lines 
to the best girl at home. The old men 
figuring out how to manage the “heavy” 
that they hadn’t seen for the last couple 
of years and all hands wondering what 
it would be like chasing “Spics” through 
the hills and Boskies. 

The old top was wondering whether he 
should take the field kitchen and if he did 
who would do the cooking and what 
would be found there to cook. 

Order was finally developed out of 
chaos and when the Wahoo dropped an- 
chor in Corinto at six ack emma on 
Thursday, the fourteenth, all hands were 
ready to go. 

Eighty-one men, under command of 
Captain T. E. Kendricks and 2nd Lieut. 
T. C. Perrin, were landed in Corinto. 
The band and all hands of the crew were 
on deck to bid them Aloha and the best 
of luck. 

Gunnery Sergeant F. N. Daugherty 
and three men were left behind to take 
inventory and clean up in the store- 
rooms. This is going to be a very quiet 
ship for the four of us left behind for 
the next five months. We have great 
hopes that all of the men will be back 
at the end of the elections. 


MARINE GUARD, U. S. S. “ARIZONA” 
Compartment Cleaners at the “Mike” 

Well, brother Leathernecks, if you will 
lend us part of your time, we will try to 
explain who’s who aboard here. We 
have for commanding officer Capt. J. L. 
Perkins; 2nd Lieut., T. H. Saunders; 
Sgt. E. F. Parker for top kick, and Gy. 
Set. F. M. Young, fresh from China, and 
Sgt. Charlie Long for police sergeant, 
who has served in that capacity for a 
year. We are aboard one of the best 
ships in the fleet, and have one of the 
most efficient guards. The conduct of 
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the men when ashore is praiseworthy; 
there are per.ods of eight months with- 
out any A. W. O. L. We have a guard 
of seventy-four men, and we man six 
guns of the Second Battery, three of 
which have white “E’s” made during 
short-range battle practice of 1927. We 
stand third in the fleet in gunnery. Every 
man is a qualified rifleman, and 85 per 
cent are sharpshooters or experts. We 
have a large number of athletes; prob- 
ably a lot of you know Pvt. H. E. 
Sweeny, champion lightweight boxer, 
who just arrived from China and is now 
aboard the “Arizona.” The Marines 
have the ship service store, shoe shop, 
movies, jewelry shop and soda foun- 
tain. We are all standing by for the 
East Coast Navy Yard, which we ex- 
pect to reach sometime between the first 
of Junt® and the middle of July 1929. 
We are signing off with the “At "Em” 
spirit of 1928. 


MARINE GUARD, U. S. S. “NEW 
MEXICO,” FLAGSHIP 


Upon our arrival at Bremerton from 
the cruise to Honolulu, we shoved off to 
the rifle range at Fort Lewis. The 
guard from the Pensy was with us, and 
we were a hundred and fifty strong. All 
the men that fired the course qualified, 
and several promising shots were dis- 
covered. Gy. Sgt. Hostrum’s work is 
beginning to show, and the men cer- 
tainly appreciate the services of so capa- 
ble a man. 

Before the last group had an oppor- 
tunity to fire the course for record, we 
received orders to return to the ship, 
and prepare to go aboard the U. S. S. 
“Nitro.” We are going to Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, but from there our future rests 
with the Corps. 

To all you fellows wuo have served 
aboard the U. S. S. “New Mexico,” and 
all who anticipate sea duty, we who have 
just left her still maintain that she’s a 
“Wonder Ship’—the best in the Navy, 
that’s what the gang says. We all have 
had our good times, and times when the 
going was tough, but the first over- 
shadow the latter to such a degree that 
we would like to go back when this is 
over. 

As the Nitro shoved off, the crew of 
the “New Mexico” laid aft, and the band 
played several selections befitting the oc- 
casion; “The Marine Hymn” being one 
of them. Cpl. Howard H. Gould III was 
the Master of Ceremonies for the Old 
Guard, and responded by giving the ship 
three big ones. The people who wit- 
nessed the demonstration wondered why 

it was that “New Mex. Spirite.” 
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NEWS ITEMS: RECRUITING DIS- 
TRICT OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
By Howard P. Youngs 
Nineteen days of rain so far this 
month, and this happens to be written on 
the 25th. Not so bad for a DRY State 
like Indiana. However, we did manage 
to get four days without rain to get our 
annual target practice in at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, which is lo- 
cated about twelve miles from the city. 
The results were as follows: With the 
rifle, five experts and five sharpshooters; 
and with the pistol, one expert, three 
sharpshooters, five marksmen, and one 
unqualified (which happened to be Sgt. 
Sottile, the star recruiter of the Dis- 
trict). Sgt. Sottile, besides being a star 
recruiter, is also a good hiker, but not 
so good a judge when the question of 
“To fire, or not to fire” arises. We were 
shooting the annual after having been 
held up for nearly a week on account of 
rain, and Sottile got up at 5:30 a. m., 
looked out the window, and says, “Rain! 


LET’S HAVE MORE LIKE THIS 
Abilene, Texas, 
July 13, 1928. 
Howdy, Bunch! 

Yes, sir! Here’s my check for 
$3.00 and I want that old “Marine 
Hymn” also “The Leatherneck” so 
I can keep up with the old gang. 

We are expecting all you buddies 
in Dallas, Texas, .or the big Ma- 
rine blow-out and we are going 
over the top again—Come be with 
us! 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. CLUTTER 


Good! I sleep some more,” and went back 
to bed; woke up at 7:30 a. m., again 
looked out the window, sunshine, good 
night, too late to make the truck for 
rifle range, so took the bus for Fort 
Harrison in full recruiting splendor for 
range, but after the bus had gone sev- 
eral miles he found out he was on the 
wrong bus, and had to hike about five 
miles in blues to the range, where he ar- 
rived hours late, but not too late to pull 
targets. He was on time thereafter. 

Our publicity activities were few and 
far between this month, but we were in- 
vited to take part in the Flag Day serv- 
ices sponsored by the local B. P. O. E. 
lodge on June 14th, but had to decline on 
account of being on the range. 

Several large bundles of magazines 
donated by Captain Creamer were mailed 
to our buddies in Nicaragua on the 19th 
and more will be forwarded at a later 
date. 
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Sergeant Earl Bostick, U. S. M. C.,, 
non-commissioned officer in charge of 
sub-district headquarters at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, came in to fire on the range, 
and qualified as expert rifle and pistol 
marksman. Worth coming for, wasn’t 
it? Wish that Fell and Hart from SDH. 
St. Louis, Mo., could have been along, 
but they have a rifle range near St. 
Louis, and they may have a chance later 
on to show how good they are with the 
rifle and pistol. 

Sergeant Bostick expects to hold an- 
other Volunteer Marine Corps examina- 
tion on June 29th, and states he will 
have quite a number lined up. I hope 
so, Sergeant, as Fisher and myself would 
like to have something to do. 

Sergeant Ambrose M. Fell and Ser- 
geant Loran B. Hart, U. S. M. C., our 
representatives at SDH. St. Louis, Mo., 
participated in the funeral of the late 
Private Joe F. Wagner, U. S. M. C., who 
was killed in China. The burial took 
place on June 10th at Sunset Hill Ceme- 
tery, Granite City, Mlinois. 


TWO ENLISTED MEN WILL ACCOM- 
PANY BYRD TO ANTARCTIC 

Gunnery Sergeants Kennard F. Bubier 
and Victor H. Czegka, U. S. Marine 
Corps, have been selected to accompany 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., 
retired, on his antarctic expedition. Both 
have been granted a furlough for the 
duration of the expedition. 

Gy Szt. Bubier was born in Provi- 
dence, R. IL. on October 17, 1902, and 
entered the Marine Corps on January 
4, 1923. His next of kin is Mrs. Sophie 
Bubier, 2503 Fourteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Bubier has special- 
ized as an aviation mechanic, and first 
received flying orders on June 1, 1925. 
He has been selected by Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., retired, to ac- 
company him on his Antartic Expedi- 
tion as a mechanic. Prior to this as- 
signment he was stationed at the fly- 
ing field, Marine Barracks, Quantico, and 
has also served in the Republic of Haiti. 
He recently completed a course at the 
Air Service Technical School, Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Illinois, and was com- 
mended by the Major General Comman- 
dant for having been a member of the 
class that received the highest average 
of any class ever graduated from the 
Crew Chiefs’ Course at Chanute Field. 

Gy. Sgt. Czegka entered the Marine 
Corps on February 8, 1905, and has 
served continuously in the Corps since 
that date. He was born May 20, 1880, 
in Hluchov, Province of Moravia, Aus- 
tria. His record is one of the most out- 
standing in the non-commissioned rank, 
and his services have been of great 
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value in connection with engineering, 
gunnery and technicalities of munition 
production; especially during the late 
war and while on expeditions, nearly all 
of which he has accomplished since his 
enlistment. His latest special duty was 
with the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


THE PRESIDENTS NEW ADMIRAL 


The following article taken from 
“Time” gives us a chuckle: 

Howard Johnson, U. S. N., chief petty 
officer on the yacht “Mayflower,” is this 
summer a member of the President’s 
retinue at Cedar Island Lodge. His 
especial duty has been the operation of 
a motion picture camera. But last week, 
as he walked along Brule River with 
President Coolidge, a new duty came to 
him. The President pointed to a flotilla 
of canoes, said: “You are the only Navy 
man in my party. I'll make you ad- 
miral of the fleet.” Soon Officer John- 
son was seen scrubbing the President's 
favorite fishing canoe. 


DIVISION COMPETITION HELD AT 
PEKING 

In accordance with M. C. O. No. 10, 
1928, the Tientsin detail of competitors 
from Third Brigade, under Captain 
James E. Snow, arrived at Peking, on 
lst April, 1928, for preliminary shoot- 
ing, prior to the Asiatic matches. Sev- 
eral days later the Fourth Regiment 
detail arrived from Shanghai under Ist 
Lieut. Harry E. Leland. The Peking 
Legation Guard detail, under 2nd Lieut. 
W. W. Davidson, were on hand to greet 
the details from the Third Brigade. 

All competitors were assembled at the 
International Rifle Range immediately 
and began practice for the big matches 
which were scheduled to begin on 23rd 
April. On 19 April the preliminary rifle 
competition was fired, Lieut. Col. E. B. 
Moses having been assigned as officer 
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in charge of competitions. He was as- 
sisted by Major Calhoun Ancrum, chief 
range officer; lst Lieut. W. W. Wen- 
singer as statistical officer, and sufficient 
officers from the Third Brigade and the 
Legation Guard as scorers. 

The rifle competitions proper began 
on Monday, 23rd April, with 96 enlisted 
and commissioned competitors starting 
the match. The first stage was com- 
pleted the first day, after which 28 men 
and 3 officers dropped out, reducing the 
relays from seven to five on the 14 tar- 
gets available. On Tuesday morning the 
second stage was completed after which 
the number of competitors dropped to 
49. In the afternoon both stages of 
1000 yards were fired ending the rifle 
competition with results shown below. 


On Wednesday morning of 25th of 
April the preliminary pistol match was 
fired followed the next day by the com- 
petition proper. The results of the com- 
petition proper are shown below. Lieut. 
Davidson, a _ first-time competition 
shooter, was the shining light in both 
pistol and rifle, winning a gold medal 
in both competitions. Lieut. Harry E. 
Leland, by winning a gold medal with 
the rifle, completed his efforts to be- 
come a distinguished marksman, as did 
Sergeant Miller and several others. A 
number of medal winners increased their 
standing from one to two “legs” for dis- 
tinguished and a number who already 
had two “legs” were squeezed out by 
the new material which competed. 

Both competitions were conducted in 
ideal shooting weather, although during 
the early stage of the pistol competition 
a brisk wind baffled some of the less ex- 
perienced shooters. 


This was the first time that a division 
competition has been held on the Inter- 
national Range at Peking, and all those 
who participated were enthusiastic about 
the suitability of this range and the 
pleasantness of its site. 
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After the competitions all competitors 
were brought into the Legation Guard’s 
quarters and given a few days to look 
around Peking before being returned to 
their former duties or to Quantico, 
where the silver and gold medal winners 
are to take part in Marine Corps 
matches. 

Medal Winners, Asiatic Division Rifle 


Competition 
Name Score Medal 

Set. August W. Carlson 763 (Dist) 
Ist Lt. Harry Leland 758 Gold (Ex) 
Cpl. Carl Raines 753 Gold 
Pvt. Donald A. McConnell 750 Gold 
2nd Lt. Wm. W. Davidson 745 Gold (Ex) 
Pvt. Frederick H. Midgely 743 Gold 
Cpl. Geo. O. Rortvedt 739 Silver 
Gy. Sgt. John C. Miller 739 Silver 
Gy. Set. Melvin T. Huff 737 «Silver 
Cpl. Fayette A. Carlin 735 Silver 
2nd Lt. I. M. Bethel 734 Bronze(Ex) 
Pvt. Jos. T. Shegoski 734 Bronze 
Pvt. Leslie R. Bledsoe 734 Bronze 
Cpl. Burr A. Evans 734 Bronze 
Cpl. Wm. A. Easterling 733 Bronze 
Pvt. Louis E. Straub 732 Bronze 
Sgt. Jesse G. Edwards 732 Bronze 
Medal Winners, Asiatic Division Pistol 

Competition 

Name Score Medal 

Gy. Sgt. Melvin T. Huff 490 (Dist) 


2nd Lt. Wm. W. Davidson 487 Gold (Ex) 
Pvt. Leonard A. Walker 485 Gold 


Pvt. Leslie R. Bledsoe 485 Silver 
Pfe. Jasper J. Gillette 484 Silver 
Pvt. Chalmer F. Rose 482 Bronze 
Cpl. Burr A. Evans 470 Bronze 


Tpr. Ronald H. Beddoe 469 Bronze 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS SIGHT-INS 
IN NICARAGUA 
By “Sopiloti” 

The “merrie’ month of May has 
passed without our finding out the 
identity of the Mary. The two squad- 
rons put in 980:55 minutes in the air for 
the month, which is the record for one 
month to date. During the month Chief 
Marine Gunner Mike Wodarczyk broke 
another Nicaraguan air record when he 
flew 91:15 for the month. Mr. Wodar- 
ezyk held the previous monthly record 
when last October he piled “up” 88 hours 
and 15 minutes in the old D. H.’s over 
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Beater: Capt. Stanley A. Beard, Capt. Charles A. Ketcham, Capt. John A. Layne, Capt. Frank B. Wilbur, Lt. Robert E. Barrett, Lt, Carl R. 
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the fighting territory. With the orders 
carrying the chief gunner back to the 
West Coast there goes—to quote Major 
Rowell in the weekly news letter—‘a 
go-getting, fighting pilot in a class by 
himself and his detachment was a real 
loss to the squadrons in Nicaragua.” The 
gunner put in a total of 557 hours in 
Nicaragua and stands at the head of the 
list with 25 enemy contacts to his credit. 
He has been twice recommended for the 
distinguished flying cross and once for 
the Navy cross for his heroic flying. To 
his way of thinking it is not V O 7-M 
but V O 7-“Mike” and that’s the way 
most of the rest of us feel. The outfit 
presented him and Major Rowell with a 
solid gold pair of wings made of old 
Central American coins. 

We also lose, very soon, Major Ross 
E. Rowell, who has commanded the air 
units in Nicaragua since the Marine oc- 
cupation in early 1927. So much has 
been said about this fearless leader (and 
he did not get the publicity via the 
Mitchell route) that suffice is to say that 
he was awarded the distinguished flying 
cross and has been twice recommended 
for the Navy cross for his air leader- 
ship in fights with the outlaws. Major 
Rowell goes to the Air Service Tactical 
School at Langley Field, Virginia. 

As we predicted in the “sight-ins’ 
last month as soon as we get the flying 
game on a paying basis here that some- 
body come down and want to take it 
over. A Mr. MacGregor, with ancestors 
that came from Jerusalem, has made 
many visits to the field and Major Rowell 
has given him the dope on flying condi- 
tions in Nicaragua. It is understood 
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that Mr. MacGregor proposes putting in 
an air line in Nicaragua running from 
Havana on the north and Panama on the 
south, with Managua as the terminal, 
and lay-over point. We haven’t heard 
who is to get the banana concession on 
the big planes as yet and don’t want to 
be quoted officially. 

On May 30th, Decoration Day, two 
planes armed with bombs and machine 
guns flew over the graves of the fallen 
that have been buried deep on the jungle 
trails and bombed the grave sites with 
beautiful large floral bombs that were 
prepared at Managua. Major Rowell, 
with Sergeant Norris and Sergeant Frith 
with Corporal Williams dropped flowers 
on the graves of Captain Hunter and 
Corporal Williams, who were killed May 
14th when Captain Hunter’s patrol was 
ambushed on the Cua River. Chief Ma- 
rine Gunner Wodarezyk with Colonel 
Dunlap, C. O., of the 11th Regiment at 
Ocotal, dropped tributes on the graves 
of the seven men who fell when Captain 
Livingston’s and Lt. Richal’s columns 
were hit on January 3rd and 4th and on 
the site of the plane crash of D. H. 6915 
near Quilali where Lt. Earl A. Thomas 
and Sergeant Frank E. Dowdell lost 
their lives after a heroic battle with 
overwhelming forces of outlaws after 
they escaped from their burning plane 
on October 8th. 

“In Flanders Field the poppies blow 

Between the crosses row on row.” 

There are no crosses to mark the 
graves deep in the jungle fastness where 
they fell. There are no “The larks, still 
bravely singing, flying by.” 

The bodies of Lt. Thomas and Ser- 
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geant Dowdell were never found. Their 
tomb is God’s morass of the miasmatic 
dark dank jungles somewhere along the 
Coco River in northern Nicaragua. 

Many of the floral tributes dropped 
never struck the ground but hung in the 
jungle vines and giant trees, there to 
wilt under the tropical sun a tribute of 
our sentiment. 

The latest addition to the armament of 
the fighting planes has been a machete 
to each plane. The machete will serve 
a dual purpose in the event a plane is 
forced down. It can be used to hew a 
path through the tropical undergrowth 
or in the event an outlaw is met he can 
be coped with according to the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules as laid down for 
jungle jams in Nicaragua and that is 
“Catch-as-catch-can.” The Cosairs now 
carry 700 rounds for the fixed Browning 
in the wing, 300 or more rounds for the 
flexible on the rear cockpit, 200 rounds 
for the Thompson Sub that is carried in 
the luggage compartment, and each 
pilot and observer carries a total of 81 
rounds of ammunition for his pistol. It 
might also be mentioned here that each 
man is equipped with the digited ex- 
tremities that made Gene Tunney fam- 
ous and at the other end of their 
anatomies are the pedal extremities that 
either stand or carry their master away 
from trouble, according to what part of 
Georgia he is from, to quote Sergeant 
“Boot” Edge. 

We read in the Literary Digest that 
the gang around Chicago have tossed 
480 “pineapples” in the past eight 
months in their effort of purging the 
Chicago Sunday School Quarterlies of 
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English sentiment. Now, in this whole 
“banana war,” we have not dropped but 
310 bombs or “bananas.” So Mayor 
Thompson needs General McCoy worse 
than Nicaragua. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Sterling has 
inaugurated a new system in the Q. M. 
that has been dubbed the “Sterling Bar- 
gain Basement.” Ai the window he has 
a small electric button that is marked 
“Push for Service.” Now what we want 
to say is that you get the service with 
a smile at this place and all the “Pull” 
you might muster won’t get you any 
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with a shock by the entire command. 
While the details of the crash have not 
been learned at this writing, we feel the 
loss of our to-have-been Commanding 
Officer more than words can express. In 
the passing of Major Lutz, Lieutenant 
Busbey, and Corporal McChesney, the 
Aircraft Squadrons of Nicaragua lost the 
services of three men _ un-replaceable. 
The heart-felt sympathy of the entire 
command goes out to the dear ones of 
the three men as we carry-on. 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” 
Corporal Emil S. Peters recently gave 
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fear of ignorance). While it was regis- 
tering above 95 degrees “hot” on the 
ground the tiny balloon was up in an 
altitude of approximately from 70 to 
100 degrees “below” and we don’t mean 
“down.” 

Corporal Campbell is to be commended 
by Science in general for his research 
work in aerology and with the most ad- 
verse conditions caused by the rainy 
season, there is more credit to be given. 
So along with the Generals and the Ad- 
mirals we congratulate Campbell. 

“Charlie” was formerly an art student 


‘ more. Sterling’s Scotch helper Patrick a pint of his blood to save the life of at The John Heron Art Institute in In- 
, 0. McDonnough has recently turned in Private Albert Dunshee. dianapolis, and has an eye for art as 
, his rifle for a Supply Sergeant’s billet Dunshee, weakened by the ravages of well as for peering through a theodolite 
/ and Mac fits in fine. If there is a man systematic weakness after an operation through the trophosphere chasing a pilot 
. better versed than Sterling on airplane was near death. At a mess formation balloon. His data taken will no doubt 
, nomenclature in the Marine Corps, the Officer of the Day asked for volun- open up new research into the natures 
‘ somebody please nominate him. teers for a blood transfusion. Corporal of the higher air currents and may pos- 
B On June 3rd, Archie Paschal on leave Peters with Privates Dupler and Rickey sibly be of benefit to the German who 
, took back with him proposes to visit 
* Sergeants Carl “fe & Mars with his rocket 
‘ Clandestine Long, plane in the near fu- 
1 Bebe Rhodes, and ture. Major Rowell 
t Corporal Hokum recently awarded 
h Seanlon. The afore- Campbell flight or- 
named gentlemen ders and he has 
. are candidates for passed his gunnery 
“ the next flying class and other observer’s 
> at Pensacola. The tests successfully. 
. trio are surely en- But we hear that 
¥ thused and we hope Charlie’s “sweet po- 


that they weather 
all the check hops 
and the benzine 
board for many 


happy landings as 
N. A. Ps. 

You have all 
heard of the man 


named Samson, pos- 
sibly of Swedish an- 
cestry, who went out 
one afternoon and 
slew 10,000 Philis- 
tines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass. That 
story has nothing on 


the “slaying” of a 


Nicaraguan with a 
ham bone (and the 
meat was still on 
this bone). Recently Gunnery Sergeant 


Sheppard with Private Murphy were 
dropping Post Exchange supplies at 
Matagalpa from No. 1 Fokker, when an 
overshot due to rough air and swarms 
of buzzards, hit a native house. The 
ham crashed through the roof and hit a 
man on the head. The report received 
on Thursday, the day of the accident was 
to the effect that the man had been 
killed. Three days later a radio was re- 
ceived stating that the man was alive 
“again.” And it so happened that the 
Nicaraguan’s name is Jesus Diaz, mak- 
ing the resurrection licensed. This se- 
rial slapstick “comedy” would not be so 
disastrous if the famed Chas. Chaplin 
custards were used; but the hams don’t 
spatter, according to the victim. The 
situation at Matagalpa has been reme- 
died by moving the panel station out of 
the center of the town to a hill nearby. 

From un-official sources it is under- 
stood that ex-mayor Thompson of Chi- 
cago has made Shep and Murph sub- 
stantial offers to come to Chicago and 
— the English element out of 


The report of the crash of the fifth 
Fokker at File, Virginia was received 


311th Company, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, firing at floating targets from the 
naval training ship, U. S. S. “Wilmington,” on Lake Erie 


and Trumpeter Hammack immediately 
stepped forward. The four men under- 
went blood tests on Sunday afternoon 
and on Monday morning Corporal Peters’ 
blood was found most suitable for the 
transfusion. The operation was per- 
formed Monday noon and Monday night 
Private Dunshee’s condition was _ re- 
ported much better and hopes are held 
for his recovery. 

This act is just another exemplification 
of the spirit of the Corps, “Always 
Faithful.” 

The altitude record for a pilot balloon 
ascension for the three services was 
broken twice in succession by Corporal 
Charles Clifford Campbell, the Chief 
Aerographer of these squadrons on 
March 25th and June 13th respectively. 

The record for March 25th was 77,657 
feet and while letters of commendation 
were forthcoming from the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant and Admiral Moffett, 
Campbell beat his first record with an 
altitude of 79,429 feet. These records 
are probably records for the “outside” 
as well as the service. These ascensions 
punctured the polar currents caused by 
the earth’s conversion currents (this is 
as far as we would go into aerology for 


tato”’—here we 
quote Charlie direct 
—back in “O-H-I-O” 
has written him and 
pleaded with him 
not to risk his life 
in those infernal 
balloons. 

We suffered our 
third earthquake 
since we have been 
in Nicaragua on the 
25th of June. 
Though just a light 
shake, it lasted 20 
m= seconds and added a 
few cracks to our 
barracks that is con- 
structed of native 
voleanic stone. But 
we are now at loss to know what 
caused it, whether it was Corporal 
“Chop Chop” Claude coming in off 
liberty or the key note speaker of 
the Democratic convention in Hous- 
ton, dropping his gavel. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD COMPANY 
By Corporal Marcus Karlstad 


Really, it couldn’t be expected of our 
leading dailies to announce in glaring 
headlines the forming of the Third Bat- 
talion of the Sixth Regiment; yet we do 
feel that our battalion, and especially 
our company, have been cheated out of 
all legitimate publicity. Must that con- 
tinue? No! 

The Third Battalion, Major A. J. 
White commanding, came into being on 
the 22nd of April, 1928. It would be 
quite impossible to state here the gene- 
alogy of each man of the many different 
“tribes” which merged to make this the 
most formidable of all fighting organi- 
zations. It would be rather hard to find 
a large city in the U. S. which has not 
at least one representative in this aggre- 
gation. 

Most of us crossed the big waters on 
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the “President Grant.” It was one of 
those trips which caused many a salty 
sea-soldier to lean over the rails for 
other reasons than watching the whales 
and giant flying fish play tag. Also, it 
is claimed that first-class passage didn’t 
eall for bucking an endless “chow line” 
that was as loving as a Notre Dame 
football tackle in scrimmage. If 
Emerson Hugh could have seen the 
nightly scramble for seats to the movies 
he would hide his story picturing the 
stampede of a million buffaloes. Thus 
began the cruise of the tribe who sailed 
east to orient the Orient, or was it to 
emancipate Asaki, Five-star and San 
Miguel? 

And what about the 83rd Company? 
We were coming to that. It is the only 
company of its kind in the Marine Corps. 
Every man in it is a qualified chauffeur. 
Each man is assigned to and knows the 
location of a truck. The 
however, a line com- 
pany; hence, during 
drill periods we do 


company is, 


squads east, many 
growls and groans 
and “to the rear.” 
We also do _ wall- 
scaling to a degree 
of perfection. The 
Chinese who built 
the Great Wall 


would sit up in their 
graves if they knew 
that their wall isn’t 
even good enough 
for practice. Yes, 
ask Gray, Gerard, 
Alfrey or any of 
‘em! 

The 83rd is effi- 
ciently skippered by 
Captain G. C. Gill, 
First Lieutenant W. 
W. Davies and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant L. C. 
Goodeau are _ his 
very able assistants. 
Danny Brosnan, our Col. T 
top kick, has a good 
word for all, a growl 
for none. Gunnery Sergeants Hoban 
and Holtz are our platoon leaders. Our 
sergeants consist of: Cutty, Fowel, Mat- 
tie, Olson, Tassler and Yonker. Olson 
catches the worst and the best balls and 
strikes that the Brigade ball tossers can 
misguide over the home plate. The other 
sergeants are usually engaged in a 
heartbreaking game of pinochle. Cor- 
poral Dunn is still in favor of moving 
Long Beach to China. His bunkies, 
Corporal Harlin and Toney agree that 
garlic is not related to narcissus. Cor- 
porals Mazzie and Edwards claim to be 
short timers, good-looking and useful 
non-coms. Corporal Lonisky is company 
Police Sergeant and is not in love. So 
much for our N. C. O’s. 

“Abe” Goldman and “ex-Army” 
Brooks, two eminent elocutionists, have 
discussed at length the question: Who 
serves the best pork, the Army or the 
Marine Corps? (about the beans there 
can be no_ question). Mandeville, 
Smouse, and Davies disagreed on the 
winner, so a new body of judges will be 
appointed. 

There are ninety more who deserve 
mention, but we cannot expect to use 
more space than we have already, so 
here we shall call a halt, 


Lasswell, Cpl 
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LETTER OF COMMENDATION TO 
LIEUT. WILBERT S. BROWN 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has 
sent to 2nd Lieutenant Wilbert S. 
Brown, U. S. M. C., on duty in Managua, 
Nicaragua, a special letter of commenda- 
tion for service in that country. The 
action was taken following receipt at 
the Navy Department of a letter from 
Lt. Brown’s commanding officer recom- 
mending that he be given the Navy 
cross. The letter, from Capt. Roger W. 
Peard, commander of the Nueva Segovia 
Division, follows: 

“The above-named officer is hereby 
recommended for the award of a Navy 
cross, for extraordinary heroism in 
actual battle with bandit forces in Nueva 
Segovia, and for distinguished service in 
the line of his profession. 

“On 19 January, 1928, while at the 
head of the point of the advance guard 
of a force of Marines under my com- 
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mand, Lieutenant Brown was challenged 
by a bandit sentry on the outskirts of 
Buena Vista, Nicaragua. Lieutenant 
Brown shot the sentry and with the two 
squads of his advance guard utterly 
routed a bandit force of not less than 
thirty rifles, who were prepared to am- 
bush our column at Buena Vista. This 
with no casualties to our forces. 

“While in command of the combined 
Marine Corps and Guardia Nacional gar- 
rison at Telpaneca, Nicaragua, from Oc- 
tober to December, 1927, Lieutenant 
Brown, by a well organized native in- 
formation service, obtained seven con- 
tacts with bandit groups in his area, 
resulting in many bandit casualties, and 
no casualties to our forces. Lieutenant 
Brown was personally in command and 
under enemy fire in each of these seven 
contacts.” 

MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL STA- 
TION, GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
The news from this station that should 

prove most interesting to the Corps is 

that of the boat races. 

We have a yacht club, which holds 
four series of sailing races a year, and 
an extra series when we can get out- 
siders to compete. These series are ar- 
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ranged to sail one race a week for each 
quarter. A cup has been donated for 
each series, the one now in progress, 
known as the Spring Series has a cup 
donated by the Post Exchange. One 
interesting feature of this cup is the 
miniature cup intended to be retained 
by the winner as his own property. The 
large cup being retained at the Marine 
Barracks for display. We have entered 
in this series three boats, all of them 
small, and all built from the same plan 
and made as nearly alike as possible. 
The Marine Barracks have three boats 
in the race, the coxswains being Gy. Set. 
Tobias J. Anten, Sgt. Willie Melton and 
Cpl. James W. Foster. 

It might be interesting to know how 
the standing of boats in a series is cal- 
culated. This is how: In each race each 
boat is given a figure of merit repre- 
senting its place in that race, and these 
are averaged for the total number of 
races in which the 
boat has _partici- 
pated. Thus, when 
ten boats are en- 
tered, the figures of 
merit are Ist, 100; 
2nd, 90; 3rd, 80; 
4th, 70; 5th, 60; 6th, 
50; 7th, 40; 8th, 30; 
9th, 20, and 10th 10. 
Thus, if in any four 
races one boat gets 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
2nd places, his figure 
for the four races 
will be 360 divided 
by four, which 
equals 90. 

Another feature 
of these races is 


that a pennant is 

il given the coxswains 

winning first and 

second place; a blue 

pennant for first, 

and a red pennant 
for second place. 

Now comes the in- 
teresting part of 
this letter. The 
standing in the present spring series, 
with three more races to sail is: Boat 
No. 1, Capt. C. C. Soule, U. S. M. C., 
72.8; boat No. 8, Gy. Sgt. T. J. Anten, 
U. S. M. C., 71.0; boat No. 11, Cpl. J. W. 
Foster, U. S. M. C., 69.4; boat No. 32, 
Chief BM. Smalling, U. S. N., 68.8; boat 
No. 12, Sgt. W. Melton, U.S. M. C., 46.2; 
and six others; No. 9, 42.9; No. 7, 40.7; 
No. 2, 36.7; No. 10, 23.0; No. 6, 29.6 
respectively. Gy. Sgt. Anten received a 
zero in one race notwithstanding which 
he is only 1.8 behind the leading boat. 
As for the number of pennants showing 
Ist and 2nd places, Gy. Sgt. Anten owns 
39, having sailed in about 52 races; 
Capt. Soule owns 19, having sailed in 
about 56 races; Cpl. Foster owns 14, 
having sailed in about 52 races; and 
Sgt. Melton owns 10, having sailed in 
about 52 races. The Marines are after 
the Post Exchange cup. 

Sgt. Anten has charge of the instruc- 
tion of the Marine “sailors,” the Leather- 
neck “gobs,” or whatever else one wants 
to call them. Both Foster and Melton 
being his students. All of the coxswains 
have tried to pry out Anten’s secrets, 
but so far he has successfully held them 
to himself. We have observed that 


J. A. Smoak, Cpl. 
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experimenting with their boats, and we 
know that all they know about winning 
boat races has been learned in this. 

Baseball: We sent our real baseball 
players, four of them, to join the base- 
ball group at Quantico, but nevertheless 
we are going on with our baseball, and 
not having any competitors, have or- 
ganized two Marine teams to fight one 
another. The teams are from the Ma- 
rines at Fish Point Barracks, and from 
those at the Station Barracks. They ap- 
pear about equal so far. 

Of course, every Marine knows about 
our swimming, fishing, rifle range, and 
hog farm. This means that we develop 
swimmers, catch fish, create sharp- 
shooters and raise hogs. Then we have 
an occasional social to which the ladies 
from Cuba come to help enliven our 
drab lives. 


66TH CO., 5TH REGT., U. S. MARINES, 
ESTELI, NICARAGUA 
By Pvt. Saul Gross 

Probably because the members of this 
post consider it derogatory for a good 
Marine to boast of accomplishment under 
great hardship, you have never heard 
from us in these columns. I will vouch 
that there is much of interest to other 
Marines that they can recount. 

The majority of men in this outfit 
have a year or more in tropical coun- 
tries, while all have at least six months 
in Nicaragua. Some were in at the 
attack on Ocotal by Sandino a year ago, 
and others made the heart-breaking hike 
from Jinotega to Quilali, a short mile 
outside of which Capt. Livingston’s col- 
umn was ambushed, and which developed 
into the bloodiest engagement in which 
Marines have taken part in this coun- 
try. Some of the same men were in the 
ground force that helped take the hither- 
to impregnable Chipote. 

Before June ist this was the 16th 
Company headquarters, and most of the 
men were in that outfit. Also stationed 
here were some 20th Company men who 
had been relieved in Jalapa by the 46th 
Company of the 11th Regiment. On the 
above date the entire personnel was 
transferred to the 66th Company with 
Capt. Kieren as commanding officer. 

Until recently we have been too busy 
chasing the local bandits over the coun- 
tryside to take part in any social affairs. 
Nowadays, though, since Lejandro Cruz, 
and Santa Maria have turned in their 
arms, we have turned our energy 
toward more enjoyable pastimes, some 
to our great sorrow, and others to in- 
creasing ecstacy. In fact, when it isn’t 
raining shelter halves and mess-gear 
knives and the local belles take it upon 
them to promenade around the town 
square for the edification of the Marine 
eye, enough colors can be noticed on Ma- 
rine faces to put a respectable rainbow 
to shame, everything from deep-sea 
green to firey red. 


“SPARKLERS FROM THE FARM” 


Eleventh Regiment, 2nd Battalion, 57th 
Company, Daroli, Nicaragua. 


Could an isolated little detachment 
such as ours is have a little expression ? 
We are not so well known as our C. O., 
Lieutenant E. F. O’Day, who with thirty- 
five Marines were ambushed about two 
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miles from Daroili on February 27 last. 

Daroili is not a village but a coffee 
ranch situated midway between Condega 
and Yali. The ranch is owned by Senior 
Gonzales, whose son, Mositous, who went 
with Marines in their skirmishes with 
bandits, was shot in the thigh and taken 
to Managua via aeroplane which had 
landed at Condega to pick him up. Mosit- 
ous was no poor shot with his .38 calibre 
pistol, killing two deer at fifty and sixty 
yards each respectively, using but two 
bullets. We have venison steak quite 
often here. Pvt. Harmon killed the last 
one the other morning. 

We, of the 57th Company, will be re- 
membered as the “galloping 57th’—but 
not with mounts, for we trot over these 
mountains on our “shanks ponies.” 

Daroili is in a valley with pine trees 
on the mountain sides which are deco- 
rated with Spanish Moss. Our swim- 
ming hole is at the bottom of a stone 
cliff over which a stream of water con- 
tinually trickles. 

Pvts. Dollie and Nelson were instru- 
mental in the construction of our ten- 
foot diving board; these two individuals 
and Lieutenant O’Day are our star 
divers. But then there are those who 
ean’t dive. Pvt. “Poison” Ivy, who, when 
informing us that it would be his first 
dive, was told by the Lieutenant to take 
a “falling dive,” fell flat on his stomach. 
Then there are those divers who like to 
have the bottom of the pool come up and 
gonk them on the head. Those unfor- 
tunate ones are Pvts. Brant and Lory, 
Brant getting a blackened eye, cut on 
the side, and Lory gashing the top of 
his head. However, they are convalesc- 
ing rapidly. 

We have an artist in our detachment, 
namely, Pvt. Witton, who, having been 
“busted” ‘from Private first class re- 
cently, says that he can’t understand 
why he wasn’t “busted” before. 

The boys are learning Spanish so well 
that they speak in their sleep (Quietro). 
They consider themselves fluent speak- 
ers if they can ask how much anything 
costs or tell the wash woman to mend 
their clothes. 

I must not forget our future hydrau- 
lical engineer, Alfred Oleze, and his 
understudy, Carl Schauer. For a time 
Corporal Zeraicke, who also studied 
science in high school, tried to dispute 
with Oelze but was soon snowed under 
by the latter’s super-intelligence. 

Then our growing boy, “pin head,” 
“Andy Gump” Cordon, still holds the 
championship as chow hound. 

We are all happy, having once become 
accustomed to getting along without ice 
cream, candy and movie shows, etc. 

Sincerely, 
PVT. PAUL T. LORY. 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION TO 
SGT. CHARLES H. ISHAM 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has 
sent to Sergeant Charles H. Isham, U. S. 
M. C., on duty in Nicaragua, a special 
letter of commendation for service in 
that country. The action was taken fol- 
lowing receipt at the Navy Department 
of a letter from the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Second Brigade, U. S. Marines, Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, in which the General 
recommends a Navy cross and further 
states as follows: 

“Sergeant Charles H. Isham, U. S. 
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Marine Corps, who, although having 
been shot through the thigh during the 
first volume of fire, organized a squad 
and delivered volley fire at vulnerable 
points in the enemy emplacements. His 
action and conduct under withering and 
disastrous enemy fire was an example 
for the men of his section, most of whom 
were receiving their baptismal fire. By 
his well directed fire the remainder of 
the detachment along the rear of the 
train were enabled to get into position 
and open fire on the bandit forces. Al- 
though badly wounded, Sergeant Isham 
exercised command over the right of the 
line during the entire engagement, dis- 
regarding his own personal safety to 
perform arduous tasks over and beyond 
the call of duty.” 


FAREWELL DANCE IN HONOR OF 
COLONEL AND MRS. CHARLES 
LYMAN, U. S. M. C. 

By Kitty Clyde 
The enlisted personnel of the Marine 
Base, San Diego, were hosts to Colonel 
and Mrs. Charles Lyman on Wednesday, 
June 27th, the Colonel being transferred 
to duty in China. The committee in 
charge of the affair was as follows: 
Sgt. Major H. Alexander, Ist Sgt. E. 
Arnold, Ist Sgt. Harry Erwin, Gy. Set. 
Neal Moore, Sgt. W. Hunt, and Corporals 
John Murdoch, Harris L. Ackert, W. 
Wilson, L. Wetherald. The committee 
worked arduously to make this the best 
dance we have ever had, and certainly 
the auditorium bore testimony of their 
good taste, the decorations being 
Chinese lanterns and beautiful greens; 
the dancers wearing Peking caps deco- 
rated with pigtails of no mean length. 
During an intermission a fine buffet 
lunch was served in Chinese style, Colo- 
nel Lyman responding after a loud call, 

“speech!” 

The Colonel stressed the wonderful 
spirit of cooperation shown by every 
man, making his commanding officer 
task at the base a real happy stay in 
San Diego. The Leatherneck orchestra, 
organized and directed by Bandmaster 
E. Arnold, looked radiant in their white 
trousers and blue coats under the 
Chinese colorings of lights and flags. 
The music had the crowd hilarious all 
the time, and encores came thick and 
fast. Many of the latest hits were ren- 
dered, and comedy numbers for which 
the orchestra is famous were applauded 
with native Marine vim. 

Bandmaster E. Arnold played his own 
arrangement of “Ramona” in honor of 
Mrs. Lyman, it being her favorite waltz. 
We regret we are also losing Set. 
Major Alexander, who has been an 
enthusiastic worker for the post. Colo- 
nel Lyman had, with other guests, Maj. 
Gen. and Mrs. Joseph Pendleton (re- 
tired), who loves our “Little Corps,” 
and who is beloved by California. He 
is now Mayor of Coronado, so you see, 
boys, a Marine can do anything he wants 
to do, and do it well. 

Keep up the good work, Marines. 


LOST! 


Any one knowing the address of Set. 
Robert E. Proctor, ex-trumpeter Orville 
W. Best, Lowell D. Starks, or Mahlon 
Gove, please communicate with Jesse 
L. Pace, 1414 So. Driver St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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How THE MARINES WON THE WAR is told as follows by 

Raymond S. Tompkins in an article appearing in the June 
issue of The American Mercury. This ought to prove inter- 
esting and enlightening. 

These were the American war correspondents of the ruddy 
days of 1918. 

Amongst them, obviously unhappy, his fatigue cap pushed 
back on his head, his hair stringing down his forehead like 
that of a harassed city editor with a murder busting in the 
mountains five minutes before press time, stood the Press 
Censor in full major’s uniform, with an army to protect in 
France and a public to inform in the United States. Sweat 
fairly popped out upon him, as, indeed, who wouldn’t it have 
popped out upon with such burdens to bear? 

“For God’s sake!” implored the war correspondents, “let us 
use some designation! This is the kind of story the Army 
needs. It’s the kind of story the people back home need. You 
can’t keep up this damned anonymity forever. It’s a crime 
on a story like this.” 

“Units will not be mentioned by name,” chanted the pale 
censor, like a swami in a trance. “Information that may be 
of value to the enemy- - 

“How about saying ‘Marines’?” interrupted one correspond- 
ent. “That won’t help the enemy.” 

“Yes,” chimed another, “can’t we say ‘Marines’?” 

The censor’s vacant eyes focused again. He shot a telegram 
off to G. H. Q. In a short while the answer came back. The 
censor read it to himself. Joy chased sorrow from his face. 

“G. H. Q. says you may use ‘Marines’!” he announced. 

This was why the cables to America, in June, 1918, hummed 
with the story of the Marines in Belleau Woods. Next morn- 
ing 100,000,000 people, 3,000 miles away, read about them over 
the wheat cakes and whooped to learn that Americans were 
the best fighters in the world—especially Marines. But they 
never read a word about the Ninth and the Twenty-third 
Infantry—never dreamed there was any such infantry, never 
knew until long afterward that they had fought just as hard, 
bled just as fast, and died just as thoroughly as the Marines, 
and in exactly the same division in precisely the same 
operation! 

So the Marines went on to an eternity of glory and pub- 
licity, and the Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry went down, 
temporarily, and perhaps permanently, to oblivion. That was 
one of the mistakes in the censorship of war news long since 
admitted by the censors themselves. But never, so far as the 
record shows, has any share of the guilt been admitted by the 
newspapers whose men hounded the censors into making it. 


URING the last few months The Leatherneck has devoted 
quite a bit of space to the very interesting work being done 
in the Recruit Depot at San Diego. The motto out there seems 
to be “A Satisfied Recruit.” We are very glad to have the 
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opportunity of printing the letter below which sets forth con- 
cretely the purposes continually in mind in all training at 


that post. 
RECRUIT DEPOT 
Marine Corps Base, Naval Operating Base, San Diego, 
California. 
15 June, 1928. 

The Editor, 
Leatherneck, 
8th and Eye Sts. Southeast, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to thank The Leatherneck for the space devoted to 
our activities at this Recruit Depot in their June issue. 

We are gradually developing a complete athletic plant and 
you can count on us from time to time for at least a picture 
or an article showing progress. 

A recruit depot is generally regarded as a place for the 
basic drill training of a Marine. It is that, of course, from a 
tactical viewpoint. But it has also another angle. That is, as 
an extension of the recruiting service. 

Starting a civilian in the recruit depot may well be com- 
pared with starting an automobile with a cold motor. The 
gears have to be let in gradually if you do not want to spoil 
the engine. 

The recruiters who originally interest the applicant are 
carefully selected men who can meet the young men of today, 
or their mothers and fathers, and successfully sell the Marine 
Corps to them. One of their good talking points is athletics 
in the service, and another is the free education given by the 
Marine Corps Institute. Still another popular urge is the 
opportunity for the broadening experience of travel, both on 
foreign and sea service. 

I am writing now from my experience in interviewing appli- 
cants, with every one of whom I talk before they take the oath 
of enlistment and become recruits. Now we will suppose these 
fine young fellows come here and look around and see nothing 
but a sandy parade ground in the way of amusement and 
exercise. Naturally, they would think our athletic program 
was the bunk or for a privileged few. 

Which brings us down to our purpose of having everything 
in the way of athletic games and equipment right at their 
doorstep, and competent coaches to teach them. Our new 
schedule is designed to reach every man. All are taught box- 
ing, wrestling, swimming, boats and rowing, and also partici- 
pate in numerous athletic games. 

We get some lads, of course, who never had an athletic 
impulse in their lives, but these perforce are thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the idea of physical fitness before they 
leave. We now have our own recruit depot baseball diamond, 
and it is a mighty good one; an outdoor ring with 800 good 
seats; an indoor gym equipped with an indoor ring, wrestling 
mats, machines, etc.; our own dock and float for our boats, 
and expect to soon develop a swimming beach at our docks. 
By fall we will have a football field inclosed by a running 
track. We have handball courts, good ones, and have just 
finished a tennis tournament which brought out some sur- 
prising talent. 

Coming back to the extension of recruiting service idea. 
I urge all the recruits to take advantage of the excellent 
courses in the M. C. I. The Marine Corps has recently 
detailed Gy. Sgt. Moore to this base to take charge of the 
important job of fitting the men stationed here to a proper 
course within their capabilities. Let us hope that he or a 
successor equally enthusiastic and hard working stays on this 
extremely important work indefinitely. He has been splen- 
didly successful in arousing interest and securing enrollments. 
Now that we have well started in the custom of having the 
recruit enroll for a course while still in the recruit depot, it 
will, no doubt, soon show in the increased general enrollment. 
We have also been able to back up our recruiters’ offer to 
applicants of travel and adventure by actual performance, and 
in ninety per cent of cases to give the recruits their choice 
of duty between sea, foreign service and aviation. 

What I am trying to do is to back up the sales talk of the 
recruiting service by producing the goods the recruits expect, 
as we actually require them to participate in athletics, urge 
them into an education, and just before they graduate, on their 
seventh week, we ask them where they would like to go, te 
the battle fleet, aviation, or the far East. 

Sincerely, 


R. WINANS, 
Captain U. S. Marine Corps, Commanding Recruit Depot. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


July 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled _. ; ve 6,529 
Total number enrolled since last report. co 285 
Total number disenrolled since last report ._. 
Number examination papers received during period 2,421 
Total number graduates to date... 3,912 


Employers Anxious to Employ Ex-Marines 
Who Are Graduates of the Marine 
Corps Institute 


N OUR last issue we told you of the plan now being followed by the Marine Corps 
Institute of getting in touch with major firms employing large numbers of men and get- 
ting them to agree to interview, with an idea of employing ex-marines who are graduates 

of the Institute. Several hundred letters have been sent to the employment managers of 
these firms and many very. fine answers have been received indicating that these employers 
will be glad to give every consideration to ex-marines who may apply to them with a card 
showing they have successfully completed a course in the Institute. In addition to giving 
academic help as heretofore the Institute is now ready to render practical aid to its 
graduates. 

If you have been discharged or are about to be discharged and do not expect to “ship 
over” and you are a graduate of the Institute and if you wish to get in touch with an 
employer just write to the Secretary of The Marine Corps Institute, Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. ‘Tell the Secretary the type of work that you intend to take up, the city 
in which you prefer to locate, etc. It is very likely he can give you the name of a firm 
needing your type of man and located in the place that you prefer. 

In any case, if you desire further information about this plan, just address a letter to 
the Secretary. Details will be given gladly. 


Select Your Course and Fit Yourself for that Job on the Outside 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a corres pond- 
THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 


mation about the subjects to which they pertain. 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 


and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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e Marines Take Wings 


By MAJOR E. H. BRAINARD, UV. S. Marine Corps 


OMBAT airplanes were not 
precisely novelties in Nica- 
ragua. For some months 
before the United States 
Marines landed upon the bedeviled republic with a 
thousand foot soldiers and six more or less ade- 
quate planes, two American soldiers of fortune who heid life 
(their own in particular) in exceedingly small esteem had been 
flying for the conservative Federals against the Liberal General 
Moncada. 

They were particularly happy warriors, Messrs. Mason and 
Brooks, about whose previous history I know entirely too little. 
From somewhere in the States they had come to fly two ancient 
Swallow planes, on which they had mounted antique machine 
guns, and to make frequent raids upon the oncoming Moncada 
troops. Just young adventurers who enjoyed the life and pur- 
sued it without rancor toward anyone. 

They manufactured their own bombs, and the menace was all 
theirs. Judging by the execution their bombs accomplished it 
was clear that in flying with such infernal machines in their 
laps they were in far greater danger of destruction than the 
Moncadistas who had come to hold little respect for airplanes 
as military adjuncts. 

But these two lads staggered us at first with their nonchalant 
courage and airy triflings with what seemed certain suicide. 
When we saw them first they were sitting on the ground in their 
flying field at Managua making up the bombs that they planned 
to deliver upon the heads of the Liberal army the next day. 
This was in February, 1927; and doubtless the cool carelessness 
of Mason and Brooks about the natural and man-made dangers 
of flying over the forests, mountains, valleys and matted jungles 
of Nicaragua imparted to us a certain inspiration. 


They Made Their Own Bombs 


If these young fellows, in their bullet-riddled and dilapidated 
Swallows, could fare forth with such insouciance, how easy it 
should be for us, with our more modern equipment! 

To manufacture their bombs they took oil cans into which 
they stuffed sticks of dynamite and metal slugs of whatever 
character they could command at the moment of manufacture. 
Then they would seal the cans with more or less care and insert 
a short fuse. The bomb was ready for service. 

And into their creaking planes they would clamber and light 
their cigarettes. Their native mechanics, never wholly depend- 
able, would gingerly lay a couple of the bombs in their laps, 
and the intrepid lads would be off for a day’s work. 

Lying in their laps the bombs were cushioned a bit and less 
liable to be exploded by the rough going or by stray bullets 
from the Liberals, which were forever piercing the two Swal- 
lows in spite of the atrocious marksmanship of the Nicaraguans. 
It is not conceivable that anyone could have missed those planes 
at the low altitude at which Mason and Brooks flew; and they 
had to fly low to get any service at all out of their short-fused 
oil cans. 

That Mason and Brooks (both majors in the Nicaraguan 
army, by the way) were not blown to kingdom come by their 
own bombs was good reason for being continually amazed. 
With fine abandon they would swoop down upon the Moncadistas, 
lift a bomb with their right hands, touch the brief fuse to their 
cigarettes and drop the cans over the side hoping for the worst. 

And then they’d return to Managua to eat heartily, smoke 
numerous cigarettes, speculate upon the proximity of pay day, 
envy us Marines our equipment, and start to work on another 
day’s bombs. 

The first Marine aviation unit arrived at Corinto, the only 
port on the west coast of Nicaragua with railroad facilities, in 
February, 1927. We established ourselves upon the field at 
Managua, enlarging and improving the facilities Mason and 
Brooks had contrived for themselves. 


The Liberals Were Victorious 


For weeks thereafter we had to be content to be fired upon 
by the Liberals but to withhold replies because we were in 
Centra! America only as protectors of foreign interests. We 
got our fighting vicariously in watching Mason and Brooks and 
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making mental bets with ourselves on 
the probability of their surviving the day. 

To get a view of the situation, you 
must understand that a civil war was 
tearing poor Nicaragua apart. Moncada’s Liberals, greatly 
outnumbering the conservative Federals as well as being more 
inspired and better trained, were victorious at almost every 
meeting; yet they were not getting anywhere in particular. 

Almost at once the Marines incurred Moncada’s wrath by 
establishing neutral zones. These neutral zones surrounded 
foreign concessions and the homes of foreigners. They were so 
plotted that, inasmuch as it was decreed that the troops of 
neither side could enter them, the Liberal advance was impeded. 
So General Moncada was irate, although he hated the Federals 
with hotter fire than he disliked us. 

Because our planes did not return his fire, Moncada refused to 
take us more seriously than he had Mason and Brooks, whose 
faulty equipment reduced their menace to a minimum. 

The Marines, holding strategic points in the so-called neutral 
zones, were widely scattered, of course, and the garrisons were 
meager. Our planes were used merely to maintain communica- 
tion between boats, to carry provisions and medical supplies. 
Such telegraph and telephone lines as Nicaragua had before 
they had started fighting amongst themselves had long since 
been destroyed. 

Practically all of these Marine outposts were surrounded by 
Moncadistas, and as it was necessary that we fly low above the 
outposts, or even land, to deliver messages and supplies, we 
were forever being fired upon by the Liberals. 


The Rainy Season Sets In 


What with the sudden storms which blasted the valleys, and 
the blinding rains which fell without warning, and the knowl- 
edge that a forced landing was quite likely to be one’s last land- 
ing, flying was an unpleasant business. Add to that the con- 
stant firing of the Liberal troops, and our own inability, because 
of orders, to return the fire, and it may occur to you that the 
men’s nerves did not improve with the weeks. 

It was not until every one of our planes had been punctured 
at least twice that the order to receive the rifle fire of the 
Nicaraguans without reprisal was rescinded. And by that time 
communication between our outposts was impossible except by 
airplane. The rainy season had set in. 


Were Their Troubles Over? 

A plane could reach an isolated post one hundred miles from 
Managua in an hour and a half, whereas, such was the condi- 
tion of the flooded trails, a bull-cart required thirty days to 
make the journey. I have in mind one bull-cart train which 
made such a trip in thirty days; and when it arrived at the out- 
post the expedition had consumed all of the provisions it had 
started with and threw itself upon the generosity of the Ma- 
rines, who were themselves short of food. 

In May, 1927, after much palavering and innumerable con- 
ferences, Henry L. Stimson, sent to Nicaragua by President 
Coolidge to do what he could to bring the discordant elements 
together, accomplished an agreement by which Moncada’s men 
were to turn in all their rifles and machine guns, and receive 
ten dollars in gold for each weapon surrendered in good working 
order. 

It seemed that our troubles were over, for a while at least. 
Even the Nicaraguans were a bit fed up with the fighting. The 
musical clink of money sounded good to them, and in encourag- 
ing numbers the Liberal troops came in to trade their weapons 
for cash. The Federal troops had agreed to lay down their 
arms too, but they received no money for doing it. A Liberal 
victory had been inevitable anyway, and the Conservatives were 
rather glad to get out of the mess so easily. 

One after another Moncada’s leaders came in with their men 
and departed unarmed. 

But one of them remained in the mountains—Sandino. 

We did not take Sandino seriously at first. It was variously 
explained that he was holding out for larger financial induce- 
ment, that he had grudges of a more personal nature to pay off, 
that he was a more sincere radical than his fellow dissenters 
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This pictures the hole in the fragmentation bomb carried by 

Lt. Lamson-Scribner in the battle of Murra. The bandit bullet 

luckily hit the stabilizer rather than the nose mechanism. Had 

the bullet hit the nose of the bomb there would have been a 
different story and no picture like this. 


from the all conservative rule. At any rate, we held him far 
too cheaply, because to his banner flocked many of the Mon- 
eadistas who had surrendered and gone back to what we hoped 
would be peaceful pursuits; and he began raiding the province 
of Nuevo Segovia. 

The orders were simple: Find Sandino; fetch him in. Simple! 

The mountain and river trails were impassable. Scattered 
over an area of more than seven thousand square miles were a 
thousand Marines in thin garrisons. On foot, with pack ani- 
mals to carry stores, a column of soldiers did well to travel five 
miles a day—when they could move at all. And Sandino was 
perhaps a hundred miles or two hundred miles 
away! There was no way of gauging the dis- 
tance accurately. We did not know where 
Sandino was. 

From somewhere we got word that he had 
established himself in a mountain stronghold, a 
town called El Chipote. But there was no such 
town on any map, and the name El! Chipote meant 
A Myth! 

For six weeks the column struggled along 
what had been poor mountain trails even in the 
dry season. Above their heads we flew, survey- 
ing the ground ahead, taking numerous photo- 
graphs, trying by various devices to draw the 
fire of the Sandinistas that we might locate them. 
And for six weeks the Marine column fought Na- 
ture at her tropical worst. Old man Malaria 
was doing a thriving business at the expense of 
the bogged white man, and morale was not helped 
thereby. Sandino, the former mine clerk, was 
laughing at us from his mountain, wherever it 
was, and raiding village after village, while he 
lived off the land. 

And he was growing stronger in men and 
munitions. Where he got the arms he was 
always ready to supply recruits was a question worth consider- 
ing, if we had had the time. We knew that he got his dynamite 
from mines he was raiding. 

But more disconcerting was his threat to the far-flung out- 
posts where the garrisons of Marines were so meager as to 
be incapable of long defense. 

The planes were able to feed these little outposts and keep 
them supplied with medicines. But there were sick Marines 
to be evacuated. Malaria was raging and Nicaragua had a 
thousand and one insects to carry poison to the white man. 
From headquarters came orders to abandon, for the time being, 
the hunt for Sandino and E] Chipote, to hold what we had, and 
prepare to supervise the coming elections that they might be 
fair. The Liberals were sure to win, but it was up to us to see 
that they did it fairly. 

But on July 16th we came upon the trail which was eventu- 
ally to lead us to Sandino and El Chipote, his mythical strong- 
hold, which was no myth. Our planes always flew in pairs. 
If one had to make a forced landing the other would know the 
spot and render or summon help. 

On this date two of our planes, one piloted by a newcomer, 
Lieutenant Hayn D. Boyden, and the other by one of our 
“originals,” Chief Marine Gunner Michael Wodarezyk, ap- 
proached Ocotal, near the Honduran border. 

They circled the village, and at once Gunner Wodarezyk 
recognized by certain signs that conditions were not healthy 
below. A small garrison of Marines had been stationed there, 
and it had not happened before that the tiny landing field on 
the fringe of Ocotal had not contained signal panels for avia- 
tors to read. Always there had been something. 

Also the absence of people in the streets was suspicious. For 
Wodarezyk, the “old-timer,” these things were enough to keep 
him in the air until he could get a better line on the situation 
below. But to Boyden the signs were not ominous. He began 


to descend. 
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In vain did the gunner try to prevent the lieutenant’s land- 
ing. He made signals of a sort which meant nothing to Boyden. 
We had no signals by which one plane could warn another 
against landing. 

Waving frantically to Boyden, Wodarezyk circled Ocotal 
looking for something which might tell him why the village was 
deserted, why there were no signals at the landing field. But 
Boyden landed, a mile out of the settlement. 

And then Wodarezyk saw signs! 

Instead of being on the flying field, the panels were spread 
out in the cramped courtyard of a house the Marines had used 
as a barrack and which, now, was their thin fortress. 


“Am being attacked by Sandino,” the panels read. “One 
dead, several wounded, need assistance.” 
The gunner’s job was clear. The garrison was under siege. 


Probably short of provisions, and God knew how many Sandi- 
nistas were stalking the place. 
And beyond, Boyden had landed! 


A Storm of Rifle Fire 

Wodarezyk plunged at the town, exploring its outskirts with 
machine-gun fire for Sandino’s men. He found them. From one 
spot in the jungle he drew the fire of what he estimated to be a 
hundred Nicaraguans. Several of their bullets cracked through 
his wings. A short distance away his fire un- 
covered another detachment. Judging from the 
number of horses and men he was able to see, 
Wodarczyk decided that the Marine garrison was 
heing invaded by several hundred foes. He 
turned to fly back to Managua for help—and to 
look for Lieutenant Boyden. 

Boyden was rising! A storm of rifle fire from 
the Sandinistas enveloped him; but he was get- 
ting into the air. 

As he landed two natives had run out of the 
village and had warned him that the Sandinistas 
were there. Probably they had been decently 
treated by the Marine garrison and were thus 
discharging a debt of gratitude. Who knows? 
We never found out. But Boyden got the warn- 
ing just in time. His wheels had hardly touched 
the ground when the two friendly natives were 
out, screaming their pleas to him to be off. Sev- 
eral bullets tore through Boyden’s wings, but he 
plowed through the metal storm, and he and the 
gunner were on their way to Managua. 
on When they returned, with three more planes, 

they learned that the two natives had paid the 

penalty. Sandino’s men had shot them to death, 
and had left their bodies as a warning to others who might 
serve the gringo. 

Out of Managua roared five planes which were destined to 
make history in that they were to accomplish, for the first time 
in military annals, the relief of a beleaguered town by air. 

Over the vaporing cordilleras they flew to find a direct route 
to Ocotal blocked by one of Central America’s lightning-swift 
thunder storms. No use bucking it; they couldn’t take chances. 
Ocotal was crying for help. God knows what the Sandinistas 
would be doing now that they must have suspected that more 
planes were coming. 


Sandino’s flag captured by Marines during a scrimmage in the 
jungle. The flag has a bright red field and the skull, machete 
and bayonet are on a black background. 
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The town of Esteli, capital of the Esteli Dept., and one of the Marine landing fields. It was here that Capt. Bird and Sgt. Th 
Frankforter were killed in March of this year when a large Nicaraguan vulture struck the wing strut and the wing collapsed. 
They were too close to the ground for their parachutes to be effective. 


This jungled area pictures the confluency of the Rio Grande and the Tuma Rivers in the Prinzapolka Department. These rivers : Fifth 
have been scenes of many operations of late as Sandino sought to make his way down the Rio Grande to the East Coast 
for supplies and arms. 
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This is the port of Corinto whence many Marines have been fed into the turbulent little country of Nicaragua during the past 
year. A naval transport is lying in the harbor. 


The white serrated lines in the center of the picture locate the mountain hamlet of Jinotega. It is now the headquarters of the 
Fifth Regiment with Colonel Wallace in command. The little town occupies the floor of the canyon as pictured and the flying 
conditions near the town are the worst in Nicaragua. (Photos by George Morgan.) 
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around the storm, 
here slipping up valleys and there 
blurting through depressions in 
the mountains. And as they flew 
they loaded their machine guns, 
firing short bursts to make sure 
they were ready. They armed 
their seventeen-pound bombs and 
examined the They 
were not gaining time by dodg- 
ing the storm; they were losing 
it. Perhaps they lost thirty 
minutes, and every minute was 
an hour. 

But presently there lay Ocotal 
and wisps of smoke from the 
Sandinista rifles told them where 
The Marines were 
enough—twenty-five 
hundred feet—and it did not 
seem to them that their appear- 
ance had disconcerted Sandino. 
They had never used bombs be- 
fore in Nicaragua and it is likely 


They flew 


releases. 


to operate. 
flying high 


ROW ELL 


MAJ. ROSS E., 


commanded the 
Nicaragua 


who has 
air units in 


since early 1927. He has that Sandino, having had some 
just been relieved by Maj. experience under the oil cans 
Louis M. Bourne. dropped by Mason and Brooks, 
contemplated these bombs with 


Now the panels in the tiny courtyard told that 
two Marines were dead and that ammunition was low. San- 
dino’s men had ceased their attack upon the barracks and, 
perhaps to show how lightly they regarded 
the planes, they were collecting openly and 
watching them circle the town. 

\ Long Swoop From the Clouds 


deep disdain. 


Suddenly the signal came to dive at them. 
And the flying Marines dived! Later the 
Marines below said that they thought the 
rescuers were going to smash, they came 
that far down. As they made that long, 
steep swoop from the clouds, the machine 
guns poured steady streams into the stupefied 
Sandinistas. 

For minutes they stood there, seemingly 
fascinated. They had seen nothing like this 
before. When it must have seemed that the 


planes were going to land amongst them, 
they broke. 
They broke screaming, plunged into the 


underbrush, leaving animals and men, dead 
and dying, behind. You knew they were 
screaming because you could see their dis- 
torted faces; but the roar of the motors 
drowned their voices. Probably they couldn't 
hear themselves scream. And then, as they broke and fled like 
released water, the planes stopped their descent and turned 
their noses upward. As they soared they released the bombs. 
They blasted the countryside with the seventeen-pounders. For 
forty-five minutes they bombed the plains and hills, the trails 
and jungles and then, bombs exhausted, ammunition almost 
gone, gas low, they counted it a day and turned back toward 
Managua. Ocotal was relieved. The Marine garrison and the 
friendly natives were on the street. 

But the fight wasn't done. The storm which the planes had 
side-stepped on the way in had closed about them as if to aid 
the Sandinistas. There was no dodging it this time, no slipping 
up valleys and between clouds. Gas was low—very low—and 
they were an hour and a half from home. 


Awarded 


\ Narrow Escape 


They tried to outrun the worst of the storm, flying due west 
to the Gulf of Fonseca, but it was not to be dodged. There, 
soaring above the sea, they turned south and smashed into the 
fury of the rain. Fifteen minutes of blind flying as if through 
a waterfall and three planes made it. 

Two planes had been beaten to the free lands of the seacoast 
but without damage. They arrived in Managua in the morning. 

We flew back to Ocotal that day and learned how narrow had 
been the escape of the garrison. Their water was gone and food 
low. Further resistance was soon to be denied them because 
their ammunition was almost exhausted. We left them sup- 
plied, loaded their wounded into our planes and returned to 
Managua, knowing how heavy had been the losses of Sandino. 


LT. C. F. SCHILT 


Medal 
service in Nicaragua. 


The machine guns had cut long, deep wounds in his little army 
Yet we were far from having Sandino himself and, apparently, 


far, far from El Chipote. All we Marine airmen could do was 
to scout the mountains, occasionally drawing the fire of San- 
There were escapes so narrow that the margin almost 


dino. 
vanished. Not a plane escaped bullets but to date only one has 
been fetched down. A bullet smashed a hole in its gasoline 


tank, but the pilot was able to make Ocotal. Our only satisfac- 
tion derived from these brushes with Sandino came of the 
knowledge that we always gave him casualties to ponder on, 

But our immunity from stark disaster could not continue in 
this manner. Combat troops cannot hope for the charmed life. 

One day Lieutenant Earl A. Thomas and Sergeant Frank 
E. Dowdell, observer, were patrolling the mountains with the 
gunner Wodarezyk piloting the accompanying plane. They had 
come upon conditions which raised their hopes of locating E] 
Chipote. They were flying low, eight miles northeast of Quilali, 

Sandino had grown wary. No longer was he betraying his 
location by random shooting. Hereafter he was for luring us 
into his lap and smashing with all the force he could muster. 
And that is what he did that day. 

From high on the mountain side a concentrated, short-range 
fire burst upon Thomas’ ship. Sandino had not given the com- 
mand to fire until Thomas was sure to receive the whole fury of 
the blast. 

Thomas’ plane appeared to be lifted by the recurrent volleys, 
but he didn’t fall there. Wodarezyk, soaring in high circles, 
watched Thomas kick his plane into the air, watched him falter, 
watched him drive on clearly crippled. He saw Thomas make a 
feeble effort to turn away from the mountains, and, like a hawk 
mortally wounded but held aloft by courage, stagger out of 
range of Sandino’s rifles. But presently 
Wodarezyk saw Thomas’ plane crash into the 
mountain. He saw Thomas and Dowdell 
tumble out of the ship, which burst into 
flames as they did it and then he opened his 
throttle wide and sped to Jicaro, the nearest 
outpost, where he dropped a message and a 
map which would guide the rescuing column 
of twenty-five Marines, which set forth over 
trails that were rivers of slime, as hopeless 
a mission as ever soldiers accepted. 

Wodarezyk returned to the mountain and, 
fiving low, saw Thomas and Dowdell still 
standing near their burning plane. To them 
he dropped a map and a message—the latter 
telling them to hold on, that help was coming. 

That column of Marines arrived in the 
vicinity of the crash on the following morn- 
ing, but the trail was too heavy, the under- 
brush too matted, the forest too dense to 
locate the spot without the aid of airplanes. 
And the airplanes had not appeared. There 
the twenty-five Marines waited for guidance. 

Once, while waiting, they heard firing 
above them on the mountain and during this firing there were 
several bomb explosions. They were to think of this later. 

Suddenly the Sandinistas closed in upon the tiny column 
which was being guided by na- 
tive militiamen or Guardia. One 
of the bitterest fights the Marine 
Corps saw occurred. More than 
two hundred Sandinistas_ sur- 
rounded them. 

Eventually they cut their way 
through the ring with hand gre- 
nades, protecting themselves to 
the last behind their pack ani- 
mals, all of which were killed be- 
fore the Marines had worked 
free of the trap. Four of the 
Guardia lay with the pack mules. 
But the twenty-five Marines got 
back to Jicaro. 

Another column a few days 
later under the protection and 
guidance of airplanes reached the 
spot where Thomas and Dowdell 
had crashed, but they found noth- 
ing except the wreck. From the 
natives we got the story of the 
two flyers. 

Thomas and Dowdell 
started toward Jicaro. 


of Honor for 


Chief Gunner 

Wodarezyk, recently 

awarded Distinguished 

Flying Cross for service 
in Nicaragua. 
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the mountain they met two natives whom they made prisoners 
and attempted to use as guides. They permitted the natives to 
keep their machetes that they might cut a path through the 
brush. That was a mistake. One of the natives turned and 
with a terrific smack of his long knife cut off one of Thomas’ 
or Dowell’s arms. We never quite learned which Marine it was. 

They killed the native but in the fight the other escaped. 
Thomas and Dowdell found a cave and barricaded themselves 
therein. Escape for them might be impossible; but one can 
always die fighting. 

The escaped prisoner fetched forty or fifty Sandinistas and a 
bitter, brief battle ensued. Thomas and Dowdell, their am- 
munition gone, were killed in the cave. Sandino’s men broke 
the barricade with dynamite and then threw a couple of bombs 
into the refuge of the aviators. 

Those were the sounds the first rescue column from Jicaro 
had heard. 

And then, along about Thanksgiving Day, we found El 
Chipote! 

Hundreds of Good Fighting Men 


The discovery was not altogether the outcome of haphazard 
searching. We had, by a process of elimination, narrowed the 
ground until our daily reconnaissance had become concentrated 
over a specific area. 

El! Chipote lay three thousand feet high on a mountain a few 
miles from where Thomas and Dowdell fell. Sandino had forti- 
fied it with trenches, strong points and machine-gun emplace- 
ments which were a nice tribute to his military sense and edu- 
cation. There were numerous shacks visible from the air- 
planes, doubtless sleeping quarters for the rebel chieftian’s 
troops, and a sizable storehouse. When we swooped down in 
formation that we might take better pictures and make more 
adequate notes we got a hot reception. Probably several hun- 
dred good fighting men there. 

Merely to bomb the stronghold would be no great military 
feat; we were more anxious to get Sandino. ‘therefore the 
planes were not to make the first onslaughts upon El! Chipote. 
An expedition of one hundred and forty men and 200 pack ani- 
mals was formed at Matagaipa. A second column of sixty men 
and a hundred animals was organized at Ocotal. 

So heavy were the trails, where trails were at all visible, that 
three miles a day was considered smart progress. Sandino, 
having a rather fne knowledge ot what we were doing, made 
moves to check us. Here he was prepared to fight. We were 
threatening his great stronghold and it was not going to 
tumble into our hands. Sandino is a fighting man and he keeps 
his kind around him. 

The two columns were scheduled to consolidate at Quilali. 
Sandino struck quickly. He waited for the column from Mata- 
galpa to reach a twist in the trail, a day from Quilali. Here 
the trail was exposed. Above it on the mountain and below it 
an underbrush, penetrable only by natives and wild animals, 
stretched for miles. It was as if the Marines had been trapped 
in an open plateau jutting like a platform from the mountain. 

About five hundred Sandinistas attacked. In the first few 
minutes six Marines were killed and a number wounded, among 
the latter Captain Richard Livingston. For an hour the battle 
was fought. Thank God again for the poor marksmanship of 
the Nicaraguans—for their inability to handle machine guns 
as machine guns should be handled. 

Again the airplane to the rescue. We dived at Sandino as we 
had at Ocotal—a concentrated swoop over the brush with bullets 
pouring. And the Sandinistas faded under the punishment. 

Almost simultaneously the second column bound for Quilali 
was similarly ambushed at the tortured town of La Cruz, which 
lies eight miles northwest of Quilali; but there the Marines 
fought the Sandinistas off. The Marines lost three killed and 
several wounded in doing it. 

Wholly surrounded by the Sandinistas, the Marines continued 
their advance and consolidated in Quilali. There were eighteen 
badly wounded men to be taken care of—several of them dying. 

Evacuating them was something to be prayed for, not honestly 
expected. Food was running low. It would have taken a 
quarter of the entire force to carry those wounded men out. 
And Sandinistas sniping every foot of the trail! 
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There was no going forward with those wounded men to care 
for. To try carrying them back meant to abandon the advance 
on El Chipote. And to retreat meant doubling, tripling our 
losses. Perhaps annihilation. 


A Gallant Rescue 


Quilali lies in a tight ravine. On either side the mountains 
rise several thousand feet. Sandino may have been grinning 
expectantly. The trail followed the tortuous Jicaro River and 
Sandino commanded that trail. 

At the entrance of the Jicaro River into the town lay what 
might foolishly be called a flying field. It was small, possibly 
two hundred yards long. Its width was that of a country road. 
It was heavily rutted. No plane had ever landed there. 

Disaster be damned! Planes had to land there now. Some- 
thing had to be done for those wounded men; something also 
had to be done about food and ammunition. Seriously wounded 
as he was, Captain Dick Livingston dragged himself out to the 
landing and looked it over. 

There were houses on one side. If these could be destroyed, 
there would be a chance for us to come in. The pursuit of 
Sandino and the march on El Chipote were abandoned for the 
moment. 

The Marines laid down their rifles and took up picks ana 
shovels. Down came those houses. Their ruins were used to 
fiil the gullies in the field now opened—a field now three hun- 
dred yards long and fifty yards wide. 

And then the commanding officer of the Marine aviation unit 
asked for a volunteer to go in and bring out the wounded. 
Lieutenant C. F. Schiit was chosen. 

Jumping the mountains into the valley of the Jicaro was no 
extraordinary feat; landing on the field at Quilali was the hardy 
prospect. His first landing threw Schilt back into the aur. 
He had struck one of the roiling ridges which crossed the field. 
His second try was successful. 

“Schilt,” cried the commanding officer at the field, “one of 
heaven's bright angels would be no more welcome.” 

The most seriously wounded man was put into Schilt’s plane. 
With men holding tne wings until the motor was opened full 
out, Schilt took off. ‘There were a couple of wild bounces but 
Schilt and his suffering cargo were in the air. He made Ocotal, 
thirty miles away, where a big transport plane was waiting 
with stretchers. 

He came back, fetching a new commanding officer to take 
the injured Livingston’s place. On every other return trip 
he brought supplies. Ten times he made the round trip from 
Quilali to Ocotal and every one was a hot flirtation with death. 
The Sandino rifles were tiaying him every mile of the way. 

On the eighth landing in Quilali he smashed his tail but a 
few rough repairs were all he required. He got all the wounded 
out. The column was ready to advance on El Chipote. He is 
wearing the Congressional Medal of Honor for it now. 

Then the orders came to let the foot troops reorganize and 
send the airplanes against E] Chipote. 

Four new planes, heavy with ftifty-pound demolition bombs, 
twenty-five-pound shrapnel bombs and machine gun ammuni- 
tion, swooped over Sandino’s town. The Sandinistas put up a 
courageous but futile battle. Their rifle fire burned the air 
beneath us. 

The Great Sandino Eludes Them 


Singly and in unison the planes dived at El Chipote, blasting 
it with the big bombs and following them with shrapnel. They 
sprayed the town with searching fire from the machine guns. 
For forty minutes they smashed and blistered El Chipote. And 
then they withdrew to observe. El Chipote was silent. San- 
dino’s men—or such of them who were able—had fled. El 
Chipote was smoldering. A thousand men had held the place. 
It was now deserted. 

On the following day the planes went back to resume the 
bombardment; but El Chipote was ours if we wished to occupy 
it. Sandino was through with it. But we had wanted him. 

Since then the mountains of Nicaragua have been quiet. 
Somewhere therein lies Sandino. Perhaps he is gathering an- 
other army. The thing the Marines seek is that brown man 
himself. The sooner they get him—— 
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“SEE — 

RISKO? HA, 

FUNNY FANS 

AD STONE COMING BACK? 
ATHLETICS NECESSARY? YES! 


With “See The World With The Ma- 
rines” an old slogan, the 1928 squad may 
well adopt another: “See America First,” 
for the football team this fall will not 
play two games in the same place. A 
half score of states will be visited, dis- 
closing to a public which will be num- 
bered in many thousands, the ability, 
physical condition and sportsmanship of 
the soldiers of the sea. An unusual fea- 
ture of the schedule is games with two 
Loyola Universities. Heretofore, many 
have asked, “Which one?” but we hope 
(and predict) that at the close of the 
1928 season, the answer will be, “Both.” 


Returning from his fight with George 
Godfrey, Johnny Risko, bouncing Cleve- 
land boy, got “pinched in the suburbs” 
of his home town—and it wasn’t the first 
time. Upon leaving court, the Chief of 
Police asked, “When do you expect to 
get arrested next time?” 

“After my next fight,” Johnny replied 
laughingly. 

“Ha, ha,” said the chief. “Well, if 
you beat Tunney we'll let you go.” 

“Ha, ha,” said Risko, pleasantly. 

We add another “Ha, ha.” The thought 
of Risko beating Tunney deserves not 
an ordinary “Ha, ha,” but a good, lusty 
side-splitter. 


Sid Terris lay flat on his back looking 
at the bright lights of the ring—and 
seeing nothing. It was just two minutes 
and 33 seconds after the first bell of the 
first round, and Ray Miller stood vic- 
torious in a neutral corner. New York’s 
Goetto idol lay smashed. 


Mr. Tilden steps down; Miss Wills 
steps up. 


FOOTBALL-1928 


the Army on the West Coast.) 


SCHEDULE 
October 6 U.S. Coast Guard at New London, Conn. 
13 St. Bonaventure’s College at Erie, Pa. 
20 Davis and Elkins College at Fairmont, W. Va. 
27 St. Xavier College at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
November 3 President’s Cup Game at Washington. 
10 Washington College of Chestertown, Maryland, or 
Manhattan College of New York City. 
17 Loyola University of Chicago, at Chicago. 
24 Boston University, at Boston, or Lebanon Valley 
College of Annville, Pa. 
29 University of Dayton, at Dayton, Ohio. 
December 8 Loyola University at New Orleans, La. 


(In addition to the above, the athletic authorities are attempting to ar- 
range a game on December 22nd, at San Francisco, with a team representing 


(Navy.) 


(Ed. Note.) Newspaper stories and sched- 
ules notwithstanding, Tue LeaTHERNECK in 
this issue publishes the only authorized infor- 
mation regarding the U. S. Marine Corps foot- 
ball squad for 1928, given by Major J. C 
Fegan, Athletic Officer, U. S. Marine Corps, in 


an interview with the sports editor. 


Prospects for the 1928 football season 
are brighter than ever, if such a condi- 
tion is possible after the undefeated sea- 
son of 1927. The schedule of at least 
ten games discloses the names of col- 
leges, universities and service teams 
which bids fair to give the Leathernecks 
one of the most strenuous seasons in the 
history of the gridiron game in the 
Corps. 

Teams which have not stacked up 
against the powerful crimson and gold 
aggregation before will do their mighti- 
est to accomplish a win over a team 
whose record makes it one of the out- 
standing in the country. Victory for 
any opponent this fall will be a decided 
boost for the former, causing its mem- 
bers to be pointed out as the “ones who 
beat the Leathernecks.” 

An outstanding change this year is 
the new base of operations at Philadel- 
phia, caused by the general disruption 
of Quantico in the construction of the 
new barracks. The old team quarters 
are now being used by the hundreds of 
laborers at work on the improvements 
at the historical home of all Marine 
Corps athletic teams, making it neces- 
sary to move the squad to a new base. 

There will be no “home” games dur- 
ing the 1928 season, unless the Presi- 


dent’s Cup game (with the Navy) at 
Washington, D. C., November 3rd, may 
be designated as such. Candidates will 
be ordered to assemble at the University 
of Maryland on Labor Day for a month’s 
training, during which time Head Coach 
Tom Keady and his staff of assistants 
will weed out a sizable squad from an 
(eae large amount of mate- 
rial. 

A number of notable stars and fa- 
miliar faces will be missing from the 
1928 lineup, due to the three-year rule 
adopted by the Corps, and some of them 
are of such outstanding ability that they 
would be missed from any grid squad in 
the country. But the void will be filled 
by those youngsters who more than ever 
are making commanding bids for berths 
with the service world’s leading football 
aon and possessors of the President’s 

up. 

While at Philadelphia the _ team, 
through the good graces of local authori- 
ties, will practice at the Municipal Stad- 
ium, a new condition which assures the 
Marines a goodly amount of scrimmag- 
ing. What with their month of prac- 
tice and scrimmage at the University of 
Maryland, and the several colleges and 
universities who will probably take ad- 
vantage of the Marines’ presence in the 
Quaker City, the training facilities are 
pretty nearly perfect. 

Everything considered, 1928 should be 
another banner year for Marine Corps 
Football. The September Leatherneck 


will contain the complete account of 
early training, players, possible changes 
in schedule, ete. 
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PARRIS ISLAND MARINES—BASEBALL, 1928 


Standing (Left to Right): Gorman, C.F. (Capt.), Howell, R.F., Lytton, P., Lusignan, C., Tolan, S.S., Baldwin, Umpire-in-Chief, 
Coach Donnelly. Sitting: Munari, 2nd B., Balis, P., L.F., Sadler, Ist B., Vitek, P., Reid, P., Sokira, 3rd B. 


PARRIS ISLAND CLOSES 
34-GAME SEASON ON TOP 


Connelly’s Charges Win 26 Starts With 
Gorman Leading The Bambinos and 
Balis Heading The Twirlers 


The Claussen Club of Augusta invaded 
the Island for two games June 16th and 
lith and after two hard-fought battles 
the locals came out on top by the score 
of 6-2 and 2-1. Reed, pitching the first 
game for the Devil Dogs, allowed six 
scattered hits and but for errors behind 
him would have scored a shut out. The 
second game was a nip and tuck affair 
and not until the local’s last time up 
did the gang bat out a victory. The 
visitor’s lone tally looked big enough to 
win. Lytton, pinch hitting for Sikora, 
singled as did Vitek. On an attempted 
squeeze play Lytton was trapped off 
third. Munari singled, Vitek taking 
third. Tolan walked filling the bases, 
Gorman walked forcing in Vitek with 
the tying run and Howell singled smartly 
to center and Munari scampered over 
with the winning run. Vitek pitched 
smart ball fanning three and allowing 
seven scattered hits. 

Packing their war clubs, the “Fence 
Busters” journeyed to Charleston for 
three games, first playing the Charles- 
ton Marines. Lytton chucked for the 
Islanders and had little trouble in hold- 
ing Dawson and Company in check. In 
seven innings Donnelly’s crew had scored 
fifteen runs to the home team’s three. 
Rain intervened and another win was 
chalked up for the “Big Team.” 

The next day a double header was 
played at Stoney Field with the Charles- 
ton All Stars. Balis on the mound for 
the sea-soldiers was in rare form and 
allowed but three hits. His fast ball 
zipped the corners and the Stars went 
out by the strike out route thirteen 
times. No scoring was done by either 


side until the seventh inning, Gorman 
opened with a single and went to third 
on Howell’s double. Balis next up tried 
to squeeze Gorman in and the latter 
was momentarily trapped. Duc, the 
Star’s catcher, threw wild to third and 
Gorman raced over with the only run of 
the game. 

The second game was another tight 
one. Vitek held the All Stars to five 
hits and shut them out 3-0. The Ma- 
rines scored all three in the third inning. 
Sadler and Vitek singled and Sadler 
scored on Munari’s single to right. Vitek 
scored on an infield out and on Duc’s 
overthrow to second Munari_ scored. 
This ran the locals wins to 24 out of 
28 and thirteen in a row. 

Stopping off at Yemassee on the re- 
turn trip the Marines lost to a team com- 
posed of players from the surrounding 
towns by the score of 5-2. Poor fielding 
and inability to hit when hits meant 
runs cost the locals their first defeat 
since May 9th. 

Continued on next page 


Presbyterian College.. 
Presbyterian College. . 
Citadel College........ 
Citadel College....... 
Richmond Academy.. 
Richmond Academy.. 
Clemson College...... 
Clemson College...... 


rines nents 


Newberry College-Away... 
Presbyterian College-Away 3 
Clemson College-Away.... 


Wofford College-Away 
Wofford College....... 
Newberry College.... 
Newberry College.... 
Benidictine College... 
Benidictine College... 


BATT FIELD 

R H O A E SH SB HP SO BB AVG AVG 
Munari, 2b 29 4=«641 65 74 12 4 2 5 18 309 921 
Tolan, ss. 25 33 61 7 15 9 7 1 16 15 252 903 
Gorman, cf. 42 47 128 5 3 7 18 #0 14 18 397 978 
Howell, rf. 233 32 19 2 2 3 7 3 9 11 323 913 
Balis, If., 22 41 39 19 2  @ & 15 1l 357 967 
Lusignan, ec. 20 37 #167 29 2932: 3 4 278 990 
Sokira, 3b. 15 31 34 «53 & 19 10 263 906 
Sadler, 1b. 11 22 203 5 5 4 1 2 19 4 265 977 
Vitek, p. . 11 15 40 23232 1 0 1 2 211 959 
Lytton, p. 5 12 0 6 i) 09 0 60 tlt 2 316 1000 
1 4 3 8 0 0 0 4 3 250 1000 
_  Seererrre rer. 204 313 726 319 52 51 55 14 153 92 288 962 

PITCHERS AVERAGES 

G w L so BB HB WP PCr 

9 1 2 11 2 0 889 
7 23 28 0 2 857 
1 16 19 1 1 750 
1 1 4 4 0 0 000 
34 26 8 165 65 6 3 765 

WON LOST PCT 
26 8 765 SCHEDULE Ma- Oppo- 
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Thirty-six 


JOHNNY 
CORBETT 


FOOTBALL—1927 


WILL THEY REPEAT??? 


Marines 


Washington College 64 
St. Bonaventure’s College 32 
William and Mary Col- 
lege 
University of Daytes. . 6 
Catholic University....... 33 
St. Xavier College.... 14 
Wake Forest College «+ 39 


(President's Cup 
Game) 

Southwestern University. 19 

Loyola University 6 


Oppo- 
nents 


0 


0 


THE LEATHERNECK 
ANOTHER CHAMPION FROM 
THE MARINE CORPS? 


Johnny Corbett, Recently Discharged, 
Offered Bout with Tod Morgan: Got 
Start with The Leathernecks 
By Mittster 
“It took just 30 seconds for Johnny 
Corbett, who recently completed a hitch 
in the Marine Corps, to dispose of Vince 
Donovan, Erie 
light-weight, in 
their bout at the 
Temple of Music, 

Conneaut Lake. 

“Corbett’s first 
punch, a_ straight 
left, broke Dono- 
van’s nose, and the 
second, a swing- 
lefthander, 
dropped the Erie 
boy for a nine 
count. Donovan is 
an experienced bat- 
tler and Corbett’s 
quick victory so 
impressed the Con- 
neaut Lake pro- 
moters that they 
made arrange- 
ments with Man- 
ager Joe Farrag- 
her to return the 
Ex-Marine to the 
popular resort for 
a 10-round main 
bout.” 

And that, gentle 
readers, is a sam- 
ple of the many 
reports concerning 
Johnny Corbett’s 
activities in the 
well-known pas- 
time of bashing 
faces. The Ex-Ma- 
rine is climbing to 
the top with no lit- 
tle speed since his 
discharge, and al- 
biet he did some 
boxing before ship- 
ping in the Corps, 
he unhesitatingly 
claims that his 
service with the 
Leathernecks gave 
him the physical 
condition and 
strength necessary 
for any youngster who aspires to the 
championship in his class. 

Recently Joe Farragher, who looks 
after Corbett’s fistic affairs, received an 
offer from Promoter Jim Downing, the 
fight mogul of Tampa, Fla., for a bout 
with Champion Tod Morgan, and so flat- 
tering was it that the manager of the 
Ex-Marine is finding it hard to pass up 
the opportunity. However, no decision 
has been reached at this writing. 

The Downing offer is only one of many 
that Corbett has received since taking 
over the handling of Corbett. Enter- 
prising Joe has flooded the boxing cen- 
ters with data on his former Leather- 
neck and his services are in great de- 
mand. Farragher has an extensive ac- 
quaintance in the boxing realm and, like 
his illustrious dad who might have been 
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PARRIS ISLAND CLOSES 


Back on our own ball orchard the 
Devil Dogs won two games from the 
Orion A. C. of Charleston on June 30th 
and July Ist by the score of 6-4 and 
16-3. The visitors put up a fast and 
clean game in the opener, scoring al] 
their runs on hits in the fourth inning. 
The sticks of the locals finally got to 
wagging and with Munari and Tolan 
leading the attack six runs were scored 
and another game was tucked in the 
bag. Reed pitched for the Marines and 
kept the hits well scattered except for 
the fourth inning. 

The second game was a_ regular 
slaughter. The Marines scored in every 
inning but the eight and ran their total 
to sixteen runs and twenty-one hits, 
With Lytton on the mound the best the 
visitors could do was three runs and 
four hits. 

Playing the final three games of the 
season away from home the team struck 
a snag and emerged on the small end 
of each game. Two games were played 
in Graniteville on the 4th, the scores 
being 11-4 and 3-1. 

Traveling on to Augusta on the 5th 
the Marines lost to a re-vamped Claus- 
sen Club by the score of 7-4. Errors on 
the part of the locals lost the game, as 
Vitek pitched good ball and with proper 
support would have had an easy win. 

The season as a whole was very suc- 
cessful, the team winning 26 and losing 
8. Gorman, Balis, Maunari, and Howell 
lead the batters and Big Jim Balis with 
8 won and one lost leads the pitchers. 

And so ends the 1928 Baseball Season 
of the Parris Island Marines. 


As The Leatherneck goes to press 
the standing of the clubs and leading 
batsmen in the Major Leagues are as 


follows: 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

w. L. Pct. 
 & 60 23 -723 
Philadelphia ......... 48 34 585 
45 41 .523 
39 45 464 
46 452 
Washington .......... 36 48 429 
33 48 .407 


Goslin, Wash.... 65 196 38 80 .408 


69 . 
Gehrig, N. Y.... 81 299 81 111 .371 
Lazzeri, N. Y.. 72 268 49 96 
Morgan, Cleve.. 39 136 20 47 .346 

Leader a year ago, Simmons, Phila- 
delphia, .401. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


WEEE 33 577 
Cincinnati ............ 47 37 -560 
Brooklyn ..... 36 -550 
Pittsburgh ....... — 40 487 
Philadelphia ......... 21 280 


54 

Player—Club G. AB. R. H. Pct. 
Hornsby, Boston 74 259 56 103 .398 
P. Waner, Pitts. 78 307 63 112 .365 
Reese, N. Y..... 44 141 25 51 .362 
Bottomiey, St. L. 83 317 79 113 .357 
Grantham, Pitts. 60 200 40 71 .355 

Leader a year ago, P. Waner, Pitts- 
burgh, .391. 


the world’s lightweight champion back 
in the 90’s, is both popular and proficient. 

Considering this combination it is 
quite possible that the Marine Corps 
may have another former member in 
the championship ranks. 
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WEST COAST SPRINTER 
WANTS CHANCE AT “M” 


Glen W. Duey, Stellar Dash Man, Credits 
Marine Corps for His Great Speed; 
Looks to Berth on Big Teams 


By Neal G. Moore 


In an interview with 
the representative of 
The Leatherneck, this 
stalwart young marine 
athlete claims his ex- 
perience in the Corps 
has been of the great- 
est benefit. 

Hailing from Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
he made good on the teams of UniPlace 
High School, University Place, Nebraska, 
and the Nebraska Wesleyan Academy, 
he became inter- 
ested in_ the 
“Devil Dogs” and 
joined them in 
August, 1924. 
After going 
through “boot 
training” at 
Parris Island, 
Ss. C., he was 
transferred to 
Quantico, Va., 
where he played 
on the post cham- 
pionship teams of 
1924 and 
During the sea- 
sons of 1925 and 
26 he was play- 
ing football with 
the Navy team at 
Dahlgren, Va. 
Ten games were 
played by this 
team without 
having their goal 
line crossed dur- 
ing the whole 
series. Decem- 
ber, 1926, found 
him being trans- 
ferred back to 


Quantico where 
he played with 
the First Regi- 


ment Basketball 
team until the a 
Nicaraguan situ- DUEY 
ation caused the whole 5th Regiment to 
be transferred there. While in Nicara- 
gua two field meets were participated in, 
netting him four firsts. In August, 
1927, a transport dropped him off at 
San Diego where he immediately donned 
Basketball gear once again and starred 
In every game that lead up to the San 
Diego Marines capturing the 11th Naval 
District Championship from the for- 
midable “Submarines.” No later than 
this spring we find this dashing Leather- 
neck practically the sole representative 
of the Marine Corps at the big annual 
llth Naval District Field Meet, held in 
San Diego on May 5th. On this occa- 
sion he was first to break the tape in the 
100 and 220 yards against a big field. 
He is 20 years of age, weighs 170 
pounds, is 5 ft. 11 ins. tall, and has made 
the 220 in 22 4/5 seconds, and the 100 
im 10 seconds flat. We believe there is 
a place for him on the all-marine team. 
His name is Glen W. Duey, and his ad- 
dress is: Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 


California, 


THE IEATHERNECK 
“Here and There’”’ 


Ad Stone, formerly known as “the 
fighting Marine,” returned to the ring 
at Philadelphia recently, after a long 
layoff, and knocked out Mike Sullivan of 
Atlantic City. Stone, who once got the 
decision over Tommy Loughran and who 
looked to be one of the most promising 
contenders for the light-heavyweight 
crown, dropped out of the picture a few 
months ago due to failing eyesight. An 
operation restored his sight to normal, 
he says, and he proved he still has punch- 
ing power by putting Sullivan down for 
the full count in the first round. The 
Paterson, N. J., Ex-Marine also stopped 
“Big Nick” Fadil in five rounds at Phila- 
delphia recently. 

Baseball fans do some strange things 
to see a game sometimes. Here in 
Washington the management had a 
ladies’ day recently, and a young man 
was caught passing the last gate to a 
choice seat—dressed in the latest sport- 
wear for women. 


The Coney Island Stadium staged its 
first wrestling show of the season on the 
4th of July with an attractive card fea- 
tured by a clash between George Hagen, 
U. S. Marine, and Dan Koloff, Bulgarian 
Giant. 


Corporal LaFern, 145, with a knock- 
out victory over Bobby Greenwood to 
his credit, is scheduled to box Sailor 
Angell. 


Joe Curry, former Marine, boxed a six- 
round draw with Murry Fucghs at 
Ridgewoon Groove, N. Y., recently. 


The Marine Guard, U. S. S. Colorado, 
has a diamond in the rough named 
Swinney, a coming light-heavyweight in 
the ranks of the U. S. Battle Fleet. 

Jimmy Abbott, Mitchell Field welter, 
is scheduled for some stiff opposition 
when he meets Tommy Donnelly (Ma- 
rine). 


Pat Foley, Philadelphia Marine heavy- 
weight, took the count at the end of the 
fourth round in his go with Tom Toner 
at the Philly ball park. 


Are athletics necessary to the success 
of a college or university? Dubuque 
University cut all outside athletic com- 
petition some three years ago, and last 
month resumed athletic relationships 
with other schools. The student body 
had decreased in numbers, proving that 
the majority of students demand ath- 
letic competition with other colleges and 
universities. 


Billy Vidabeck, Ex-Marine sparring 
partner with Ex-Marine and Champion 
Gene Tunney, has been with the champ 
during training for the latter’s last three 
fights. Billy lost a ten-round decision 
to Jimmy Slattery at Buffalo recently. 


Another Poughkeepsie regatta has 
pased into history and California not 
only won, but lowered by 17 seconds a 
record that has stood for 27 years. 
(Cornell, 18:53 1,/5, 1901.) 


Thirty-seven 


M. C. RIFLE & PISTOL TEAM 
FOR 1928 IS SELECTED 


Squad is Composed of Six Officers and 
Sixty-Eight Enlisted Men; While 
in Training at Wakefield Team 
Will Take Part in United 
Services of New 
England Matches 


Five divisional rifle and pistol com- 
petitions were held this spring and 
every organization of the Marine Corps, 
with the exception of the forces in Ni- 
caragua and detachments aboard vessels, 
were given an opportunity to send com- 
petitors to these events. 

Medal winners, officers and distin- 
guished marksmen winning places 
therein were assembled at Quantico, Va., 
to participate in the Marine Corps Rifle 
and Pistol Competitions and tryouts for 
the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team. 
In view of the expense involved in trans- 
ferring successful competitors from the 
Asiatic Division, only gold and silver 
medal winners were permitted to partic- 
ipate in the Marine Corps competitions. 

At the conclusion of the Southwestern 
Division competitions at Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, Calif., the San Diego 
Trophy Team match was fired, and was 
won by a team representing San Diego. 

The Elliott Trophy Team match was 
fired immediately following the Marine 
Corps Pistol competition. A team rep- 
resenting the Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C., won the match with a score 
of 1515. That the match was closely 
contested was attested by the fact that 
the second and third place teams, Haiti 
and Quantico, piled up a score of 1510 
and 1506, respectively. ; 

The Wirgman Trophy, awarded in con- 
nection with the Elliott Trophy match to 
the team representing a post whose com- 
plement is less than 300, was won by 
the Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., 
whose name took fourth place with a 
score of 1462. 

The formation of the Marine Corps 
Rifle and Pistol Team was effected 
shortly after the completion of the 
Elliott Trophy match. The team squad, 
composed of six officers and sixty-eight 
enlisted men, left Quantico, Va., June 22, 
for Wakefield, Mass., where the team 
will be in training preparatory to enter- 
ing the N. R. A. and the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, during 
the month of September. While at 
Wakefield, the team will participate in 
the United Services of New England 
matches which are scheduled to be fired 
August 11 to August 19, 1928. 

The enlisted personnel of the team 
squad is composed mostly of men in 
their first enlistment and who have 
never before competed in matches regu- 
larly participated in by a National Team 
squad. 


Another Johnny, the handsome Far- 
rell, is king of golfdom. It was one of 
those happenings. Bobby Jones is still 
the world’s greatest golfer. 


Flying Cloud, Indian Marathoner, was 
first to come in after running 482 miles 
in moccasins up the West Coast, thereby 
winning $5,000. To run that many miles 
is worth $5,000, 
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EDITORIAL | 
ge Continued from page 26 58 


TO THOSE who have intimated that 

the Marine Corps of Nicaragua has 
been used to oppress the natives or that 
the newly organized Guardia is merely a 
weapon to elect the party favored by the 
United States Government, we would like 
to point out the two communications 
quoted below: 

On March 31, 1928, the Jefe Director 
of the Guardia Nacional addressed the 
following message to all members of the 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua: 

“As the Guardia Nacional extends its 
work throughout the Republic it ap- 
pears from time to time that certain 
public officials have the impression that 
the Guardia Nacional is not a part of 
the government but is a force outside 
of the government which is seeking to 
censure the officials. This is not a fact. 

“The Guardia Nacional is endeavor- 
ing to enforce the laws of the Republic 
regardless of party feeling. In this en- 
deavor the Guardia has been charged by 
one member of one party or another with 
belonging to the other side. The Guar- 
dia has been charged with persecuting 
members of an opposite party. 

“The Guardia investigates all such 
charges that are brought to its atten- 
tion. None of them, as yet, has been 
proved by the evidence obtainable. 

“It should be clear to the officers of 
the Guardia, however, that in a country 
where the National Police Force can be 
often used for party purposes in prefer- 
ence to a just enforcement of laws there 
will be many who will believe that the 
Guardia is operating along these lines 
of party feeling. 

“It therefore behooves all officers and 
men of the Guardia to exercise the 
strictest adherence to justice, to enforce 
the laws without undue force. If the 
Guardia persists in this policy, it will 
eventually obtain and maintain the re- 
spect and good will of the people of 
Nicaragua. 

“The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua 
belongs to the people of Nicaragua and 
is a part of their government. It is not 
operating independently of the govern- 
ment, but it is operating with a con- 
sistent endeavor to act with justice 
within the limitations of its powers. It 
does not belong to any party.” 

The following letter was published to 
the Nicaraguan people by the Jefe Direc- 
tor of the Guardia Nacional during Jan- 
uary, 1928: 

Open Letter to the Nicaraguans 

The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua, 
under my charge and direction, needs to 
increase the number of its members, 
taking them from among the able Nica- 
raguans who desire to serve their coun- 
try under the Blue and White colors, 
without partisanship or local or per- 
sonal tendencies of any kind. 

During the short period of its exist- 
ence the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua 
has accomplished brilliant deeds, of 
which every one of its members should 
be justly proud. The work of the 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua gives it 
a legitimate right to the appreciation of 
the entire nation. These are the high- 
est incentives that may be brought be- 
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U.S. Marines Win International Track 
Meet Before Diplomats of Many Nations 


(Peking & Tientsin Times) 

The annual International Sports meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Corps 
Francais d’Occupation de Chine was 
held at the East Arsenal, Tientsin, in the 
presence of a huge crowd of foreigners 
and Chinese which included many promi- 
nent residents of Tientsin. Among these 
were the Commissioner for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Secretary to the Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. T. T. Tao), the 
French Consul and Mme. Saussine, the 
Italian Consul and Mme. Neyrone, the 
Belgian Consul and Mme. Van Cutsem, 
the Austrian Consul (Mr. P. Bauer), the 
Japanese Consul-General (Mr. Kato), 
the Danish Consul (Mr. J. Lange), the 
British Vice-Consul, Colonel and Mme. 
Tilho, Colonel Heath (Commanding the 
British troops), General Arai, Colonel 
Anderson, General Ting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell, etce., ete. 

On their arrival the guests were 
looked after by Capt. J. Legrand, Lieu- 
tenant Tiget, Lieutenant Aube, Adju- 
tant Porte and Sergeant Fourrier Fran- 
ceschi. Selections of music were played 
by the Band of the 16th Colonial Infan- 
try under the direction of M. Durieux 
(chef de fanfare). Refreshments were 
served at a buffet under the charge of 
Lieut. Gremillet and Adjutant Gayraud. 
At the close of the sports the prizes 
were distributed by Mesdames Saussine 
and Tilho. 

Five teams had entered for the sports, 
namely the American Army (Marines), 
two British teams, the Yorks and Bor- 
der Regiments, the French Army and 
the Tientsin Occasionals and the spoils 
of the day fell to the Americans who 
had 53 points, the East Yorks coming 
next with 48. The French secured 36 
points, the Borders 31, and the Tientsin 
Oceasionals 21. The cross-country race 
of about nine kilometres had already 
been held and yielded the following 


fore the citizens who desire to join the 
Guardia Nacional. 

In addition to all this, material ad- 
vantages are also worthy of being taken 
into consideration; good and punctual 
pay, medical assistance, wholesome and 
abundant food, clothing, sports and, 
finally, the teaching of reading and 
writing for those who have need of it. 
Besides these there is also the oppor- 
tunity for promotion which is offered to 
all those who through their conduct, 
character and efficiency make themselves 
worthy of it. 

The recruiting officers are in a posi- 
tion to receive a certain number of new 
Guardias. Any citizen may come with 
the assurance that if he meets the re- 
quirements he will be welcome. 

If for any reason you yourself are not 
able to join the Guardia surely you must 
have some relative or friend who is able 
to do it; encourage him to join the serv- 
ice for by contributing to the develop- 
ment and betterment of the Guardia you 
are contributing to insure peace, pro- 
gress and the future of the nation. 


Send in that Sport Item 


points: East Yorks 20, Borders 15, 
French 10, Americans 5. 

There was keen competition in all 
events and there was some good style 
running although no _ records were 
broken. An American competitor, 
Burke, won the 800 metres from two 
Yorks men who stuck to him doggedly 
to the end. The 400 metres was a hard 
race, an American winning and a French- 
man being close with second place. A 
Border Regt. runner secured the 100 
metres. The pole jump, as was the case 
last year, was a good event and Friede, 
the winner, jumped 295 centimetres after 
two American Marines had hung on to 
him up to the 290 mark. 

Results of Events 

110 metres obstacle race: 1. Park 
(Tientsin Occasionals); 2. Thai (French 
Army); 3. Noethen (Americans). 

Putting the shot: 1. Liversedge 
(Americans); 2. Park (Tientsin Acca- 
sionals); 3, Jaffres (French). 

800 metres: 1. Burke (Americans); 2. 
Caisley (E. Yorks); 3. Pewne (E. 
Yorks). Time: 2 minutes, 5 seconds. 

400 metres: 1. Townsley (Americans); 
2. Aubert (French); 3. Cerrino (E. 
Yorks). Time: 53 seconds. 


Throwing the disk: 1. Liversedge 


(Americans); 2. Leroy (French); 3. 
Lantz (Americans). Distance: 35.54 
metres. 


100 metres: 1. Dunkerley (Border 
Regt.); 2. Smith (Americans); 3. Thai 
(French). Time 11 4/5 seconds. 

Long Jump: 1. Smith (Americans); 
2. Park (Tientsin Occasionals); 3. 
Grieve (E. Yorks). Distance: 6.42 
metres. 

400 metres relay: 1. Americans; 2. 
Tientsin Occasionals; 3. East Yorks. 

High Jump: 1. Chernosky (Ameri- 
cans); 2. Smith (Americans); 3. Park 
(Tientsin Ocecasionals). Height: 1.75 
metres. 

Tug-of-War: 1. East Yorks; 2. French 
Army; 3. Border Regt. 

Pole Jump: 1. Fride (Tientsin Occa- 
sionals); 2. Long (Americans); 3. Pearl 
(Americans). Height: 2.90 metres. 

The Officials 

The chief officials of the sports were: 
Commissary General, Major Larsonneur; 
Umpire, Capt. Richard; Starter, Lieut. 
Moreau; Commissaries, Lieut. Sansom 
and Adjutant-Chef Herbert; Speaker, 
Sergt. Manach; Marker, Sergt. Minozzi. 
Cross Country—Judges at the place of 
arrival: Capt. Ottavy, Capt. Richard, 
Sergt. Manach. Controllers on horse- 
back: Lieut. Danjean, MM. Boutny and 
Delepine. 

Sports—Judges des courses: Capt. 
Ottavy, Lieut. Dauriat, Sergt. Dellier. 
Judges des sauts: Lieut. Maury, Lieut. 
Aube, Sergt.-Major Susini. Juges des 
lancers: Lieut. Biraud, Sub-Lieut. Rival, 
Quartermaster Polge. Tug-of-war 
Judges: Capt. Tartu, Capt. ° Richard, 
Lieut. Lanier, Adjutant Chef Santucci. 


And the title of George Godfrey, 
“Black Menace,” has been shortened by 
removing the word “menace.” Johnny 


Risko, baker-boy, removed the “menace.” 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


Tunney’s Third Year 
As a “Pro” 


By ED VAN EVERY 


During his third year of professional fighting Tunney won the light-heavyweight 
championship from Battling Levinsky and lost it to Harry Greb, getting the worst 


beating of his career and receiving his only defeat. Tue LeaTHERNECK reprints 


“IN THE first contest engaged 
in by Gene Tunney in the 
third year of his profes- 
44) sional ring career Tunney 
became the American light 
heavyweight champion, 
when he decisively out-pointed Battling 
Levinsky in a twelve-round contest in 
Madison Square Garden on the night of 
Jan. 13, 1922. 

While this does not rate as so spectac- 
ular an achievement just now, it brought 


the series through the courtesy of the Evenitnc Wortp (N. Y.). 


Morris, Billy Miske, Tom Gibbons, Harry 
Greb and Bill Brennan. And right now 
he is doing a come-back and giving a 
fair account of himself against some of 
our young heavyweights. 

An American title in any division is 
not much of an honor and was given 
prominence merely through the fact that 
it was one of the two championships in 
foreign possession. In fact, on the occa- 
sion of this tilt for a 175-pound crown, 
the bout between Fred Fulton and Bart- 
ley Madden, which went twelve rounds 


catch Gene with a desperate left to the 
head. It was one of the hardest blows 
taken by Gene, but it did not seem to 
bother him. For the rest of the way 
Levinsky fought practically only for the 
purpose of staying the route and saving 
himself from as much punishment as 
possible. At this he was always an 
artist, and his defensive work bordered 
on the marvelous. 

There was no doubt as to the winner 
at the finish, and the Greenwich Village 
legion which had been following Gene 


| ? the present fistic king prominently into 1 
‘ | the pugilistic limelight for the first time to a draw, was regarded generally as the from boyhood up certainly gave expres- 
in his career. It was only a little more real feature. The fact that ‘Tunney, a sion to its enthusiasm as Tunney was 
. | than two years previous that he had re- New York boxer, had established him- proclaimed the new American light 
: turned from overseas with the title of self as a dangerous contender for heavyweight champion. 
, , A. E. F. light heavyweight champion, Georges Carpentier and the world title Almost a month went by after Gene 
: end touted by Billy Roche as the boxer in that class, helped to make the victory Tunney had added the title of ‘light- 
’ ‘ who would some stand out. heavyweight champion of America to his 
> day conquer Jack Levinsky was a pound and one-half A. E. F, fistic laurels before he took part 
. Dem psey. As over the limit at weighing in time and in his next match. Brooklyn was treated 
| Billy was inter- had four pounds the better of Tunney, to a so-called championship match when 
' ested in the for- who sealed 17214. The challenger started Tunney “defended” his newly acquired 
‘ mer Marine’s out by centering his attack for the body, title against Jack Clifford in the Rink 
‘ management his and the first three rounds furnished Sporting Club on Feb. 11, 1922. As 
; | enthusiasm was some pretty boxing, but nothing much Clifford had been one of Gene’s early 
received with in the way of excitement. But in the K. O. victims upon his return from over- 
’ some degree of fourth the crowd became more inter- seas, it was not much of a title match. 
skepticism. A ested. Gene had not planned on a period of in- 
year previous to Gene Shifts Attack SO as this, as he 
| - : mapped out a busy campaign whic 
ena sage Mme In this session Gene shifted his attack would lead to an early acquisition of the 
’ to the head suddenly and crashed a right world title in his class. H 
had been forced S ciass. e was never, 
- to the jaw that made it look for an in- however, to lize this biti f be- 
: ED VAN EVERY to retire from the tent an ite Gulch ann er, to realize this ambition 
ring for six inek as in ing the undisputed king of the 175-pound 
1 months with both of his hands broken. orger. vinsky was jarred back on his division. Immediately after his victory 
: : : heels and was pressed to the limit to over Battling Levinsky there was talk 
‘ . Levinsky’s Record stave off the Greenwich Village boxer. of a match between Gene and Georges 
’ It is hardly to be wondered at that The bell at the end of this round was Carpentier. 
¢ ' young Tunney was given but little plainly welcome to the champion who Naturally, Carpentier’s defeat by Jack 
7 chance to win over Barney Williams, as plumped down on his stool as though he Dempsey had not deprived the French- 
; \ Levinsky had been originally known. was very tired. , man of his light-heavyweight crown, but 
i Although the latter was regarded as Levinsky came up for the fifth in good somehow “Gorgeous George” seemed 
about through as a topnotcher after his shape, and his cagey head kept him out _— more interested in a return match with 
: defeat by Georges Carpentier in 1920, of severe trouble in this round. But the Dempsey or a meeting with Tom Gib- 
" he must certainly go down in history as sixth found him in difficulties again. bons, if he should decide to again visit 
‘4 one of the wonders of the ring. He had Just before the bell in this one Tunney this country. Previous to Tunney’s 
. fought practically all of the heavies and = slammed a terrific left to the chin that meeting with Levinsky, Carpentier had 
7 light heavies of his time, had lost but made his opponent’s knees bend and he scored a four-round K. O. over George 
“ few decisions and had been stopped only went to his corner unsteadily. The gen- Cook, the Australian heavyweight. More 
1, by Dempsey and Carpentier. A few of eral opinion was that if this particular than two years went by before these two, 
" the stars he had taken on were Jack punch had landed earlier in the round who were to have had it out as far back 
Dillon, Al Kubiek, Frank Mantell, Jim | Levinsky would have had little chance ~* as 1919, when both were in the World 
Barry, Eddie McGoorty, Jack (Twin) of lasting it out. War, finally came together. And by that 
I; Sullivan, Porky Flynn, Jim Coffey, Bob In the seventh Levinsky was bleeding time Carpentier was no longer the light- 
y a Moha, Charley Weinert, Bartley Madden, badly from several cuts about the face, heavyweight champion, having lost his 
y Gunboat Smith, Sandy Ferguson, Tom but his recuperative ability and experi- claim to the same to Battling Siki, who 
: Cowler, Al Reich, Gus Christie, Carl ence came to his aid and he managed te had in turn passed it to Mike McTigue. 
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Forty 


Gene’s Punching Prowess Criticized by 
Experts, But No Fault Was 
Found With Boxing 


yene Takes Rest 

Tunney departed for a two weeks’ 
rest, after becoming the American light- 
heavyweight champion, to the home of 
a friend in New Jersey, and was billed 
for a match to be fought in the Ice 
Palace A. A., Philadelphia, on Jan. 31,. 
Through difficulty in finding a suitable 
opponent, this engagement did not come 
off until a couple of weeks later. A 
match was also practically closed for 
Boston on Feb. 2, with Pat McCarthy. 
But following a rumpus over an unpop- 
ular decision there given in the bout be- 
tween Johnny Dundee and Charley 
White, Bagley announced that negotia- 
tions had been dropped, since he was not 
inclined to take any chances with Tun- 
ney’s title under the conditions. 

Eventually, however, a compromise 
was reached with the Boston promoters 
and a match was arranged for Gene in 
which the title would not be at stake. 
This contract offered a bout with Er- 
minio Spalla, the Italian heavyweight, 
who was well over 175 pounds, the light- 
heavyweight limit. So Gene was fixed 
for a busy week in February. The 
schedule being: 

Feb. 11, Jack Clifford; Feb. 14, Whitey 
Wenzel; Feb. 17, Erminio Spalla. 

This would have meant appearances in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston in 
seven days. The Spalla match, however, 
did not come off. 

Brooklyn’s light-heavyweight title tilt 
did not come in for much notice. For 
one thing the Benny Leonard-Rocky 
Kansas match in the Garden the night 
previous, in which the former’s light- 
weight honors were at stake, over- 
shadowed the Tunney-Clifford bout, 
which is hardly to be wondered at. Clif- 
ford was not regarded as much of an 
opponent for the Greenwich Village 
idol. He did not have much of a record 
or reputation, and though the fact is not 
noted in the record books, Gene had 
knocked out Clifford in a round or so 
about two years previous. And the mat- 
ter could not have been much of a secret 
then, as the club’s press agent quoted 
Clifford as promising that he would give 
the new champion more trouble this time 
than he did in their first bout. He did, 
but not much. 

Lasts Six Rounds 

Clifford lasted six rounds this time, 
but he was outclassed from the start. 
Tunney took things easy, very easy in 
fact, in the first three rounds. In the 
fourth the spectators started to complain 
so vociferously against Gene holding his 
opponent up that he went to work bat- 
tering down this man who had proved 
two years previous that he was no match 
for Tunney. The crowd wanted blood 
and they got a little, for when Tunney 
started to really cut loose he beat his 
opponent about in a rather unmerciful 
manner. 

Finally, in the sixth round, Jack Clif- 
ford, the referee, decided that his name- 
sake had been sufficiently slaughtered 
and the one-sided bout was stopped. 

Although Gene Tunney followed up his 
K. O. victory over Jack Clifford by stow- 
ing away Whitey Wenzel, with only one 
day (Sunday) intervening between these 
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feats, the light-heavyweight champion of 
America was not very much in the lime- 
light about this time. The bout with 
Wenzel was inflicted on Philadelphia, 
Feb. 13, 1922. 

Tex Rickard had just matched Harry 
Greb with Tom Gibbons for a bout in the 
Garden, and the contest was command- 
ing a lot of attention. One question that 
arose during the discussion of this match 
was Tunney’s right to the title of the 
175-pound champion of this country. 

One prominent sports writer pointed 
out that Greb had a better claim than 
Tunney to this championship, since the 
Pittsburgh boxer had defeated Charley 
Weinert who had furiously beaten Le- 
vinsky (from whom Gene won the title) 
in a contest to a decision. 

And on top of this, when a match was 
suggested for Tunney with Tom Gibbons 
Gene’s manager, Doc Bagley, wisely 
sidestepped the issue by announcing that 
Tunney would not consider the St. Paul 
challenger as a contender until he had 
first established himself as the best of 
the light heavyweights. As may be 
imagined, some caustic comment fol- 
lowed this from Tom’s manager. 


Gibbons Going Good 


Gibbons had made short work of Paul 
Sampson, who had not only stayed the 
limit of twelve rounds with Tunney, but 
had given him plenty of trouble not so 
many months previous. In this bout 
Gene had fought with Sampson after a 
long layoff on account of bad hands. 
But Gibbons had been knocking over 
Willie Meehan, Al Reich, Pat McCarthy 
and a lot of other well-known ones about 
this time, and his record was far more 
impressive than that of Tunney. Hence, 
there was much laughing up of sleeves. 

Gene seemed more concerned in sign- 
ing for matches of little importance out 
of town. His bout with Erminio Spalla, 
which was pending at the time of the 
Wenzel bout, was called off by the Bos- 
ton promoters when the Italian heavy- 
weight was taken ill. Bagley was dicker- 
ing with various western promoters. But 
most of the negotiations fell through ex- 
cept an arrangement which called for 
Tunney to box Hugh Walker at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Walker was one of Gib- 
bons’ K. O. victims. 

On the day that Tunney fought Wen- 
zel in Philadelphia George Engel, Greb’s 
manager, visited Rickard’s office and 
signed on behalf of Greb for the Gib- 
bons match, and this was given much 
prominence in the New York papers, 
while the Greenwich Village pride’s bout 
was accorded hardly a line. Engel, who 
had managed Frank Klaus when the lat- 
ter defeated both Billy Papke and 
Georges Carpentier, was good copy just 
about then. 

Wenzel may mean nothing to the pres- 
ent day followers of affairs fistic, but he 
was by no means an unknown when he 
stacked up against Tunney. Whitey 
sprang up in Pittsburgh about the time 
Greb started his career, and while he did 
not class with the “Pittsburgh Wind- 
mill” at any time in his career, still they 
had engaged in a number of hectic 
scraps. Some claim the pair battled 
eleven times. Whitey had also fought 
quite a number of other good men in 
addition to his Pittsburgh rival. 
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Present Champion Stopped Whitey 
Wenzel In Fourth Round, Feb. 13, 
1922, at Philadelphia 


Punching Criticised 

Wenzel, however, did not have a 
chance against Tunney. Whitey, whose 
willingness was never in question, went 
out after Gene as though the latter was 
no one in particular. Tunney immedi- 
ately started to work with an efficient 
left that brought him some favorable 
comment in the Quaker City papers the 
following day. In fact, no fault was 
found with the winner’s boxing ability. 
They did criticise his punching prowess, 

In the first round Gene had his rival 
badly jarred. Most every one at the 
ringside expected to see the job of 
knocking over Whitey Wenzel completed 
in the second round. But the latter 
stuck it out until the fourth. 

Michigan fistic fans got the next op- 
portunity of seeing Gene Tunney, A. E. 
F. and American light heavyweight 
champion, in action when he boxed and 
outpointed Fay Keiser in a ten-round 
contest at Grand Rapids, Mich. It can- 
not be said that the youth who was to 
win the big title from Jack Dempsey 
knocked the Furniture City for a row 
of hand-painted chiffoniers. 

To be fair about it, no one was knock- 
ing over or out the rugged Mr. Keiser. 
Keiser at that time was under the man- 
agement of Ike Dorgan, publicity im- 
presario, and had quite a reputation. 

As far back as seven years before his 
meeting with Tunney he had fought ten 
rounds to a draw with Harry Greb, and 
in 1917 lost a decision in a twenty-round 
contest with the “Pittsburgh Windmill.” 

Keiser, who hailed from Greenwich, 0., 
had several other encounters with Greb 
and also fought Jackie Clark and other 
good men a number of times. At the 
time of his meeting with Gene he had 
been boxing eight years and had taken 
part in more than seventy battles. So 
it may be seen that Fay knew his way 
around the ring. 


Fought in World War 

One of the big battles that Keiser 
took part in was the World War. While 
it was their first ring meeting, Fay and 
Gene were quite well acquainted, both 
having played an important part in the 
service bouts overseas. 

The night Tunney won the A. E. F. 
title in the 175-pound class from Ted 
Jamison, Keiser was outpointed by Bob 
Martin in the final for the heavyweight 
title. It was an odd coincidence that 
on the same night Gene and Fay fought 
at Grand Rapids Martin knocked over a 
Kentucky giant, Eddie Civil, in two 
rounds. 

A few days after Tunney had scored 
his knockout over Whitey Wenzel in 
Philadelphia he went to Grand Rapids 
as the ruling of the State Boxing Com- 
mission required his appearance at the 
scene of battle one week before the con- 
test. Incidentally, according to the 
record books, the affair with Wenzel 
went the full distance of eight rounds, 
whereas the newspaper accounts reveal 
that this bout should count as one more 
K. O. on the champion’s list. 

Doc Bagley, Gene’s manager, arrived 
at the scene of the contest on the day of 
the match accompanied by Willie Jack- 
son, who was also of the same stable as 
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Present Champion Outboxes and Out- 
points Fay Keiser in 10-Round 
Bout at Grand Rapids. 


Tunney. And these two, Jackson and 
Bagley, were in Gene’s corner. Eddie 
Neary, who brought Midget Smith to 
fame, was in Keiser’s corner. A goodly 
crowd was there—for Grand Rapids. 

White it was admitted by the visiting 
scribes to be a hard fight, the Grand 
Rapids fight fans, from all accounts, did 
not think they were treated to any 
special bargain. Like most of the fight 
crowds, the Grand Rapids fans wanted 
blood, whereas they were treated to a 
scientific and gruelling but far from a 
spectacular contest. 

The styles of the respective contestants 
did not make for a very exciting bout. 
Each was an efficient fighting man, but 
neither was a really deadly hitter, though 
Tunney had set quite a K. O. record up 
to this time. Keiser, heavier, had no 
punch to speak of and only scored about 
fifteen knockouts through his ten years 
of fighting, and none of the men he 
stopped was of any special note. 

As a consequence nothing very much 
happened between this pair. They car- 
ried on their encounter for twelve rounds 
four months later at Rockaway Beach. 

Tunney, as a matter of fact, for all 
his title had not reached his real effi- 
ciency as a fighting machine. But he 
was far the better boxer and his superi- 
ority in this respect over Keiser was ap- 
parent almost from the outset. 

Tunney beat Keiser to the punch with 
a persistent left, but his blows did not 
seem to make much of an impression on 
Keiser, not even when Gene cut loose 
with the right and found the mark. 
Keiser was pretty well shaken up in the 
third, sixth and ninth rounds, but it can- 
not be said that he was at any time 
in real serious danger of suffering his 
first K. O. That Tunney was entitled 
to the decision there was no question. 

While Gene Tunney was getting ready 
to do a repeater at the expense of Jack 
Burke, whom he had knocked out the 
previous year, arrangements got under 
way that were to cost the Greenwich 
Village idol his title of light heavy- 
weight champion of America. It hap- 
pened that while Tunney was preparing 
for his first appearance at Pittsburgh, 
Harry Greb, the favorite pugilistic son 
of that particular city, was getting much 
prominence through his fifteen round vic- 
tory over Tom Gibbons. 

It was on the night of April 10, 1922, 
that Tunney fought his second bout with 
Burke, and the Greb-Gibbons match 
which had been fought at the old Garden 
a few weeks previous was still monopo- 
lizing space on the sports pages so far 
as boxing news was concerned. The St. 
Paul marvel had been strongly touted as 
the next Dempsey opponent and a vic- 
tory over Greb would have practically 
clinched such a heavyweight title affair 
about then, as Dempsey had gone on 
record to the effect that he thought the 
Pittsburgh Windmill was the man cap- 
able of giving him the most trouble. 

Tunney was beginning to have strong 
confidence in his ability to take the 
measure of any man near his weight 
and he insisted that his manager, Doc 

gley, announce on the day previous to 
the Greb-Gibbons engagement that he 
was ready to stake his 175-pound laurels 
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Champion Severely Beaten by Greb in 
Old Garden on May 23, 1922, When 
He Lost His Title. 


against the winner. Bagley did not share 
Gene’s opinion that he was ready for 
either of these men, but Tunney has al- 
ways had a mind of his own and has 
insisted on being the boss over his own 
affairs. So the Greb match was in the 
making as Gene wended his way toward 
Pittsburgh a few days before his bout 
with Burke. 


Pittsburgh Hails Gene 


In fact there was a rumor at this time 
that the match was on for early in June 
and that Boyle’s Thirty Acres would be 
the scene. Much ado was made over 
Tunney’s appearance in Pittsburgh but 
the fact was not generally broadcast that 
Gene was taking no chance on his title 
against Burke and that the weight was 
set for over 175 pounds. The men each 
weighed in at 176, or, at least, the 
weights were so given out officially. The 
A. E. F. and American light heavyweight 
champion was said to have been guaran- 
teed $2,500 for his end with a privilege 
of 30 per cent. 

Of course, Tunney would not have been 
taking much of a chance on his cham- 
pionship even if Burke had come in at 
the light heavyweight limit. Not that 
Burke was a setup by any means, even 
though Gene had won in a couple of 
rounds in their previous battle. As a 
matter of fact Burke was giving a very 
good account of himself in this tilt until 
he suffered a severe cut over one of his 
eyes and the referee refused to permit 
him to come up for the third round. 

On the night of the second encounter, 
which was in Motor Square Garden, 
Burke started off as though he was going 
to make a lot of trouble for Gene once 
more. Jack had an aggressive style and 
would swarm into his foe with both hands 
flying until something dropped—even if 
it happened to be himself. His attack 
had gained him some prominence in the 
Dempsey training camp as he was one of 
the few sparring partners who dared to 
wade into the Man Killer. , 

Wades Into Tunney 

Burke waded into Tunney with his 
usual reckless daring as soon as the fight 
was under way, and while Gene met his 
rushes with nicely timed lefts. at the 
same time he exercised due caution 
against the wide swinging fists of his 
opponent. After the first round the New 
Yorker seemed to have Burke’s style so 
well solved that it seemed as though he 
could hit Jack at will. From then on it 
became merely a business of an efficient 
boxer beating down his opponent with 
scientific skill. 

Needless to say, Burke continued to 
bore in gamely trying to nail Gene with 
a damaging punch, but merely ran into 
many stinging lefts for his pains. After 
a few rounds Tunney started to work 
with an occasional right and Burke was 
in pretty bad shape going into the sixth 
round. But it was not until the eighth 
round that Tunney really started out to 
finish his opponent and Burke was 
dropped twice in this session. And then 


in the ninth Gene put over the K. O. and 
in doing so gave a perfect demonstration 
of the punch that he has made his spe- 
cialty with such success. 

In this final round Tunney followed a 
short left hook to the chin with a right 
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“Greb Couldn't Knock Me Out,” Said 
Gene, “And Next Time I Fight 


Him I'll Beat Him.” 


that seemed to find the jaw almost at 
the same instant that had marked the 
landing of the first blow. It was as per- 
fect a one-two punch as could be de- 
livered and the combined impact of these 
two simultaneous punches was such that 
Burke was sent sliding half out, of the 
ring as he hit the floor with much force. 

On the night of May 23, 1922, slightly 
more than four months after he had won 
the title, Gene Tunney lost his laurels of 
light heavyweight champion of America 
to Harry Greb after fifteen slashing 
rounds in the old Garden. The A. E. F. 
champion was a badly beaten and bat- 
tered boxer that night. It was the only 
defeat that is marked against Tunney in 
all his career, but out of the blood and 
the pains of that defeat a real champion 
came forth, and it was not the winner 
of the battle, great fighter and cham- 
pion though the late Harry Greb un- 
doubtedly was. 

The real story of that fight and what 
it eventually meant in paving the way 
for a New York boxer to eventually come 
through as the conqueror of Jack Demp- 
sey and the new King of Pugilism hap- 
pened in the loser’s dressing room im- 
mediately after the contest. 

Maybe it is a mistake to call what 
happened in the ring that night a con- 
test. For Tunney was practically a 
beaten man from the first round on. In 
that round, which was the one terrific 
one of the bout, they went at each other 
with bulldog ferocity. Tunney was in- 
spired by a bid to register a quick knock- 
out, Greb by the desire to take all the 
fighting out of his opponent as quickly 
and thoroughly as he could. 


Tunney’s Nose Broken 


And how Greb could manhandle his 
foe when he really set out on this pur- 
pose. There was nothing particularly 
ethical or stylish about the late Harry 
Greb’s work, but he was a fighter who 
was all heart and stamina and who gave 
no quarter and asked none. Harry was 
an adept at using his head at close quar- 
ters, and this is meant as a means of 
offense. In one of the toe to toe mixups 
that studded this round Greb brought his 
head up sharply and fractured Tunney’s 
nose. He made so thorough a job of his 
work that the most strenuous of first aid 
work in Gene’s corner could not stop the 
flow and he bled from this wound all 
through the battle. Even the advice of 
Abe Attell, who had placed a heavy bet 
on Tunney, did nothing to help in re- 
pairing the damage wrought by Greb’s 
head. 

In another one of the early rounds 
Greb got to work again and this time a 
deep wound was opened over Gene’s left 
eye, and this also continued to bleed all 
through the bout. What Greb did to his 
all but helpless opponent until the end of 
those long, terrible rounds need not be 
gone into. Suffice it to say that when 
Frank Flournoy, who was then the 
match-maker for the Garden, and myself 
followed Tunney and his handlers into 
his dressing room, we agreed that we 
were looking on the worst beaten boxer 
we had ever seen. The story of that 
fight, as I have already said, was in 
the dressing room that night. 
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Perfect One-Two Punch to the Chin and 
Jaw Put Burke Away for the 
Second Time. 


Gene had hardly crossed the thresh- 
hold of the room when he staggered over 
exhausted, though he had held his feet 
and retained his consciousness all 
through the fifteen rounds. They laid 
the beaten youth on the dressing table 
and tried to remove his tights, but his 
body was so swollen from the relentless 
pummeling of Greb’s fists that it was 
necessary to cut the trunks from his 
body. Greb had certainly dealt out a 
thorough licking to Tunney, though the 
latter had outweighed him by twelve 
pounds. 

But he had not been able to knock him 
out, nor even knock him down. And 
what is more, Harry had not been able 
to break Gene's spirit. For the first 
words that came mumbling from Tun- 
ney’s battered lips when he came to 
himself were: 

“Greb had me helpless through nearly 
the whole fight, but he couldn’t knock 
me out, he couldn’t knock me down. The 
next time I fight him I'll beat him.” 

“Some day,” said Flournoy, as we left 
the dressing room, “that boy is going to 
be champion. He’s got a champion’s 
heart. Some day he’ll be the champion.” 

But it was quite some time after this 
incident that I came to Frank Flournoy’s 
way of thinking. 

Not in the least discouraged by the 
first defeat of his career and the loss of 
his title of light heavyweight champion 
of America, Gene Tunney went grimly 
about the task of fighting his way back 
to a return with his conqueror, Harry 
Greb. Negotiations were on within a 
short time for a match with Charley 
Weinert, but nothing came of this until 
about three months after the Greb de- 
feat. In the meanwhile Tunney fought 
a return match with Fay Keiser and also 
took on Ray Thompson. 

In a way Gene had good reason for 
not being discouraged. Although Greb 
had given him one of the worst trounc- 
ings ever dealt out in a New York ring, 
the defeated youth insisted that, despite 
the handicaps under which he had fought 
he was satisfied that Greb was actually 
in worse shape than he was in some ways 
and that if the bout had been continued 
to a finish Greb would have been forced 
to go down and out. 

“The loss of the championship hasn’t 
worried me half as much,” declared Tun- 
ney in an interview with Vincent Treanor 
of The Evening World, “as the knowl- 
edge that I am sure I would have been 
the winner.” 

Probably Tunney was mistaken in this 
particular viewpoint, for he must have 
lost fully a quart of blood in the Greb 
fight. While he hurt Harry with an oc- 
casional drive to the heart, still Gene’s 
condition in the dressing room was 
plainly worse than that of the victor. 


Time For Improvement 


Robert Edgren pointed out Tunney 
really had no reason to be discouraged 
over his setback. He said: “What Tun- 
ney may be able to do in another year 
or so is another matter. He has a lot 
of time ahead for improvement, while 
Greb is probably very near the height of 
his career right now.” 
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One of Champion’s Hottest Bouts Was 
With Weinert at Broad A. C.., 
Newark, in August, 1922. 


Certainly Tunney’s Greenwich Village 
friends and admirers would not concede 
that Greb was the better man, for all his 
one-sided victory. 

Tim Mara and Bill McCormack, who 
was for a time chairman of the State 
Athletic Commission, and both of whom 
had lost fair-sized bets on Gene, assured 
George Engle, Greb’s manager, that he 
would have plenty of Tunney backing 
the next time Gene got the Pittsburgh 
Windmill in the ring. Engle promised a 
return match, but not before about No- 
vember of that year, and suggested that 
Tunney dispose, in the meanwhile, of 
Weinert, who had fought Harry fifteen 
rounds the year previous. It was not 
until the following February, however, 
that Tunney and Greb finally came to- 
gether again. 

Tunney’s first match after he had been 
shorn of his title took place July 7, 1922, 
at the Steeplechase A. A., Rockaway 
Beach, and it was a twelve-round affair 
with Fay Keiser, whom he had out- 
pointed in a ten-round no decision con- 
test at Grand Rapids, Mich., four months 
previous. It was six weeks after the 
Greb trouncing. 

There was nothing much to this match 
outside of the fact that Tunney out- 
pointed the former A. E. F. star far 
more decisively this time. Keiser, who 
had lost to Bob Martin in the heavy- 
weight final the night Gene won the A. 
E. F. light heavyweight title, was 
handled with comparative ease in the 
second battle. Just previous to this re- 
turn meeting Keiser had run up four vic- 
tories in a row, but he was no match for 
Tunney this time. It lasted the twelve- 
round distance and was described as a 
nice workout for Gene. 


Matches Fall Through 


Dickering was still on for the Weinert 
match and tentative dates were arranged 
for Tunney to meet Jimmy Darcy at 
Dyckman Oval on July 17, and Jack Her- 
man four days later at the Oakland A. 
A. in Jersey City. But nothing came of 
these arrangements and it was not until 
Aug. 4, at Long Branch, N. J., that Tun- 
ney fought his next engagement. 

In this encounter Gene took on Soldier 
Ray Thompson, described as a western 
heavyweight of much promise and 
punching prowess. About all that seems 
to be recalled of Thompson is that he 
hailed from Seattle and scaled 180 
pounds, which gave him an advantage of 
six pounds over Tunney. The contest 
drew an unusually large crowd for Long 
Branch. 

There wasn’t much to the bout. Tun- 
ney outclassed the unknown. Thompson 
proved little more than a punching bag 
and lasted three rounds. Gene could 
probably have made a quicker job of it 
if he had been in any special hurry. 

August of 1922 proved a busy month 
for Gene Tunney, as he fought three 
times during that period. - Following his 
easy K. O. victory over Ray Thompson 
came his bout with Charley Weinert, 
which resulted in one of the hottest 
bouts of the present champion’s career. 
One week later Gene took on Tommy 
Loughran. 


August, 1928 


Weinert Stays 12 Rounds in No-Decision 
Bout, But Is Pretty Well Used 
Up at the Finish. 


This article deals with the Weinert 
match, which took place in the Broad A. 
C., Newark, on the night of Aug. 17. 
The distance was set for twelve rounds. 
and as an indication of the interest ijn 
this engagement the gate was $8,211. Of 
this amount Tunney and Weinert were 
said to have divided 65 per cent. Wein- 
ert, though he had been fighting close to 
ten years at that time, loomed for a 
time as one of the likeliest looking prize- 
ring prospects in quite some time. He 
seemed to be naturally endowed with 
speed and boxing skill, and had he paid 
strict attention to business there is no 
knowing how high he would have gone 
in pugilistic history. 

As a youth of seventeen he had started 
out by scoring several quick knockouts 
in 1913, and a few months later he was 
opposed to the great Jack Dillon. Wein- 
ert was stopped in this contest, which is 
not to be wondered at, but it took Dil- 
lon twenty rounds to keep Charley on 
the floor. In the first year of his fight- 
ing Weinert went ten no-decision rounds 
with Battling Levinsky. 

Weinert Holds His Own 

In 1915 Weinert held his own in ten- 
round bouts with Gunboat Smith in two 
bouts, and went ten rounds with Jack 
Dillon. A year or so later he fought 
Billy Miske two ten-round bouts. The 
year previous to his meeting with Tun- 
ney he had been outpointed in fifteen 
rounds by Harry Greb, who was at the 
ringside the night of the bout with which 
this article is concerned. Just a month 
previous he had fought a fifteen-round 
draw with Martin Burke in the latter’s 
home town, New Orleans. 

Weinert had trained exceptionally hard 
for the match and was in fine condition. 
as the battle proved, though he weighed 
in at 184, eight pounds more than Tun- 
ney. Neglect of training and night life 
were Charley’s two weaknesses. But 
this time he had paid attention to busi- 
ness and went out with the starting bell 
as though he meant to take the Green- 
wich Village boxer in in a hurry. The 
first round was exceptionally fast for a 
big man. 

The Newark boxer, who possessed a 
corking left, began to use this blow 
effectively before the bout was a minute 
old, and in the first round he shot over 
one of these blows with such force that 
it inflicted a deep cut on Tunney’s lower 
lip. The lip bled practically all through 
the bout. Weinert had a slight edge on 
his opening round, though Tunney fought 
him back with a show of viciousness that 
was unusual in this generally methodi- 
cal workman. 

Continued on page 49 

Records, records, they make ‘em and 
break ‘em. This time it’s the 800 meters 
dash. Not so long ago Otto Peltzer set 
the world’s record, and very recently at 
Cambridge, Lloyd Hahn set a new mark. 
And now, if it hasn’t been broken agaii 
since press time, Seraphin Martin, of 
France, has made still another; one min- 
ute, 50 and 3/5 seconds. Martin is 4 
freshman. 
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FORMER PLASTERER NOW 
MAKING $12,000 A YEAR 


Worked for Small Salary Resolves to Earn More Money Gets Offer from Contractor 
Henry J. Beilman had little education and “If spare time study can help other men to Beilman’s friends laughed at him and said he 
little opportunity to get ahead, but he refused get out of the rut,” he said, “it can help me. was wasting his time, but he kept right on 
to give up. Deep within him was the longing I’m going to take up a course with the Inter- studying, for he could see how the course was 
to make something of his life before it was national Correspondence Schools and study ro helping him in his work. Soon one of the 
too late—to duild a building some day instead home. It’s the only way I can ever hope leading contractors heard about “this bright 
of tinkering around it as a plasterer or brick- put myself on a par with technically m= young man” and made him superintendent at 
layer. men.’ a fine increase in salary. 


Secures Big Contract Glad He Studied at Home The Secret of His Success 
Beilman went ahead so rapidly that he decided “] give the International Correspondence Schools Henry J. Beilman is a successful man today be- 
to start a business of his own. He met with full credit for my success,” Mr. Beilman writes, cause he had vision—ambition—and persever 
unusual success from the very start and today “There is nothing better for the man who has ance. He realized that he had to learn more 
his income is “more than $12,000 a year.” been deprived of the advantages of a college before he could earn more. Instead of just 
Recently he handled the contracting work of education. Many of my friends also give the drifting along, he picked a definite goal and 
the new $800,000 Chamber of Commerce build- I. C. S. full credit for their ability to do their then worked and strived until he made his 
ing in Scranton, work efficiently and well.” dreams come true. 


— 


The success of Henry J. Beilman is just another indication of | if you will only make the start. All you need to do is this: 


the practical value of the home study courses of the Inter- Mark the work you like best in the coupon printed below and 
national Correspondence Schools. mail it to Scranton. 
For thirty-five years these schools have been helping men to It takes only a moment—it doesn’t obligate you in any way— 


get ahead in business and in life and they will help you too but it may be the means of changing your entire life. 
Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 5279-F, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
Subject before which I have marked an X 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES re 


Business Management oO Accountancy (including C.P.A.) O)Salesmanship O)Civil Service 
ustrial Management (JNicholson Cost Accounting ODAdvertising Mail Clerk 

Personne! Organization Bookkeeping {_) Business Correspondence L)JCommon School Subjects 

Traffic Management Private Secretary (JShow Card Lettering High School Subjects 

Office Management Spanish (JStenography and Typing Illustrating 
‘te Commercial French [Good English Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

DE! ectrical Engineering Gas Engine Operating OlArchitect Chemistry Pharmacy 

Electric Lighting Ciyil Engineer Blueprint Reading Automobile Work 

_)Mechanical Engineer (Surveying and Map (.}Gontractor and Builder Airplane Engines 

chanical Draftsman Plumbing and! Freating (“Architectural Draftsman Navigation 
LJ Mac hine Shop Practice steam Engineering oncrete Builder Agriculture and Poultry 
(Railroad Positions Radio Structural Engineer Mathematics © 1927 


Cc ‘anadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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AFTER THE ROUND-UP 


In the arly days of the World War 
the officer in charge of a British post, 


deep in the heart of Africa, received a 
wireless message from his chief: 
“War declared. Arrest all 

aliens in your district.” 

A few days later the chief received 
this communication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five French- 
men, a couple of Swedes, an Argentin- 
ian and an American. Please inform me 
whom we are at war with.”—Recruiter. 


enemy 


“That young bride worships her hus- 
band, doesn’t she?” 

“Well, she places burnt offerings be- 
fore him three times a day.”—Bulletin. 

“What do you make a week?” asked 
a judge of an Italian organ grinder. 

“Twenty dollar, sare.” 

“What! Twenty dollars for grinding 
an organ?” 

“No, sare; 
da shut up and go away.” 


telephone: 


not for da grind—but for 
T. S. News. 


Heard over the “Hello, 
hello, who is this?” 
At the other end: 


I can’t see you.” 


“How do I know? 


Mike—What is a hot dog? 

Ike—I'll bite, what is a hot dog? 

First Repeater—A hot dog is a ham- 
burger in tights. 

Said the bald- headed man to the wait- 
ress bold—“What’'s the meaning of this, 
my cocoa’s cold?” She scornfully an- 
swered, “I can’t help that; if the blamed 
thing’s chilly put on your hat.” 

Corporal Jones has spent most of his 
life in the army, and at last in disgust, 
in leaving, wrote to his colonel as fol- 
lows: 

“Sir—After what I have gone through, 
tell the army to go to blazes.” 

The following day he received a reply 
from the colonel, which read as follows: 

“Any suggestions or inquiries as to 
the movements of troops must be en- 
tered in the proper manner on Army 
Form 5732-KXY, a copy of which I am 
inclosing for your use.”—P. H. Weekly. 


{ peculiar thing about ung Dan Cupid is 
t every time he hits a Miss he Mrs. her 


UNCLE SAM’S IRON MEN 
The following headlines are from the 
“Daily Oklahoman”: 
“MORE MARINES AFTER SANDINO 
Column of $,000 men begin march to 
stronghold of General.” 


“Do you find that advertising brings 
quick results?” asked the timid experi- 
menter with publicity of a more seasoned 
business man. 

“T'll say it does! came the prompt re- 
ply. “Why, only the other day we ad- 
vertised for a night watchman, and that 
very night the safe was robbed.” 

Hurty-Peck. 


Q. M. Sgt.: “No wonder those shoes 


don't fit; yuh got ‘em on the wrong 
feet!” 
Recruit: “Why, Sergeant, they're the 


only feet I’ve got.” 


Willie, the Observant One: “Papa, the 
preacher was here to lunch today.” 

Papa: “You don’t mean it.” 

Willie: “Yes, and he swore about 
mama's cooking the sante as you do, 
only he put his hand over his eyes.” 

—The Humorist. 
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IT WASN’T DECIDED YET 

“To what do you attribute your great 
age and good health?” asked the re- 
porter of the man who had just passed 
his one hundredth birthday. 

“Well, I can’t say for about a week 
yet,” replied the aged man; “there’s two 
or three of them ‘patent medicine’ com- 
panies a-bargaining with me.” 

—Variety Jokes. 


Push—Say, what makes you so darned 
talkative? 
Pull—Well, my father was an Irish- 
man, and my mother was a woman. 
—Hurty-Peck. 
said an amorous patient, 
I don’t want to 


“Nurse,” 
“I'm in love with you. 
get well.” 

“Cheer up, you won’t,” she assured 
him. “The doctor’s in love with me, 
too, and he saw you kiss me this morn- 
ing.”—American Legion. 


He: “Wait a minute. I thought I 
heard something break.” 
She: “Never mind. That was just my 


promise to mother.” 


Magistrate (severely, to old offender): 
“So you’ve been fighting your wife again. 
Liquor?” 

Prisoner: “No, she licked me!” 


—Humorist. 


Outside the storm raged. The deafen- 
ing thunder rolled and lightning flashed 
almost continuously. Presently a_ bolt 
struck Mr. Jones and knocked him com- 
pletely out of bed. He rose, yawned, 
rubbed his eyes and said: “All right, 
dear, I'll get up.” 


“Are you positive the defendant was 
drunk?” 

“Not a doubt,” 

“Why are you so almighty 
about it?” 


answered the officer. 
certain 


“Well, I saw him put a penny in the 
patrol box at Fourth St. and Central; 
then he looked up at the clock in the 
tower of the First Presbyterian Church 
and said, ‘My God, I’ve lost 14 pounds’.” 

—P. H. Weekly 


A tack points heavenward when it means 
the most mischie?. It has many human imr- 
tators. 
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WOULD GET HIS 

A young man just down from Oxford 
has been looking successively for a posi- 
tion, employment and a job. Entering 
an office the other day, he asked to see 
the manager, and while waiting for that 
gentleman to become disengaged, he said 
to the office boy. 

“Do you suppose there is any opening 
here for a gentleman with a university 
and public school education?” 

“Well, there will be,” was the reply, 
““¢ the boss don’t raise me salary to $5 
a week by tomorrow night.” 

—Variety Jokes. 


“A man bought a dog for five dollars, 
then sold him. .How much did he loose?” 

“What did he sell him for?” 

“Chewing the piano leg.” 


A teacher in a lower grade was in- 
structing her pupils in the use of the 
hyphen. Among the examples given by 
the children was the word “bird-cage.” 

“That’s right,” encouragingly 
marked the teacher. “Now, Paul, tell 
me why we put a hyphen in ‘bird-cage’.” 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the 
startling rejoinder of the youngster. 

—Recruiter. 


“My father’s a doctor, so I can be sick 
for nothing.” 

“Well, mine’s a preacher, so I can be 
good for nothing.”—T. S. News. 


During an examination Jimmy came 
across a question that absolutely floored 
him. 

“If one horse,” it ran, “can run a mile 
in a minute and a half, and another is 
able to do the same distance in two min- 
utes, how far ahead would the first horse 
be if the two horses ran a race of two 
miles at their respective speeds?” 

At last a bright idea struck him. He 
returned the paper with the query un- 
answered, but with the following com- 
ment: 

“IT refuse to have anything to do with 
horse-racing.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


_ David said in his wrath, “All men are 
liars.” In that case, David was a liar. 
Therefore, what David said was not 
true. In that case David was not a liar. 
But if David was not a liar, what he 
a was true; namely that, “All men are 
iars. 


_“What was the name of the last sta- 
tion we stopped at, mother?” 
_ “I don’t know. Be quiet. I’m work- 
ing out a cross-word puzzle.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t know the name, 
mother, because little Oscare got out of 
the train there!”—Le Rire (Paris). 
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THE PARSON UNDER SUSPICION 

A colored doughboy, “Over There,” 
who was very religious, went to the 
chaplain one day and handed him a let- 
ter to the Lord, asking him to “Please 
sen’ dis poor dawky $25 right away.” 

Now the chaplain, being a_ kind- 
hearted man, felt sorry for the doughboy 
and calling together several “Y” men, 
said: 

“Just look here, this poor fellow has 
so much faith in the Lord that he ex- 
pects Him to send him $25 right away. 
We shouldn’t let the boy be disappointed. 
Let’s take up a collection for him.” 

The next day the doughboy received a 
letter containing $15. So he went right 
back to the chaplain and wrote another 
letter to the Lord that ran like this: 

“Deah Lord: De next time you all 
sen’ dis dawky money, don’t sen’ it 
through no army parsons—sen’ it to me 


direct.” \ 
\ 


Captain (addressing his company who 
had just returned from a ten mile hike): 
“All those who are not willing to make 
this hike over again, step one pace for- 
ward.” 

The whole company stepped forward 
except one man, 

Captain (walking up to the man): 
“Son, I’m proud of you, you’re the only 
man in the whole company who is will- 
ing to make the hike over again.” 

The man: “Captain, you’re wrong, I’m 
so tired I can’t step that one pace for- 
ward.” 


A little kid was out in the back yard 
holding a rabbit in the air by the ears 
and holloaing: “How much is two and 
two ?”—“How much is four and four?” 
all the time shaking the rabbit. His 
mother came out and said, “Johnnie, 
what are you shaking and holloaing at 
that rabbit for?” 

“Well,” said Johnnie, “Teacher told us 
that rabbits multiply rapidly, but this 
darn fool can’t even add.” 
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FAIR WARNING 

The lanky youth who occupied a seat 
in a passenger coach persisted in stick- 
ing his head and shoulders out of the 
window. The brakeman was passing 
through the coach and he touched the 
youth on the back. 

“Better keep your head inside the win- 
dow,” advised the brakeman. 

“I kin look out the window if I want 
to,” answered the youth. 

“I know you can,” warned the’ brake- 
man. “But if you damage any of the 
ironwork on the bridges you'll pay 
for it.’—Drummer’s Yarns. 


A mother called her little daughter to 
her. “Just imagine, dear,” she said, 
“Aunt Mary has a new baby, and now 
mamma is the baby’s aunt, papa is the 
baby’s uncle, and you are her little 
cousin.” 

“Well,” said the astonished little girl, 
“wasn’t that all arranged quick!” 

—Tips and Taps. 


Telephone Operator: “I just this min- 
ute told you the line was busy.” 

Burnley: “I know, but I’m in the next 
booth now!” 


An Englishman, an Irishman, and a 
Scotsman were lunching together. 

“By the way, did either of you go to 
Johnson’s wedding?” inquired the Eng- 
lishman. “I wasn’t able to, but I sent 
him a coffee service for twelve people.” 

“I wasn’t there either,” said the Irish- 
man, “but I sent a tea-set for twenty- 
four people. Were you there, Sandy?” 

“No, I couldn’t get there, but I sent 
Johnson a pair of sugar-tongs for a hun- 
dred people.’-—Bombay Illustrated News. 


Every living being had 2 parents, 4 
grandparents, 8 great-grandparents, 16 
great-great-grandparents, 32 great- 
great-great-grandparents, 64 great- 
great-great-great-grandparents six 
generations back. So in the year 1 A. D. 
you had 51,947,164,552,912,428 ancestors. 


“Why don’t you blow your horn at 
crossings?” 

“Because every time I do, all the girls 
step out to the curb.” 


Two colored gentlemen just had time 
to gather up their dice and escape as the 
police arrived. Then a hot argument en- 
sued as to whether the cubes showed six 
or seven spots on the last play. 

“See dat fis’, Uselessness? Gin Ah 
hits yo’ side de face wid dat, yo’ gwine 
see down yo’ back ’throut turnin’ yo’ 
haid!” 

“Huh! Izzat so, Street Sweepin’s? See 
mah foot? Oncet Ah kicks yo’ wid dat 
eve’y time yo’ sets down yo’ leaves a 
foot print.” 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col, F. J. Schwable. 

Lt. Col. C. B. Vogel. 

Maj. C. 8S. Baker 

Capt. L. A. Dessez 

Ist Lt. K. L. Moses 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. F. J. Schwable. 

Lt. Col. C. B. Vogel 

Maj. 8S. L. Howard 

Capt. G. W. Shearer. 

ist Lt. C. M. Knight. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


June 14, 1928 

Major J. R, Horton, AQM, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to Gendarmerie d'Haiti, Port au Prince, 
Haiti, via the U. 8. 8S. “Kittery,”’ scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about July 18th. 

Major H. B, Pratt, upon the reporting of 
his relief detached Office of Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
to Gendarmerie d'Haiti, Port au Prince, 
Haiti, via the U. 8. 8S. “Kittery,” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about July 18th, 

Major C. F. B, Price, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via 
the U. 8S. A. T. ““Cambrai,"’ scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. Y., on or about June 30, 
1528. 

Capvain E. F. C. Collier, on June 16th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, Db. C., to Gendarmerie d'riaiti, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, via the U. 8. 3. “Kittery,” 
scheduled to ‘sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about July 18th, 

Captain 0. CC. Hine, AQM, detached MB, 
NYd., Norfolk, Va., to MB, NS, St. Thomas, 
Vv. L, via the U. 8S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
sbout July 18th. 

Captain W. Wooding, AQM, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd., Nor- 
folk, Va., via first available Government 
conveyance. 

ist Lt. F. W. Bennett, upon completion of 
the present course detached the Motor 
Transport School, Camp Holabird, Md., to 
ist Brigade, Haiti, via the U. 8. 8S. “Kit- 
tery,” scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about July 18th. 

June 15, 1928 

Major H. W. Stone, detached from duty as 
Commander, Seventh Reserve Regiment, 
New York, N. Y., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. 8S. 8, ‘Bridge,’ scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about June 

Captain G. F. Bloedel, AQM, detached MB, 
Parris Island, 8S. C., to First Brigade, Haiti, 
via the U. 3S. “Kittery,"’ scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
July 18th. 

Captain L. G. Merritt, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
duty with Observation Squadron 9M, First 
Brigade, Haiti, via the U. 8S. 8, “Kittery,” 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about July 18th. 

Captain W. E. Riley, detached MB, NYd., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Gendarmerie d' Haiti, 
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Port au Prince, Haiti, via the U. S. S. 
“Kittery,” scheduled to sail from siampton 
Roads, Va., on or about July loth. 

ist Lt. G. T. Cummings, detacned MB, 
Washington, LD. C., to Min, NS, St. Lnomas, 
4, Via the U, S. scheduled 
to sali irom Mampton Koaas, Va., on or 
about July 18th. 

Ist Lt. J. G. Hopper, detached MB, NA, 
Annapous, Md., to uuty with tne Nicaragua 
National Guard Detucnment and Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua via the U. 3. 3B. 
“Bridge,” scheduled to sail from Hampton 
lioaas, Va., On or about June 24th. 

the following named olticers have been 
ordered trom tne ships indicated to special 
temporary duty beyond the seus Witn the 
Secund brigude, Marine Corps, Nicaragua: 

Major W. UG. Emory, U. 38. 3S. “Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ 

Captain T. E. Kendrick, U, 3. 

Captain A. H. Nobie, U. 35. 5S. “California,” 

Captain T. Kk. Bourke, U. 8S. “West Vir- 
ginia.” 

Cuptain L. H. Brown, U. 8S. 8S. “Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ 

Captain D. E, Campbell, U. 8S. “New 
York.”’ 

Captain J. L. Perkins, U. 8. 8. “Arizona.” 

Captain L. Rea, U. 5. 8S. “New Mexico.” 

Captain J. DL, Colomy, U. 5. “Idaho.” 

Captain C. N. Muidrow, U. 
sippi.” 

Captain R. C. Swink, U. S. S. “Colorado.” 
Captain 8. Ladd, U. 8. 3. “Maryland. 

Captain B. A, Bone, U. 3S. 5S. *“Lennessee.’ 
Captain J. H. beiows, U. S. 8S. “Procyon.” 
Lt. T. C. Perrin, U. 8S. “Texas.” 

znd Lt. A. W. Elis, U. 8S. 8, “California.” 
2nd Lt. LD. L. Cloud, Jr., U. S&S. S. “West 


Ss. S. ‘‘Mussis- 


znd Lt. E. HM. Phillips, U. S. S. “Pennsy!- 


znd Lt. F. A, Stephenson, U. S. S. “New 
York.” 

znd Lt. T. H. Saunders, U. 8S. “Arizona.” 

2nd Lt. R. G. Hunt, U. S&S. S, “New 
Mexico."’ 

2nd Lt. H. L. Litzenberg, U. S. 8S. “Idaho.” 

znd Lt. M. C. Horner, U. 8S. S. “Missis- 
sippi."’ 

znd Lt. R. C. Orrison, U. 8. 8S. “Colorado.” 

2nd Lt. 8. S. Ballentine, U. S. S. ““Mary- 
land,”’ 

znd Lt. S. K. Bird, U. 8S. S, ‘“‘Tennessee.” 
June 16, 1928 

Colonel C. H. Lyman, on June 2¢th de- 
tached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to 
duty as Commanding Officer, Sixth Regi- 
ment, Third Brigade, China, via the 38. 5S. 
“President Cleveiand,”” scheduled to sail 
from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
July 6th. 

Major A. E. Simon, detached MB, Quanti- 
co, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via 
J. S. “Bridge,"” scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about June J4th, 
June 18, 1928 

Colonel H,. C. Snyder, detached Third 
Brigade, China, to Department of the Pacific, 
via first available Government conveyance. 

Lt. Col. G. M, Kincade, ordered from the 
U. 8S. 8S. “California,”’ to special temporary 
duty beyond the seas with the Second Bri- 
gade, Nic. 

Major A. A. Cunningham, ordered from 
the U. 8. S. ““‘West Virginia,” to special tem- 
porary duty beyond the seas with the Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua. 

Major C. S. McReynolds, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, Va., 
via first available Government conveyance. 

Major F. S. N. Erskine, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department of the 


August, 1928 


Pacific, via first available Government con. 
veyance, 

Major H. C. Judson, detached Second Brj- 
gade, Nicaragua, to First Brigade, Haiti, 

Major E. M. Reno, detached Second Bri. 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, Parris Island, §, ¢. 
via first available Government conveyance, 

2nd Lt. R. E. Hopper, on June 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

June 19, 1928 
No changes were announced. 
June 20, 1928 

Major T. A. Secor, detached Brig. 
China, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., for 
duty and to Naval Hospital, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., for treatment. 

Captain G. D. Miller, upon completion of 
turnover detached MB, NTS, Newport, R. L, 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain J. F. Moriarity, detached As, 
Third Brigade, China, to Third Brigade, 
China. 

Captain E. W. Skinner, detached Quantico, 
Va., to duty as CO, MD, RR, Wakefield, 
Mass. 

[st Lt. G. J, O'Shea, on June 22nd detached 
MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., to MD, RR, 
Wakeltield, Mass. 

June 21, 1928 

Ist Lt. Kk. W. Ojerholm, detached Centra! 
Recruiting Division to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. Gnr. H, Talbot, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance. 


28 

Major P. C. Marmion, AA&I, on July 12th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
the U, 8S. S. “‘Kittery,”” scneduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va. on or about 
July 158th, 

Captain C. H. Brown, detached MD, AL, 
Peking, China, to Department of the Pacific, 
via first available Government conveyance. 

Captain L. W. Wright, AQM, upon report- 
ing of his relief detached MB, NS, St 
Thomas, V. L, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

[Ist Lt. G. L. Hollett, upon reporting of 
his relief, detached MB, NS, St. Thomas, 
Vv. L, to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

lst Lt. T. McK. Schuler, detached Army 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
C. 

Ist Lt. E. R. Whitman, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to Gendarmerie d'Haiti. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. N, Johnston, detached MB, 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. 8S. “Bridge,” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about June 24th. 

June 23, 1928 

Captain L. W. Burnham, detached Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Captain J. H. Craige, detached Gendar- 
merie d’Haiti to Marine Corps Recruiting 
Bureau, Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Captain G. L. Gloeckner, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistence School, U. S. Army, Chicago, IIL, 
via the July trip of the U. 8S. 8S, “Kittery.” 

Ist Lt. E. J. Farrell, detached Gendar- 
merie d’Haiti to MB, Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance 
June 25, 1928 

No changes were announced 
June 26, 1928 

Major C. A. Lutz, killed in an aeroplane 
accident on June 23, 1928. 


AN IMPROVEMENT 


OR your protection and convenience, we have installed equipment and adopted the use of a new milk 
bottle cap that is a considerable improvement over the standard milk bottle cap. 

This new cap affords protection to the pouring lip of the bottle, eliminates the crevice between the 
edge of the cap and the glass and facilitates the removal of the cap. 

This improvement is the realization of one of the many desires of this Company to give the consum- 
ing public a product of the highest quality, 
properly pasteurized, handled and delivered 
to you under the most modern methods. 

We will appreciate your comments on this 
package and any suggestions that may im- 
prove our products or service to you. 


Farmers Creamery Company, Inc. 


Makers of Superior Dairy Products 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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August, 1928 


ist Lt. H. C. Busbey, pated = an aero- 
plane accident on June 23, 

ist Lt. J. Halla, upon of turn- 
over detached MB, NYd, Portsmouth, N. 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. 


— Lt. J. F. Plachta, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to AS, Third Brigade, China, via 
the S. S. “President Cleveland,” scheduled 
to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or 
about July 6th. 

ne 27, 1928 
ye N. G. Burton, retired as of July 8, 
928. 
seaptain J. M. Arthur, detached 2nd Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Mar. Gnr. T. G. Laitsch, detached MB, 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. to MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

ne 28, 1928 
“ae L. M. Bourne, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to AS, Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. S. A. T. “Somme,” sched- 
uled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about July 7th. 

Major F. T. Evans, upon completion of the 
course det ached the Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to 
Observation Seundren 9M, First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “‘Kittery.”’ schedulde 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about August 22nd. 

Chf. Pay. Clk. J. W. Norris, detached 
Office of the Assistant Paymaster, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via 
the U. S. A. T. “Somme,” scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. Y., on or about July 
Tth. 

June 29, 1928 F 

Colonel R. Y. Rhea, upon completion of the 
course detached the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. 

Lt. Col. J. J. Meade, upon completion of 
the course detached the Army War Colleges 
Washington, D. C., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, W ashington, D. C. 

Major G. A. Johnson, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Major E. A. Sabatiatens detailed as As- 
mata _ Adjutant and Inspector as of June 
26, 192 

lietain F. G. Patchen, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment and 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. 

Captain G. B. Erskine, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment and 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. 

June 30, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
july 2, 1928 

ajor R. D. Lowell, detail as an Assist- 
ant Adjutant and Inspector revoked as of 
June 29th. 

Major R. W. Voeth, detailed as an Assist- 
ant Quartermaster effective July 9th. 

Captain J. T. Wright, detached MD, U. 8. 
S. “Arkansas,” and from special temporary 
duty beyond the seas with the Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Staff of the Basic 
School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 3, 1928 

Colonel W. H. Pritchett, detached MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. N. E. Clauson, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nica- 


raguan National Guard Detachment 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. 


Qm. Clk. 


Quantico, Va., 


July 7th. 
July 5, 1928 


M, Fountain, detached MB, 
to Second Brigade, Nicara- 
gua, via commercial steamship scheduled to 
sail from New Orleans, La., on or about 


No changes were announced. 


July 6, 1928 


Captain J. F. Blanton, “pee completion of 
turnover detached MB, NYd, 


Ss. C., to MB, Parris Island, Cc 


Captain S. C. Cumming, 
the Department of the Pacific ordered to 
MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash., 
and to Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, Wash., 
for treatment. 

2nd Lt. J, H. Coffman, detached Third Bri- 
gade, China, to MD, U. S. S. “Pittsburgh.” 
Clik. L. A. Frankland, on Aug- 
ust Ist detached MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va., 
Assistant Paymaster, Phila- 


Chf. Pay. 


Office of the 


delphia, Pa. 


Pay. Clk. C. 
quarters Marine Corps, 
to MB, NYd, 


August Ist. 
July 7, 1928 


Captain W. 


July 9, 1928 


A. Phillips, detached Head- 
Washington, D. 
Norfolk, Va., to report 


E. Bilisoly, on July 15th de- 
tached MB, Washington, D. C., to Head- 
quarte rs Marine Corps, Washington, D. 
nd Lt. G. 
NY4d, Norfolk, Va., 
The Marine 
den,”” under command of First 
William B. Onley, detached U. S. S. “C 
den” and assigned permanent duty with the 
Second Brigade, Marine Corps, Nicaragua. 


H. Bellinger, detached 


Detachment, U. 8S. 8. 


No changes were announced. 


July 10, 1928 
Major E. 


15th detached 


Washington, 


Kansas. 


Captain E. H. Jenkins, 
NMD, Yorktown, Va., to Staff of the Ameri- 
ean High Commissioner, Port au Prince, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery,”’ 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 


a 


Sturdevant, about 


detached 


about August 22nd. 


Captain R. E. 
Judge Advocate 
Washington, D. C., 
bor, T. H., via the U. S. A. T. 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, C 


West, detached Office of the 
yeneral, Navy Department, 
to MB, NOB, Pearl Har- 


on or about September 2ist 


ist Lt. W. B. Onley, 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantica, Va., 
first available Government conveyance. 


lst Lt. R. Skinner, detached MB, NS, 


vite, P. 


to Third Brigade, China. 

2nd Lt. H. J. Withers, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va 


about July 18th 


July 11, 1928 

Lt. Col. S. Williams, AQM, about August 
3rd detached MB, Parris Island, S. C., 
Depot of Supplies, Marine Corps, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


Captain W. 
Alongapo, P. L, 


cific. 


Captain R. R. Wright, redetailed as an as- 


B. Croka, detached MB, NS, 
to Department of the Pa- 


sistant paymaster effective October 1, 


Ist Lt. C. W. Pohl, upon arrival in the 


Charleston, 
upon. arrival in 


for duty, 


to MB, Washington, D. C. 
“Cam 
Lieutenant 


August 
Headquarters Marine Corps, 
the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 


scheduled 


“Cambrai” 


detached Second Bri- 


detached MB, NOB, 


scheduled 
on 
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Department of the Pacific ordered to MB, 
NYd, Puget Sound, Wash., for duty, and to 
Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, Wash., for 
treatment. 

Chf. Mar. ee. J. W. Lattin, retired as of 
July 15, 1928 

Chf. Qm. ‘Clk, H. H. Rethman, detached 
coo Brigade, China, to Department of the 
*acific. 

Chf. Pay. Clik. E. L. Claire, upon the re- 
porting of his relief detached MB, NYd, 
Puget Sound, Wash., to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Pay. Clk. J. J. Darlington, assigned 
to duty at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washing- 
ton. 


DEATHS 

LUTZ, Charles A., U. S. M. C., Major, killed 
June 23, 1928, in airplane crash at File, Va. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Priscilla S. Lutz, wife, 
3300 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

BUSBEY, Horace C., Ist Lt., U. S. M. C., 
killed June 23, 1928, in airplane crash at 
File, Va. Next of kin: Mrs. Rowena Bus- 
bey, wife, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

BESCH, Berthold L. K., Cpl, U. S. M. C.,, 
died June 3, 1928, at Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Next of kin: Mr. Max H. Besch, father, 
4057 31st Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

ISHAM, Hollis W., Cpl., U. S. M. C., acci- 
dentally drowned June 8, 1928, at Tilba, 
Nicaragua. Next of kin: Mrs. Laura 
al mother, 716 D Street, Grants Pass, 

re 

ARAND. Clarence J., Pvt., U. S. M. C., died 
June 9, 1928, at Portsmouth, N. H. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Lena Arand, mother, 233% 
Spring Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BEHM, John H., Pvt., U. S. M. C., died 
June 13, 1928, of disease at Boston, Mass. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Catherine Behm, wife, 
160 Beaver Street, Hyde Park, Mass. 

ANDERSON, William, Ist Sgt., U. S. M. C., 
+ ned June 19, 1928, in China, Next of kin: 

on 

McC HESNEY, Dixie C., Cpl., U. S. M. C.,, 
died June 53, 1928, as result of an air- 
plane crash at File, Va. Next of kin: Mr. 
Meslie McChesney, father, Princeton, Ky. 

YOUNG, Edward S., Pvt. Ist Cl, U. S. M. C., 
died June 27, 1928, as the result of a mo- 
torcycle accident, in China. Next of kin: 
Mr. William E. Byerly, grandfather, R. 
F. D. No. “‘A,’’ Box 121, Rockville, Indiana. 

PRENTISS, George R., 'Pvt., 
died June 29, 1928, as the result of auto- 
mobile accident near Yazoo City, Miss. 
Next of kin: Mr. Tyra Prentiss, father, 
Leakesville, Miss, 

BROWN, Lyle O., Cpl, U. S. M, C., died 
June 30, 1928, in China. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Katheryn M. Brown, mother, 1733 North 
Edgemont, Hollywood, California. 

ELKIN, James, Pvt., U. S. M. C. R., Inac- 
tive, died April 28, 1928, of disease at New 
York, N. Y Next of kin: Mrs. Bessie 
Feinstein, mother, 57 East 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

SMITH, Richard A., Cpl, U. S. M. C. R., 
Inactive, died May 7, 1928, near West 
Hamlin, W. Va. Next of kin: Mrs. Richard 
A. Smith, wife, Route No. 2, Milton, W. Va. 

STOPSACK, Henry, Mus. Ist Cl, retired, 
died May 5, 1928, of disease at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Ida Stop- 
sack, wife, 330 6th St., S. E., Washing- 
ton, 
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Gladstone, the Great English Prime Minister, Said 


“NO man ever became great or good except through many and great 
The man who wins out is the one who profits by his 
If you have opened a savings account here don’t stop 
Don’t be discouraged and quit. 


mistakes.” 


mistakes. 
there. 


with bull-dog determination. 


MAIN OFFICE 


Systematic Savings Spell Success— 
Stick to it! 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, 
F AND NINTH STS. 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


Write for booklet, “Banking by Mail’’ 


The world needs more men 


D. Cc. WEST END OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AND G STS. 
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IT MAY BE HOT 
IN SUMMER 


UT WINTER ist around th 
corner. Your “Winter” will come 


wher hitch ip and 
find vith having saved 

I to tide l ] 

sed in 

\ Winter tarting a 
i\ t with u We can har 
dle | nd we 
erve Marine 
Start your allotment today 


4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 Months......... $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months......... 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months......... 183.30 
20.00 for 12 Months......... 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months......... 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months......... 366.60 
40.00 for 12 Months......... 488.80 
50.00 for 12 Months......... 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by 
allotment We welcome the accounts 
of the personnel of The United States 
Marine Corps 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under 
U. S. Government Supervision 


1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


CANDY 
|' lL’ us send your mother or 
4asweetheart a nice box of 
for her birthday. 


address 


candy 
Sent to any upon 
receipt of $1.50. 
We render 


Marines on foreign stations. 


spec ial service to 


‘ 
Send for our price list 


P. C. HERWIG CO. 


97 Sands St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Subscribers 


are urged to 


send in their 


Changes of Address 
IMMEDIATELY 


Giving both 
Old and New 
Addresses 


CORPS LEAGUE 


Continued from page 13 oS 


city hall. A. L. Robinson, Commandant; 
C. A. Simhauser, Senior Vice-Command- 
ant; C. E. Holtz, Junior Vice-Command- 
ant; G. L. Searle Paymaster; W. H. 
Johnson, Adjutant; S. L. Kush, Assist- 
ant Adjutant; L. J. Murphy, Judge Ad- 
vocate; J. M. Reed, Chaplain, and M. J. 
Greecy, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The resolution which was 
adopting a slogan for the detachment 
has been termed “Every Member Get A 
Member.” 


Canton, Ohio: The Canton Detachment 
has been very busy giving their dances. 
Both dances during the month of May 
have been very successful and the de- 
tachment is going strong after more 
members. According to the word re- 
ceived from Commandant Pence, their 
dances have been very successful in a 
fraternal way and the detachment ex- 
pects to continue. Dances are usually 
held during the middle of each month. 
Four neckties were awarded last month 
to members of the Canton Detachment 
for obtaining eight additional members 
for the detachment. 


Mansfield, Ohio: The boys down in 
Mansfield have just sent in eight new 
members for the detachment with a re- 
quest that 12 additional lapel buttons 
be mailed at the earliest date. Sounds 
like members are signing up faster than 


MARINE 


passed 


ever. 

Hammond, Ind.: Mr. H. M. Keller will 
be the responsible organizer of a de- 
tachment of the League in Hammond, 
Ind. The detachment has signed up its 
membership and desires to complete 
their By-Laws before sending in the 
national dues. On June 21st, the first 
official meeting will be held. The prin- 
cipal speaker for the evening will be 
Colonel George C. Reid, U. S. M. C., of 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Two neckties were 
awarded to members of the George W. 
Budde Detachment. The members re- 
ceiving the awards were L. O. Anderson, 
Commandant and Gordon B. Becker, 
which makes four additional member- 
ships for the detachment. Mr. LeRoy 
Cazel, Paymaster of the detachment, in- 
forms me that he will shoot in some ad- 
ditional membership within a short time. 
The detachment is making excellent 
progress and in recent mail two addi- 
tional members were received. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Seattle, Washington: During the later 
part of May the Seattle detachment tried 
to drive me out with 25 memberships 
which brings them up to the top of the 
detachments list in membership. Recent 
word from this detachment has informed 
National Headquarters that a delega- 
tion from the Seattle Detachment visited 
Everett Washington for the purpose of 
organizing a detachment of the League 
in that city. No word has been received 
of the outcome of this visit. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Mr. Clarence J. 
Lant of Santa Barbara will endeavor to 
organize a detachment of the Marine 
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Corps League in that city. All neces- 
sary information has been furnished. 

Salt Lake City Auxiliary, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: The Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Joseph Simmons Wilkes Detachment has 
just mailed in dues for four members. 
Mrs. J. E. Vincent is Chairman of the 
Auxiliary. She informed National Head- 
quarters that the reason for not sending 
in more national dues was the fact that 
several members were absent from the 
city. 

San Diego, Calif.: The San Diego De. 
tachment has been very successful and 
has recently raised its membership to 
sixty members. This detachment was 
re-organized during the early part of 
the year and has been on a continuous 
run for memberships. 

Frank Busch, the Paymaster of the 
detachment, will leave the city about 
July Ist and the Commandant appointed 
Mr. T. C. Finch as Paymaster of the de- 
tachment. Busch is worthy of all the 
praise due him. He pepped the boys up 
and they made Busch earn his salt by 
signing membership cards. He is a live 
wire and go-getter and the detachment 
regrets his loss. No doubt we will hear 
from Busch in New Orleans. He likes 
League work and will work with all 
hands. On Sunday, June 17th, the San 
Diego Detachment will be all dressed up 
for a Stag Picnic somewhere close to the 
border. It may be possible to guess and 
it may not, however we wish them a 
good time. 


REDUCED DUES 


On the last minute I received a letter 
regarding reduced national dues and be- 
fore closing out this article, I wish to 
bear in the minds of the detachments 
that National Headquarters will not of- 
fer reduced dues during the year of 1928, 

Regards to the gang. 
BEEG. 


LASTER LANGE DETACHMENT 
MEET AT DINNER AND BOUTS 


Colonel W: E. Easterwood, comman- 
dant of the Southwestern Division, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by local 
Marines and legionnaires at the Raleigh 
Hotel recently. Following the dinner, all 
hands repaired to the National Guard 
Armory to witness a series of boxing 
matches. 

A reception committee composed of 
R. B. Stanford, commandant of the Las- 
ter Lange Detachment; H. S. Beard, 
local adjutant; D. W. Bartlett, com- 
mander of the local American Legion; 
Harry Hoffman and others were at Rich 
Field to welcome the visitor who ar- 
rived from Dallas by airplane. 

Practically every member of the Las- 
ter Lange Detachment was present at 
the dinner. They are H. S. Beard, W. L. 
Bain, Robert J. Brooks, C. C. Curtis, V. 
J. Connoway, H. H. Goodman, Sam R. 
Langston, Robert W. Martin, R. B. Stan- 
ford, H. Shannon, Roy C. Stevens of 
Axtell, Jess W. Smith, Earl L. Smith, 
C. J. Maisell, W. B. Turner, D. W. Bart- 
lett, John S. Goble. 

Colonel Easterwood came to Waco at 
the invitation of local Marines to ac- 
quaint members of the Waco detach- 
ment with the national convention of 
Marine Corps League which is to be held 
in Dallas, Nov. 2 and 3. 
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UNNEY'S 3RD YEAR 
A PRO | 


bs Continued from page 42 52 


In the second round, which soon be- 
came quite a torrid affair, it looked for a 
time as though Tunney was likely to 
add Weinert to his list of knockout vic- 
tims. In this session, Gene, who was 
beginning to perfect that effective right 
drive to the heart that became so im- 
portant a part of his attack, jolted home 
a heavy smash to that spot and had 
Weinert badly shaken for a flash. 


Tunney the Stronger 


Charley's knees seemed to bend, and 
he was forced to hang desperately as 
Gene charged in. In fact, the Newark 
boxer was forced to do a lot of holding 
before the final bell, for while he did 
considerable scoring at times, both with 
his left and a speedy right cross, never- 
theless it was plain that for all Weinert’s 
weight advantage, Tunney was the 
stronger of the two. 

Weinert’s holding and the work of the 
referee, which Gene seemed to imagine 
favored the home-town boxer, seemed to 
have the effect of turning Tunney into 
a rather testy individual, and in some 
ways the fight began to take on the 
aspect of a grudge affair. Gene’s anger 
probably spoiled his chances of putting 
his opponent away. On several occa- 
sions it seemed that had Gene been his 
usual cold self he might have taken more 
efficient advantage of some of the op- 
portunities that his vigorous battling 
brought about. 

Gene was in no wise affected by Wein- 
ert’s hardest blows, whereas the latter 
was in trouble several times besides the 
second round. The fourth looked like a 
dangerous one for Charley, and so did 
the ninth. In fact, Weinert was so 
badly stung in this round that more than 
one expressed the opinion that he was 
saved by the bell. However, Weinert 
managed to stick out the full twelve 
rounds, though he found the going pretty 
tough in the closing ones. 

Two of the finest young athletes that 
have ever graced the ring, and that goes 
most any way you take it, faced each 
other when Gene Tunney and Tommy 
Loughran had it out on the night of Aug. 
24, 1922, in the National League Base- 
ball Park, Philadelphia. It is my guess 
that these two will some day clash for 
the heavyweight crown. But that is 
something that is still in the future. 
_Loughran has come along considerably 
since that meeting with Tunney almost 
five years ago, and he now has a pretty 
strong hold on the title coveted by the 
Greenwich Village boxer when the latter 
returned from overseas in 1919 with the 
A. E. F. light heavyweight crown in his 
Possession. It was in that same year 
that Loughran, then a youth of seven- 
teen, took part in his first ring engage- 
ment. 

He started as a lightweight, and in 
the following year took part in about 
a dozen contests around his home town, 
Philadelphia. Joe Welling was one of 
his opponents as early in his career as 
that. In 1921 he was boxing as a welter 
and middleweight, and took part in about 
twenty contests, most of them six- 
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rounders, and with none of his oppon- 
ents standing out as of any special con- 
sequence. 

In the year of his clash with Tunney, 
however, he started to gain quite a 
reputation, for he gave a most creditable 
account of himself against such ring 
stars as Bryan Downey, Fay Keiser, 
Jimmy Darcy, Mike McTigue and others. 
And the month previous to the Tunney 
bout he took on Harry Greb. 


Makes Good Showing 


This was an eight-round bout and 
Tommy made quite a showing against 
the man who had defeated Gene early in 
the year for the light heavyweight 
championship of America. Those who 
saw both matches expressed themselves 
of the opinion that Loughran made a 
much better fight against the Pittsburgh 
Windmill than had Tunney. The way 
Philadelphia took this engagement was 
that it was a scrap to determine Greb’s 
next opponent in defense of his title. 

They made it quite an occasion in 
Philadelphia. The eight-round feature 
between Tunney and Loughran was 
backed up by four other eight-rounders, 
as follows: Pal Moran vs. Eddie (Kid) 
Brown, Earl Baird vs. Kid Wagner, Joe 
Tiplitz vs. Willie Herman, and K. O. 
Chaney vs. Earl Fraunce. The crowd 
was estimated at more than 20,000 and 
the gate at $1, $2 and $3, around the 
$40,000 mark. Tunney’s guarantee was 
said to have been $5,000, but it was con- 
siderably less than this amount. 

Gene gave the home-town boy’s ad- 
mirers quite a shock in the first round. 
Tunney, who had several pounds advan- 
tage in the weights, found an opening 
for a nice right hook that caught Tommy 
flush to the point of the chin and down 
he went for the count of nine. Tommy 
came up in a fashion that spoke wonders 
for his condition, even though he boxed 
cautiously to last out the round under 
Gene’s determined attack. 

In the second round Tunney shifted 
his wallops for the mid-section and 
Tommy was forced to stand up under 
some stiff drives to the heart. But he 
took them in grand style and came back 
in the third in such strong shape that 
he had an edge on the session. He got 
in several corking rights to the head in 
this round and the fifth, which were 
about the only ones that could be 
credited to the Philadelphia boxer as 
winning ones. 

Tunney, who seemed to have discarded 
his cleverness for out-and-out slugging, 
seemed not in the least affected by 
Loughran’s best blows, which only 
seemed to make him fight faster, if any- 
thing. The last two rounds bristled with 
action. Tunney was trying hard to put 
over the K. O., while Loughran was lash- 
ing out desperately with rights that 
would turn the tide of battle. 

In the seventh Gene got through with 
another damaging right smash to the 
heart, which made Tommy’s knees sag, 
and for an instant it seemed as though 
he would be forced to go down. But he 
pulled himself together gamely, and was 
fighting back hard at the final bell. 
While no decisions were given at that 
time in Philadelphia, there was no doubt 
as to Tunney being the victor. 

Slightly more than two months went 
by before Gene Tunney got into action 
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The Service 
Gets Another 
Weapon 


Bad Taste, Sore Throat and 
Mouth Infections are Licked 


Thank science again. For at last has 
been discovered the antiseptic mouth- 
wash which will effectively relieve sore, 
raw throat and at the same time keep 
breath and taste sweet and fresh with- 
out the use of a strong, telltale odor. 


It is Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant 


Morning, noon, and night . when- 
ever necessary put a dash of this new 
antiseptic mouthwash in a glass of 
water, use it straight if you prefer, and 
rinse your mouth. 
Quickly the sore throat is soothed. Most 
of the dangerous infectious germs are 
rendered harmless. And the mouth 
tingles with a delightful freshness that 
lingers for hours . . . That’s what For- 
han’s Antiseptic Refreshant can do for 
you. Try it once, and - 
you'll agree with the rest 
. that there’s nothing 
nearly so good for throat, se 
mouth, taste and breath, 
nothing so pleasant to 
use. Get a bottle, today. 


Forhan Company 
New York 


Forhan's EPR he. NT 


For mouth, breath and 
taste hygiene 
Be Vier & Company 


Government Distributors 
Julius Rothschild & Company 


West Coast Government Distributors 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Fifty 


It is not necessary 
to have had an Ac- 
count at this Bank to 
Borrow. 


MORRIS 


Easy to Pay 


t 
For 12 
Months 


$10.00 

$15.00 

$20.00 

$25.00 

$30.00 

$45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(MPERIAL 


INSIGNIA BUTTONS 
and 
EQUIPMENTS 


For Officers and Enlisted Men 
carry the Unqualified Guaran- 
tee of 
HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK 
None better can be made 


Trade 


Insignia of Quality 


SAN DIEGO 


is the most convenient place for you 
to have your pictures developed. I can 
supply a picture of every enlisted Ma- 
rine that has ever passed through this 


Price 50 cents each 


BILL TIERNEY 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. 
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$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 

THE Dawson KraFt-SHop, 
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again following his victory over Tommy 
Loughran. This time Boston was 
favored with a look at the young man 
who was destined to take the heavy- 
weight title from Jack Dempsey. It 
cannot be said that Boston was espe- 
cially excited over the appearance of the 
present champion. 

The promoter not especially happy 
over the visit either. The Tunney bout 
drew a gate of $3,668, which was slightly 
more than one-half of the amount guar- 
anteed Tunney, whose terms for the en- 
gagement was $1,750. The promoter is 
understood to have lost around $2,000. 

Chuck Wiggins was Gene’s opponent. 
The same Charles Frederick Wiggins 
who, slightly less than five years later, 
was to again swap punches with the 
Greenwich Village pride, but this time 
in the role of sparring partner. And 
he was the same happy-go-lucky indi- 
vidual then as he was in the training 
camp at Lake Villa. 

As far back as 1922, which was the 
year of his first bout with Gene (they 
fought again early the following year), 
Charles Frederick Wiggins of Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland and other points, had 
been around quite a bit through the 
country and in the ring. He had started 
boxing as a professional in 1916, when 
he engaged in twenty contests, and with 
very fair success, but only one K. O. 

No Knock Out Artist 

Chuck was never what you might call 
a knockout artist, but he was always a 
pretty busy party when it came to sling- 
ing fists, bounding around the canvas 
and absorbing wallops. He is somewhat 
on the order of the late Harry Greb, only 
not quite so much. He is still going 
strong as was evidenced last year, when 
in Los Angeles he gave away more than 
fifty pounds to George Godfrey, the suc- 
cessor to Harry Wills as the Black 
Menace, and won on a foul in seven 
rounds. 

Previous to his clash with Tunney he 
had battled Greb seven or eight times, 
had gone the ten-round distance with 
both Tom and Mike Gibbons in 1921 (the 
same year in which he boxed three 15- 
round bouts with Martin Burke). He 
had also faced such stiff punchers as 
Eddie McGrooty, Bob Moha, Gunboat 
Smith and others. Incidentally, just 
previous to the Tunney encounter, he 
had gone ten no-decision rounds with 
Ted Jamison at Lansing, Mich. Jamison, 
it will be recalled, was the boxer Gene 
had outpointed for the A. E. F. light 
heavyweight title in 1919. 

Up until then Wiggins had never been 
stopped. And even now, after taking 
part in more than 150 matches, the only 
time Chuck has been stopped so far as 
his record showed was when Tom Gib- 
bons was credited with doing the trick in 
1923, the year Tom made his bid for 
Jack Dempsey’s crown. 

It is no wonder that Tunney failed to 
stop Wiggins, though those who wit- 
nessed the Boston bout say that Gene 
certainly tried his utmost. Either 
Chuck’s style bothered Gene or the 
former was punch-proof according to one 
Boston newspaper account of this bout, 
which took place in the night of Oct. 27. 
The two months lay off had something 
to do with it. Two tentative bouts, one 
with Carl Dainer, a Swedish heavy, and 
another with Italian Jack Herman, had 
both fallen through. 
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Chapman in Semi-Final 


Red Chapman, whose claims on the 
featherweight title have taken up go 
much of the New York Boxing Commis. 
sion’s time, boxed in the semi-final, and 
his bout was voted a much more inter. 
esting one than the feature affair. This 
proved to be a one-sided business. 

Gene pegged Chuck almost at wil]— 
with his left. But nailing the bound- 
ing, clownish Wiggins with the right was 
not so easy. When Tunney did manage 
to tag his opponent with the right cross, 
he never seemed able to get over a rea! 
clean shot. While Gene outboxed and 
outscored his rival easily, it cannot be 
said that he had Wiggins in any really 
serious trouble at any time. 

A Boston newspaper writer, who was 
at the ringside that night, and who saw 
Wiggins giving Tunney his workouts at 
Lake Villa last September, said that 
these sparring exhibitions were just 
about as exciting as their scrap back in 
1922. Gene won in each instance. Chuck 
is said to have been paid $1,000 for the 
Boston bout of ten rounds. He received 
considerably more for every ten rounds 
he sparred with the champion this sum- 
mer. Anyway, it was an easy, though 
by no means impressive, victory for Tun- 
ney in Boston. 

For the first time since his defeat by 
Harry Greb, Gene Tunney came back to 
fight in Brooklyn. The bout was in the 
Rink Arena, November 3, 1922, one week 
after his victory over Chuck Wiggins in 
Boston. In this Brooklyn engagement 
the conqueror of Jack Dempsey scored 
one of the quickest knockouts of his 
career, and one which did not reflect 
much credit to Gene in one way, and 
then quite a good deal in another. 

Jack Hanlon, a light heavy from Mas- 
peth, was Tunney’s victim. Hanlon, who 
never pretended to be anything more 
than a fair second-rater, had no license 
in the same ring with a fighter of the 
Tunney calibre and he was rushed into 
the match on short notice and with prac- 
tically no training. Hanlon was married 
and worked at his job all day and took 
on an occasional bout by way of picking 
up a little extra money. While this bout 
was one of a double twelve-round feature 
it had so little appeal to the public that 
the gate was only $2,375. 

Tunney, who weighed 178 for that 
“contest” and had seven pounds on his 
opponent, walked into the ring against 
this outclassed pugilist, hooked a left 
into Hanlon’s body and then followed 
with a right to the mouth that sent one 
of the Maspeth’s teeth flying to the can- 
vas. Next Gene feinted a couple of 
times and then shot a right to the jaw 
of the still badly dazed Hanlon. Jack 
sank slowly to the floor but came up at 
nine in a very groggy condition. Tun- 
ney stepped in quickly with another right 
to the jaw and over toppled Hanlon 
again. Then the referee awoke to the 
fact that it was not a contest and waved 
Gene to his corner. 


Hanlon’s Jaw Broken 


It was plain that the beaten boxer had 
been rather severely hurt, and when he 
got back to his dressing room the club 
physician found that Hanlon had suffered 
a broken jaw. Tunney on learning how 
badly his opponent had been injured, did 
something that reflected very much to his 
credit. It was something that Gene 
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never told anyone of, and it only came 
to light a few months ago when a close 
friend of Hanlon’s told me of the inci- 
dent and I made it into a little story. 

As Hanlon was laid up for nine weeks 
due to his broken jaw and was put to 
quite an expense in doctoring before he 
was able to return to work, it may be 
that Gene owes him that balance of $200 
now that the champion has reached the 
million dollar purse stage. 

But at that time it was a nice thing 
on the part of Tunney to do. Though 
Gene had been fighting professionally 
close to three years his earnings had not 
amounted to any considerable figure up 
till then. He was far from being “in 
the money” as yet, and his fat purses 
had been few and far between. 


Share of Purse $700 


As already stated, the gate was only 
$2,375. Of this amount Tunney was 
guaranteed 30 per cent, which gave him 
about $700. After his manager’s end 
had been deducted, and the check had 
been forwarded to Hanlon, it can be seen 
that Gene didn’t get paid very highly 
for his night’s work. But then, neither 
did Hanlon. His end was 10 per cent of 
the gate. So if it hadn’t been for the 
Tunney check his effort to earn a little 
holiday money for the family purse 
would have been an expensive business. 

Hanlon gained a little more money 
through this fight, indirectly, but this 
came some time later. Jack had several 
bets on Gene in his first fight with Demp- 


ey. 

“The odds against Gene were foolish 
in my opinion and I made no bones about 
saying so.” said Jack. 

“When I was heard talking that way, 
they took advantage of me and made me 
back my opinion. So I did, for when they 
said that Gene couldn’t hit—believe me, 
I knew different.” 

Gene Tunney’s last fight of his 1922 
fistic campaign was fought in the old 
Garden. It was here that he had started 
the year by defeating Battling Levinsky 
for the light-heavyweight championship 
of America. It was on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day that he wound up the 
year in the ring by knocking out Charlie 
Weinert in the fourth round in quite im- 
pressive fashion. 

Only three months previous over in 
Newark Gene had outpointed Charley in 
a no-decision contest, and while the 
Newark Adonis had ran a poor second 
and had been almost out a couple of 
times, you would have thought Tunney 
was up against a most dangerous un- 
dertaking, judging from some of the ad- 
vance notices. At that, Weinert’s ad- 
mirers displayed surprising confidence 
in backing their man. 

It must be said that Weinert appeared 
to be in even better condition than he had 
been for the first bout. He seemed ex- 
ceptionally fast on his feet in the first 
round and his rapier-like left had never 
seemed in better working order. It was 
a speedy opening round for big fellows, 
and Charley’s flashy footwork against 
Gene’s rather methodical attack seemed 
to give the Newark man the advantage. 
He had somewhat the best of the ex- 
change of lefts at that. 

Tunney’s speed, however, even then, 
was something that was deceptive. 
While Gene does not appear to be mov- 
ing around very fast, his opponents have 
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discovered that, through some trick in 
the movement of his body, he manages to 
be generally outside of hitting range. 
Weinert did not do so well with his left 
in the second, and he started to resort to 
a little rough stuff on the inside. But 
this time Gene just went on attending to 
his business in a calm, unruffled manner, 

“In the Newark fight,” explained Tun- 
ney, “I let him get me angry at some of 
the stuff he pulled. As a result I lost 
my self-control and also slipped up on 
chances to knock him out. One of the 
first things you must learn in boxing is 
to keep cool under all circumstances. I 


got my lesson in my first fight with - 


Weinert, and profited by it in the 
second.” 

It was noticeable that Gene kept driv- 
ing in his right for the body with con- 
siderable frequency in the third, and in 
the fourth he found the spot that settled 
the business for Charley, though a left 
was the final blow struck. 

“I kept playing with that right,” said 
Gene, “until I found a certain target I 
was after. Finally I reached Weinert 
with one other light blow near the heart 
that made him gasp. ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘that’s 
the place,’ and I put in another to the 
same mark, and it was all over.” 

The right to the heart described by 
Tunney certainly seemed to have a sur- 
prising effect. As he stepped in and 
drove the punch home Weinert started 
to crumble, but a left hook was whipped 
over that landed near the right eye, and 
the Newark Adonis flattened out on the 
canvas, victim of as clean a knockout as 
I have ever seen administered. 

Although knocking out Charley Wein- 
ert at that time, was no common occur- 
rence, it cannot be said that Tunney was 
accorded over much credit for the feat. 
Up until then Weinert had been stopped 
only twice, Jack Dillon did the trick in 
twenty rounds when Charlie had been 
fighting barely a year. In 1917 Fred 
Fulton stowed Charley away in the sec- 
ond, but at that time Weinert was still a 
youngster in the ring and also gave away 
many pounds in the matter of weight. 

You’d have thought Weinert was all 
through the way some noted Tunney’s 
K. O. of Weinert. And yet almost three 
years later this same Weinert was per- 
mitted to climb into the ring against 
Harry Wills, and the latter was per- 
mitted to collect around $50,000 for tak- 
ing Charley when he really was through. 

Although Tunney no longer had the 
title which he had won in his first fight 
of the year, still he was not disap- 
pointed. 

“I knew I had made considerable ad- 
vancement in my trade of fisticuffs. I 
had improved physically and learned 
considerable.” 
ge 
AROUND GALLEY FIRES 


Continued from page 14 se 


rine. I also met Sergeant Ernest F. 
Jones who expects shortly to be doing 
electrical work on the outside. Gunnery 
Sergeant J. E. Taylor, with seventeen 
years, is still on the active “very” list. 
Jake wears well and is a worthy repre- 
sentative of Youngstown, Ohio. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Paul C. “Gunny” Brad- 
ford who came from Mississippi looks 
good despite sixteen strenuous years of 
service. 
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THE PRIDE OF | 


PLATTSBURG 
Continued from page %) 3 


“McCabe!” said Red and Sam together. 
“What's he got to do with Smythe and 
what about him being on time?” 

“Listen, fellers, when I was laughing 
to myself yesterday morning I was 
thinking it would be a good thing if I 
could git Angelface McCabe to pose as 
a woman and fool Smythe in some way 
that he would be late reporting at the 
station. Well yesterday afternoon I 
went and saw McCabe and he was tickled 
with the idea. Said it would be a good 
chance to throw the hooks into one sec- 
ond-looey, anyway. Then he told me 
that he could get the use of that house 
and he would write a note and git some 
kid to slip it to Smythe. Everything 
would be safe he said, and it looks like 
everything worked out all right except 
keeping that onion long enough to make 
him late.” 

“I got to give it to you, Duke, that 
was a clever idea for you to think up 
even if it didn’t work,” Reds compli- 
mented. 

“Let’s go and see what’s happened— 
Mac has stuck his head in again—Evi- 
dently he’s all right,” said Duke. 

The trio wlaked down the street to 
the house, and without the formality of 
knocking went right in. 

“Where are you, Mac?” yelled Duke. 

“Back in the kitchen!” a voice an- 
swered. 

“Hey, Mac,” boomed Duke as followed 
by Sam and Reds, he made his way back 
to the kitchen, “what happened? 
Couldn’t you keep that little shavetail 
from being on time after all the trouble 
we had to fix up the act for his benefit?” 

As they walked into the kitchen a 
sight met their eyes that almost floored 
them. “What the—!” Duke began, and 
then stopped. It was no use to say any 
thing. 

There stood Second Lieutenant Sin- 
clair Weatherby Smythe in his stocking 
feet, minus his Sam Brown belt and with 
a black curly wig over his blond head— 
and beside him stood an M. P.! 

“So you boys saw me leave and you 
thought it was safe to come in, eh?” he 
laughed in a tone of voice which made 
the three realize that there was no hope 
for them. “Rather fooled you by forc- 
ing your friend to don my belt and boots 
and then sticking my head out of the 
window with this wig on to keep you 
from getting suspicious—Your friend 
wanted to go up the street and warn 
you but I told him it would be best if 
he would go in the opposite direction 
where he met with a police who would 
take him in charge. I had you boys 
covered by police just as a precaution, 
after I received that note—Have you 
got anything to say for yourself?” 

“Yes,” said Duke boldly. “I know 
when I’m licked and I admit it, but 
would you mind telling me how you got 
wise to this?” 

“The Pride of Plattsburg—isn’t that 
what you call me behind my back?— 
wasn’t born yesterday. Your talented 
friend forgot himself and wrote that 
note on the quartermaster’s stationery!” 

“The dumb son-of-a-gun!” murmured 
Duke fervently. 
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| THE MOUSE 


(Continued from page 2) 


that came from out of the North. Before 
those ten days were half over, Jim and 
the mouse. understood each other. The 
little mouse itself solved the problem of 
their nearer acquaintance by running up 
Falkner’s leg one morning while he was 
at breakfast, and coolly investigating 
him from the strings of his moccasin to 
the collar of his blue shirt. After that 
it showed no fear of him, and a few days 
later would nestle in the hollow of his 
big hand and nibble fearlessly at the 
bannock which Falkner would offer it. 
Then Jim took to carrying it about with 
him in his coat pocket. That seemed to 
suit the mouse immensely, and when Jim 
went to bed nights, or it grew too warm 
for him in the cabin, he would hang the 
coat over his bunk, with the mouse still 
in it, so that it was not long before the 
little creature made up its mind to take 
full possession of the pocket. It inti- 
mated as much to Falkner on the tenth 
and last day of the storm, when it began 


very business-like operations of build- 
ing a nest of paper and rabbits’ fur in 
the coat pocket. Jim’s heart gave a 


big and sudden jump of delight when he 
saw the work going on. 

“Bless my soul, I wonder if it’s a girl 
mouse an’ we're goin’ to have babies!” 
he gasped. 

After that he did not wear the coat, 
through fear of disturbing the nest. 
The two became more and more friendly, 
until finally the mouse would sit on Jim's 
shoulder at meal time, and nibble at 
bannock. What little trouble the mouse 
caused only added to Falkner’s love 
for it. 

“He’s a human little cuss,” he told 
himself one day, as he watched the 
mouse busy at work caching away scraps 
of food, which it carried through a crack 
in the sapling floor. “He’s that human 
I’ve got to put all my grub in the tin 
eans or we'll go short before spring!” 
His chief trouble was to keep his snow- 
shoes out of his tiny companion’s reach. 
The mouse had developed an unholy pas- 
sion for babiche, the caribou skin thongs 
used in the webs of his shoes, and one 
of the webs was half eaten away before 
Falkner discovered what was going on. 
At last he was compelled to suspend the 
shoes from a nail driven in one of the 
roof-beams. 

In the evening, when the stove glowed 
hot, and a cotton wick sputtered in a 
pan of caribou grease on the table, 
Falkner’s chief diversion was to tell the 
mouse all about his plans, and hopes, 
and what had happened in the past. He 
took an almost boyish pleasure in these 
one-sided entertainments—and yet, after 
all, they were not entirely one-sided, for 
the mouse would keep its bright, serious- 
looking little eyes on Falkner’s face; 1 
seemed to understand, if it could not 
talk. 

Falkner loved to tell the little feilow 
of the wonderful days of four or five 
years ago away down in the sunny Ohio 
valley where he had courted the Gir! 
and where they lived before they moved 
to the farm in Canada. He tried to im- 
press upon Little Jim’s mind what it 
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meant for a great big, unhandsome fel- 
low like himself to be loved by a tender 
slip of a girl whose hair was like gold 
and whose eyes were as blue as the 
wood-violets. One evening he fumbled 
for a minute under his bunk and came 
back to the table with a worn and fin- 
ger-marked manila envelope, from which 
he drew tenderly and with almost trem- 
bling care a long, shining tress of 
golden hair. 

“That’s hers,” he said proudly, plac- 
ing it on the table close to the mouse. 
“An’ she’s got so much of it you can't 
see her to the hips when she takes it 
down; an’ out in the sun it shines like— 
like—glory!” 

The stove door crashed open, and a 
number of coals fell out upon the floor. 
For a few minutes Falkner was busy, 
and when he returned to the table he 
gave a gasp of astonishment. The curl 
and the mouse were gone! Little Jim 
had almost reached its nest with its 
lovely burden when Falkner captured it. 

“You little cuss!” he breathed rever- 
ently. “Now I know you come from her! 
I know it!” 

In the weeks that followed the storm 
Falkner again followed his trap-lines, 
and scattered poison-baits for the white 
foxes on the Barren. Early in January 
the second great storm of that year came 
from out ot the North. It gave no warn- 
ing, and Falkner was caught ten miles 
from camp. He was making a struggle 
for life betore he reached the shack. He 
was exhausted, and half blinded. He 
could hardly stand on his feet when he 
staggered up against his own door. He 
could see nothing when he entered. He 
stumbled over a stool, and fell to the 
floor. Before he could rise a strange 
weight was upon him. He made no re- 
sistance, for the storm had driven the 
last ounce of strength from his body. 

“It’s been a long chase, but I’ve got 
you now, Falkner,” he heard a triumph- 
ant voice say. And then came the 
dreaded formula, feared to the uttermost 
hmits of the great Northern wilderness: 
“I warn you! You are my prisoner, in 
the name of his Majesty, the King!” 


ORPORAL CARR, of the Royal 

Mounted of the Northwest, was a 
man without human sympathies. He 
was thin faced, with a square, bony jaw, 
and lips that formed a straight line. His 
eyes were greenish, like a cat’s and were 
constantly shifting. He was a beast of 
prey, as much as the wolf, the lynx, or 
the fox—and his prey was man. Oniy 
such a man as Carr alone would have 
braved the treacherous snows and the 
intense cold of the Arctic winter to run 
him down. Falkner knew that, as an 
hour later he looked over the roaring 
stove at his captor. About Carr there 
was something of the unpleasant quick- 
ness, the sinuous movement, of the little 
white ermine—the outlaw of the wilder- 
ness. His eyes were as merciless. At 
times Falkner caught the same red glint 
in them. And above his despair, the 
utter hopelessness of his situation, there 
rose in him an intense hatred and loath- 
ing of the man. 
_Falkner’s hands were then securely 
tied behind him. 


“Td put the irons on you,” Carr had 


explained in a hard, emotionless voice, 
“only I lost them somewhere back there.” 

Beyond that he had not said a dozen 
words. He had built up the fire, thawed 
himself out, and helped himself to food. 
Now, for the first time, he loosened up 
a bit. 

“I’ve had a devil of a chase,” he said 
bitterly, a cold glitter in his eyes as he 
looked at Falkner. “I’ve been after you 
three months, and now that I’ve got you 
this accursed storm is going to hold me 
up! And I left my dogs and outfit a 
mile back in the scrub.” 

“Better go after ’em,” replied Falkner. 
“If you don’t there won’t be any dogs an’ 
outfit by morning.” 

Corporal Carr rose to his feet and 
went to the window. In a moment he 
returned. 

“T’ll do that,” he said. “Stretch your- 
self out on the bunk. [I'll have to lace 
you down pretty tight to keep you from 
playing a trick on me.” 

There was something so merciless and 
brutal in his eyes and voice that Falkner 
felt like leaping upon him, even with 
his hands tied behind his back. 

He was glad, however, that Carr had 
decided to go. He was filled with an 
overwhelming desire to be rid of him, 
if only for an hour. 

He went to the bunk and lay down. 
Corporal Carr approached, pulling a roll 
of babiche cord from his pocket. 

“If you don’t mind you might tie my 
hands in front instead of behind,” sug- 
gested Falkner. “It’s goin’ to be mighty 
unpleasant to have ’em under me, if I’ve 
got to lay here for an hour or two.” 

“Not on your life I won’t tie ’em in 
front!” snapped Carr, his little eyes 
glittering. And then he gave a cackling 
laugh, and his eyes were as green as a 
cat's. “An’ it won’t be half so unpleas- 
ant as having something ‘round your 
Neck’,” he joked. 

“I wish I was free,” breathed Falkner, 
his chest heaving. “I wish we could 
fight, man t’ man. I'd be willing to 
hang then, just to have the chance to 
break your neck. You ain’t a man of 
the law. You're a devil.” 

Carr laughed the sort of laugh that 
sends a chill up one’s back, and drew 
the caribou-skin cord tight about Falk- 
ner’s ankles. 

“Can’t blame me for being a little care- 
ful,” he said in his revolting way. “By 
your hanging I become a_ Sergeant. 
That’s my reward for running you down.” 

He lighted the lamp and filled the 
stove before he left the cabin. From 
the door he looked back at Falkner, and 
his face was not like a man’s, but like 
that of some terrible death-spirit, 
ghostly, and thin, and exultant in the 
dim glow of the lamp. As he opened 
the door the roar of the blizzard and a 
gust of snow filled the cabin. Then it 
closed, and a groaning curse fell from 
Falkner’s lips. He strained fiercely at 
the thongs that bound him, but after the 
first few minutes he lay still breathing 
hard, knowing that every effort he made 
only tightened the caribou-skin cord 
that bound him. 

On his back, he listened to the storm. 
It was filled with the same strange cries 
and moaning sound that had almost 
driven him to madness, and now they 
sent through him a shivering chill that 
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he had not felt before, even in despair. 
A breath that was almost a sob broke 
from his lips as a vision of the girl and 
the kid came to shut out from his ears 


the moaning tumult of the wind. A few 
hours before he had been filled with 
hope—almost happiness and now he was 


lost. From such a man as Carr there 
was no hope for mercy, or of escape. 
Flat on his back, he closed his eyes, and 
tried to think—to scheme something that 
might happen in his favor, to foresee 
an opportunity that might give him one 
last chance. And then, suddenly, he 
heard a sound. It traveled over the 
blanket that formed a pillow for his 
head. A cool, soft little nose touched 
his ear, and then tiny feet ran swiftly 
over his shoulder, and halted on his 


breast. He opened his eyes and stared. 
“You little cuss!” he breathed. A 
hundred times he had spoken those 


words, and each time they were of in- 
creasing wonder and adoration. “You 
little cuss!” he whispered again, and he 
chuckled aloud. 

The mouse was humped on his breast 
in that curious little ball that it made of 
itself, and was eyeing him, Jim thought, 
in a questioning sort of way, “What's 
the matter with you?” it seemed to ask. 
“Where are your hands?” 

And Jim answered: 

“They've got me, old man. Now what 
the dickens are we going to do?” 

The mouse began investigating. It 
examined his shoulder, the end of his 
chin, and ran along his arm, as far as 
it could go. 

“Now what do you think of that!” 
Falkner exclaimed softly. “The little 
cuss is wondering where my hands are!” 
Gently he rolled over on his side. “There 
they are,” he said, “hitched tighter 'n 
bark on a tree!” 

He wiggled his fingers, and in a mo- 
ment he felt the mouse. The little crea- 
ture ran across the opened palm of his 
hand to his wrist, and then every muscle 
in Falkner’s body grew tense, and one 
of the strangest cries that ever fell from 
human lips came from him. The mouse 
had found once more the dried hide-flesh 
of which the snowshoe webs were made. 
It had found babiche. And it had begun 
to gnaw! 

In the minutes that followed Falkner 
searcely breathed. He could feel the 
mouse when it worked. Above the stifled 
beating of his heart he could hear its 
tiny jaws. In those moments he knew 
that his last hope of life hung in the 
balance. Five, ten minutes passed, and 
not until then did he strain at the thongs 
that bound his wrists. Was that the bed 
that had snapped? Or was it the break- 
ing of one of the babiche cords? He 
strained harder. The thongs were 
loosening; his wrists were freer; with a 
cry that sent the mouse scurrying to the 
floor, he doubled himself half erect, and 
fought like a madman. Five minutes 
later and he was free. 

He staggered to his feet and looked at 
his wrists. They were torn and bleeding. 
His second thought was of Corporal 
Carr—and a weapon. The manhunter 
had taken the precaution to empty the 
chambers of Falkner’s revolver and rifle 
and throw the cartridges out in the 
snow. But his skinning-knife was still 
in its sheath and belt, and he buckled it 
about his waist. He had no thought of 
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killing Carr, though he hated the man 


almost to the point of murder. But his 
lips set in a grim smile as he thought of 


what he would do. 

He knew that when Carr returned he 
would not enter at once into the cabin. 
He was the sort of man who would never 
take an unnecessary chance. He would 
go first to the litthe window—and look in, 
Falkner turned the lamp-wick lower, and 
placed the lamp on the table directly be- 
tween the window and the bunk. Then 
he rolled his blankets into something like 
a human form, and went to the window to 
see the effect. The bunk was in deep 
shadow. From the window Corporal 
Carr could not see beyond the lamp. 
Then Falkner waited, out of range of the 
window, and close to the door. 

It was not long before he heard some- 
thing above the wailing of the storm. It 
was the whine of a dog, and he knew 
that a moment later the Corporal’s 
ghostly face was peering in at the win- 
dow. Then there came the sudden, swift 
opening of the door, and Carr sprank in 
like a cat, his hand on the butt of his 
revolver, still obeying that first govern- 
ing law of his merciless life—caution. 
Falkner was so near that he could reach 
out and touch Carr, and in an instant 
he was at his enemy’s throat. Not a ery 
fell from Carr’s lips. There was death 
in the terrible grip of Falkner’s hands, 
and like one whose neck had been broken 
Carr sank to the floor. Falkner’s grip 
tightened, and he did not loosen it until 
Carr was black in the face and his jaw 
fell open. Then Falkner bound him hand 
and foot with the babiche thongs, and 
dragged him to the bunk. 

Through the open door one of the 
sledge-dogs had thrust his head and 
shoulders. It was a Barracks team, ac- 
customed to warmth and shelter, and 
Falkner had no difficulty in getting the 
leader and his three mates inside. To 
make friends with them he fed them 
chunks of raw caribou meat, and when 
Carr opened his eyes he was busy pack- 
ing. He laughed joyously when he saw 
that the man-hunter had regained con- 
sciousness, and was staring at him with 
evident malice. 

“Hello, Carr,” he greeted affably. 
“Feeling better? Tables sort of turned, 
ain’t they?” 

Carr made no answer. His white lips 
were set like thin bands of steel. . 

“I’m getting ready to leave you, 
Falkner explained, as he rolled up a 
blanket and shoved it into his rubber 
pack-pouch. “And you're going to stay 
here—until spring. Do you get onto 
that? You’ve got to stay. I’m going to 
leave you marooned, so to speak. You 
couldn’t travel a hundred yards out there 
without snowshoes, and I’m goin’ to take 
your snowshoes. And I’m goin’ to take 
your guns, and burn your pack, your 
coat, mittens, cap an’ moccasins. Catch 
on? I’m not goin’ to kill you, and I'm 
goin’ to leave you enough grub to last 
until spring, but you won’t dare risk 
yourself very far out in the cold and 
snow. If you do, you'll freeze off your 
tootsies, and make your lungs sick. 
Don’t you feel sort of pleasant—you— 
you—devil ?” 

Six hours later Falkner stood outside 
the cabin. The dogs were in their traces, 
and the sledge was packed. The storm 


had blown itself out, and a warmer tem- 
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1an perature had followed in the path of the A deep-throated growl greeted Red 
his blizzard. He wore his coat now, and Rodin’s ears as he entered the cabin. 

lg joyously as he tac phe South. coat; he’d never been very friendly to 
he “ar to be a long hike, you little Red Rodin—now he showed a row of Click Colonel 
ver rned long hike. But well make lt. While Sal puttered around the rusty h 
ud | oa, we'll make it. And won't they stove, her brother glanced curiously t e Famous 
in, | be s’prised when we fall in on ‘em, six about the bleak room. A worn couch 
and months ahead of time?” with tattered blanket; two rickety Dollar Ball 
be- He examined the pocket carefully, wooden chairs with pine boards nailed 
hen making sure that he had buttoned down across for seats; some scraggly branches 


the flap. “I wouldn’t want to lose you,” 
he chuckled. “Next to her, an’ the kid, 
I wouldn’t want to lose you!” 

Then, slowly, a strange smile passed 
over his face, and he gazed question- 
ingly for a moment at the pocket which 
he held in his hand. 


of dead pine on the floor back of the 
stove. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Sal,” he exclaimed, 
“how long’s Ike been away?” 

Sal slumped disconsolately to a seat 
on the couch. One moccasoned foot beat 


| “You nervy little cuss!” he grinned. a nervous tattoo on the dirty floor. 
"t “I wonder if you’re a girl mouse, an’ if “Next day after yuh skipped the coop.” 
- we're goin’ to have a fam’ly on the way Red Rodin’s face reddened. Silently 
— home! An’—an’—what the dickens do he calculated. Sal had been alone for 
i ye feed baby mice?” thirteen months. No wonder her cheek 
“ift He lowered the pocket, and with a bones stuck out. ; ¥ 
» in sharp command to the waiting dogs, ; I’m sorry, kid; I'd never left yuh, if 
his turned his face into the South. I'd known he was goin’ to skip out. 
an, Damn his slippery hide! I warned yuh 
ia Be aie an % he wasn’t no good. A feller that always 
ach THE “WIDDER’S” MINE | talks out o’ th’ corners o’ his mouth nOW only 
ant | (Continued from page 3) can’t be trusted—” 


cry 0 ox Sal narrowed her eyes angrily. “Yuh 5 
each 


“lll give yuh twelve seconds to git out ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ now,” she blurted, 


ids ras “but if yuh want to help me git square 
> s re 2apon, rdered. 
ken —a ere weapon,” he ordere with th’ critter, git over to the Widder ($9.00 per dozen) 
rip Hanson’s an’ show him up—” 
ntil As Two Finger rareagy to’ mage Red Rodin started. “Yuh think Ike’s Your favorite ball at a new, low 
jaw = bag che over there?” he asked eagerly. price—with added improvements! 
and thnk Sal’s eyes gleamed. “I know it!” she The larger meshed marking abso- 
lo said quickly. “Grey Feather, the half- lutely minimizes air resistance 
cuss go!” He laughed loudly. breed told me he saw him there. ’Sides, 
the A few moments later, Red Rodin I saw a letter in his pocket, ‘fore he ou can confidently expect truer, 
and} soberly tramped beside his ragged sister = went; he’s sweet on the Widder, that’s longer flight! 
ac- in the direction of the cabin. His why he cut me!” had a - peta Sea 
and thoughts were in a jumble—this home- Red Rodin paced back and forth in ee ee ee 
the coming was not quite as he had planned. the bleak cabin, his eyes seeing red. He unequaled _ service. Ask your 
To Somehow, all the sunshine had been knew all about the “Widow Hanson dealer—or any __ professional— 
em turned into gloom during the last few Mine.” Nothing but a gang of cut- about Colonel Golf Balls! 
hen minutes, and all on account of that devil throats, and once he’d had a chance to 
: join the outfit. He knew the mine was In Both Dim led and 
saw into sight, he turned thoughtfully to only a screen for various shady transac- rae P . 
ith tions carried on by the Widow’s gang. 
rit Hiow’s Ike doin’ these days?” he She was the master mind, and so far, the ‘ . 
asked bluntly. law had failed to punish her. As Red St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
bly. Sal gave him a queer look, as her eyes Rodin thought of Sheriff Nolan of Bitter of America 
ied, swung to the dilapitated pine-log shack Creek, a gleam flashed to his eyes. Here 121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
that stood leaning dizzily against the was a chance to square himself with the Newark, N. J. 
lips edge of the rock-rim. The scraggly roof Sheriff. 
: was partially supported by the sturdy The first faint light of early dawn was 
u, trunk of a spruce tree. The crude door stealing over the mountainside the fol- COLONEL 
» a rea half open, sagging on one lone lowing morning, when Red Rodin stole 
cautiously from the silent cabin. Shag 
tay _“xuh don’t need tuh ask me sech ques- growled, but Sal had failed to awaken, GOLF BALLS 
nto) tions as that, Red. Do yuh think Id be as with a last fond look, her brother 
g to totin’ a bow an’ arrer fer weapons, if I stalked away. 
eo had any ammunition fer a gun?” It was several days later when Red 
<a gue Rodin studied his sister’s sharp- Rodin appeared at the H H Ranch. 
ake eatured Tace searchingly, while his eyes Prosperous-looking buildings on a side 
her slight torm. He recog- hill facing a green valley, indicated an 
teh — the tattered blue overalls as prob- ordinary cattle ranch; but a _ long : Jos. A, Wilner & Co. ; 
| from her worthless hus- search over acres of greensward would 
last | en 5 wernout clothing; her bare ankles fail to find many cattle. The corral Custom Tailors 3 
isk covered with scratches. near the ranch-house contained a couple : 
and , uh mean—he’s left yuh; left yuh dozen blooded horses, and a bunch of ; Marine and Navy Uniforms ; 
our Injun in this wilderness, with nothin’ but cow ponies. Another larger corral far- 3 and $ 
ick. ns, gunmen, an’ coyotes fer neigh- m i valley | iv 3 a siees 3 
ther inthe valle, held cantive Civilian Clothes fi 
* “aa a soberly as she kicked the Apparently the “Widow” had a fondness ; Tailored to Order ; 
side ging-door open. “C’mon in,” she for fast horses. $ ; 
ces, urged gloomily. “Ain’t much to eat. Red Rodin’s eyes lighted as he noted 3 EIGHTH & G STREETS, N. W. § 
rm Had bi or 3 WASHINGTON, D. 
) ist part o’ a bird, but I give it to Shag a narrow-guage railroad track leading ; : ; 
em- jist as I come away.” from the side-hill. The steel rails were SlusssassssssssestesttteteeeeseTettsstteettetttetesteee 
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rusty except squarely on top, indicating 
that the track was not burdened with 
much traffic. The upper end of the track 
disappeared in a hole that had been bored 
into the side-hill, while the lower end 
terminated in a long, low wooden shack; 
and Rodin’s face lighted as he spied it. 

“Must be the Mill,” he muttered, as 
he crouched amongst the bushes. It 
was already getting late in the after- 
noon. Soon a rumble came to Rodin’s 
ears. A flat-car with brick-red side- 
boards appeared at the mouth of the 
“mine,” and pushed by five men, rolled 
down the gradual incline. 

As the car increased its speed, the 
men leaped aboard, while one of them 
manned the brake; on the rear end was 
Two Finger Jim, both arms bandaged. 
As they came opposite, Red Rodin stared 
eagerly. “Jist as I thought,” he ex- 
claimed, “He’s one o’ ’em, an’ Slippery 
Ike’s another. But where is the cuss?” 

As the flat-car disappeared within the 
Mill, Red Rodin watched the wide door- 
way anxiously. No one came out. 
When darkness had finally made the way 
safe, he worked his tall, lank form over 
close to the window of the low building. 
The flat-car stood at the farther end, 
and deserted. Red Rodin shrugged his 
shoulders. “Must be an underground 
passage or somethin’,” he thought, “well, 
me for the ranch-house—” 

Past the corral, around the bunk 
house. All was silent. Cautiously he 
made his way, then stopped as he heard 
the sound of voices coming from the 
front room of the ranch house. He 
peered around a corner of a building. 
Bright lights; music; laughter. The 
windows were wide open as the night 
was warm. Crouching close under the 
porch railing he could hear distinctly. 
It was Slippery Ike talking; then came 
a woman’s voice, and Rodin knew it must 
be the “Widow.” 

With straining ears he listened, and 
now the words came distinctly; “Yes, 
Ike, old dear, the Sheriff had me nearly 
cornered, but I threw him off by men- 
tionin’ Red Rodin; I told him you'd seen 
Red with a thoroughbred an’ ridin’ a 
fancy Mex saddle with gold trimmin’s—,” 
the Widow laughed merrily, then added; 
“TI seen the Sheriff was bitin’ that good 
an’ plenty.” 

A scowl came to Red Rodin’s face. 
His lips were muttering angrily as he 
slouched into the dark. “The sneak!” 
he sputtered. “Isn’t satisfied to play 
Sal dirty; has to frame me too!” 

Soon he groped his way into the shed 
where he knew the saddles were kept. 
Selecting one that felt substantial, he 
hurried to the corral. 

About to rope one of the cow ponies, 
he hesitated. “Might’s well have a good 
one,” he muttered. Gathering his rope 
in one tense hand he hurried down the 
hill. Soon he came to the larger corral 
where he remembered seeing a herd of 
thoroughbreds. After a struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in getting his 35-foot rope over 
the head of a horse that looked good in 
the dark. The color was uncertain, but 
the high head, and arched neck indicated 
life, and power. 

It was several hours later, when Red 
Rodin pulled his mount up in front of a 
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somber-looking brick building. 
bright light pointed like a white finger 
from an upper window of the two-story 
building used as Jail and office by 
Sheriff Nolan, of Bitter Creek fame. © 

After repeated poundings with the 
butt of his six-gun on the battered door, 
the keen-eyed old officer stuck his head 
out the window. “Well, what y'want, 
stranger?” he greeted sourly. 

As soon as he found out the identity 
of his late caller, he was much inter. 
ested. It wasn’t often that gunmen 
walked of their own accord into Bitter 
Creek Jail. 

“Yuh might give me that ‘ere gun,” 
he drawled, “an’ kinda push it over easy 
like, butt fust—” 

Red Rodin’s face lengthened. He 
hadn’t quite expected this; however, he 
obeyed, and handed his belt along with 
the gun, and holster. 

After lighting a cigarette, and offer- 
ing one to Sheriff Nolan, he told his 
story. “Yuh see, Sheriff, I jest couldn't 
o’ been mixed up in that last shootin’ 
at the Gulch. I was hoofin’ it from the 
San Francisco mountains "bout the time 
that Sante Fe train was shot up—” 

Sheriff Nolan’s eyes narrowed, as he 
glimpsed the thoroughbred that stood 
at the hitch-rail in the bright moonlight. 
“Yuh seem to be ridin’ a pretty fair 
critter tonight, how come?” 

Red Rodin flushed. “Yeah, I admit, 
Sheriff, I sort o’ borrowed this hoss, 
*’thout askin’ leave of the owner. But, 
gosh, I had to git over heah somehow.” 

In a few heated words he told what 
he’d overheard at the Widow’s house, 
and what he’d discovered about the Mill. 
His voice was hoarse with emotion as 
he ended: “Sheriff, I ain’t perfect, but 
I don’t run off and desert no women. 
My sister Sal was left in the lurch by 
this Slippery Ike, an’ she nigh starved 
to death. I been tryin’ to git over to 
the shack an’ help her, but I was framed 
by the gang. It’s Gawd’s honest truth, 
Sheriff, an’ I be’lieve th’ evidence is in 
that ’ere mine—” 

The old man searched Red Rodin’s 
eyes for a long moment; then he turned 
musingly. “I b’lieve yuh, Red, an’ I 
want yuh to help me clean up that 
Widder’s gang.” 

Red Rodin slept on a couch in the 
Sheriff’s office the remainder of the 
night; his mount which proved to be one 
of the Widow’s most valuable thorough- 
breds, occupied a corner of the nearby 
corral. 

The next morning, accompanied by 
Sheriff Nolan, and six sworn deputies, 
Red Rodin rode his stolen horse back 
towards the widow’s mine. It was late 
afternoon, when the posse arrived near 
the prosperous ranch house of the H 
bar. 

Sheltered by a screen of bushes, the 
seven men hesitated, while Red Rodin 
was bound to his saddle. The valuable 
horse was then led by the Sheriff. As 
the posse and their captive arrived near 
the mill, the rumble of a flat car was 
heard. Apparently the regular after- 
noon load of “ore” was being let down 
from the mine to the mill. Five men 


rode the car, while a heavy canvas cov- 
ered the load. As they spied the Sheriff's 
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men, the brake was twisted abruptly. 
The car came to a stop opposite the 
-house. 
7 then the widow came tripping out, 
and stood smilingly upon the porch. 
Dressed in scant gown of red, with 
stockings and slippers to match, her 
prown hair fluffed in latest style, she 
made a picture that brought a thrill to 
some of the men, but not to Sheriff 
Nolan’s bronzed face. , 

“Howdy, Miss Hanson,” he greeted 
stiffly, as he pointed with one thumb to- 
wards Red Rodin. “I picked up this 
‘ere feller with yuh’r hoss. S'’pect yuh’d 
like to git the animal back ag’in— 

The widow’s eyes narrowed as she 
glimpsed Rodin. A calculating look 
flashed to her painted face. “Y eah, I’m 
sure glad yuh could nail him, Sheriff; 
he’s a menace to th’ community ‘ As 
she chattered on, the posse reined their 
uneasy horses closer about the widow's 
men. 

Suddenly 


the Sheriff 

rn guns including Red R in’s, 
at the surprised 
widow, and her five miners. Strangely 
enough the rope had dropped from 
Rodin’s hands. Leisurely he bent down 
and unbound the lariat from his legs. 

For once the dashing widow was non- 
plussed. A deep angry flush stained 
through the rouge of her cheeks, then 
the blood as quickly drained from her 
face leaving it drawn, and cruel. “What 
the devil you mean!” she gasped, as she 
glared at the Sheriff. 

“It means that yuh’r little game is 
up,” he replied, as he pulled a cigarette 
from his pocket with his left hand, cut 
his thumb-nail into the match-head, and 
lighted it with the same hand, while his 
right clenched his six-gun meaningly. 

“Stick yer hands up!” he snapped, and 
his cold eyes included the widow. With 
a scowl of hatred that ought to have 
knocked any man to earth, she complied. 
From two of her pink fingers diamonds 
glittered in a way that caused the Sheriff 
to blink. “Red,” he ordered, “yuh can 
take the guns off’n these cusses—” 

With a pleased look on his red-whisk- 
ered face, Rodin slid from his saddle, 
and strode to the widow’s side. “T’ll 
trouble yuh fer your’n fust,” he ex- 
claimed with a grin. 

She flushed. A glint came to her 
shallow, pale-blue eyes. “Yuh don’t see 
any gun on me, do yuh?” 

Red Rodin never wavered. His eyes 
narrowed as he replied; “Yis, I do. Yuh 
didn’t slip the butt of that derringer 
quite low ‘nuff; shows through that 
flimsy stuff—” 

With a muttered curse, she reluctantly 
reached down the neck of her low-cut 
gown and pulled out a pearl-handled re- 
volver. A murmur went up from the 
outlaws as they saw their leader dis- 
armed. Scowlingly they handed over 
their own guns to Red Rodin. 

Just then a rumbling was heard from 
the direction of the railroad track. The 
wary Sheriff whirled. The flat-car was 
moving slowly down the incline; some- 
one had released the brake. With a leap, 


Red Rodin bounded toward the track. 
‘Look out!” Nolan shouted, as a spurt 
of smoke came from the edge of the 
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car. A bullet whined over Rodin’s head. 
He knew now. Slippery Ike was under 
that canvas! Again the gun crashed, 
and one of the Sheriff’s men lurched to 
the ground. A flurry of bullets rained 
against the flat-car as it collided against 
the wide wooden-door of the Mill. The 
weather-worn boards bent, then gave 
way as the car disappeared within the 
shadow of the low-roofed building. 

A moment later, the still afternoon 
air was rent by an explosion that rocked 
the ground. A geyser of brown smoke, 
shattered planks, and black dirt was 
hurled into the air, as the Mill turned 
into a shaneless mass of ruins. 

Sheriff Nolan turned a white face to 
the Widow. “Gosh, a’mighty! Wha— 
what did that?” he asked confusedly. 

Pale and bewildered, the Widow 
blinked frightened eyes at her disgrun- 
tled men. One by one she flailed them 
with her accusing glance. 

“Why didn’t yuh tell somebody yuh 
had nitroelveerine on that load?” she 
snarled. Her angry eyes covered sev- 
eral of her employes, but no one replied. 

Red Rodin. accompanied by the Sheriff, 
and two other men went gingerly over 
to the ruins. Broken boards; shattered 
glass; clouds of yellow dust met their 
eyes. Rodin stooped suddenlv and picked 
up the butt of a six-gun. It had three 
notches on the bone; barrel and cylinder 
were missing. 

“Tha’s all’s. left of Slippery Tke,” he 
muttered, while a steely glint flashed to 
his eves. “Won’t bother Sal no more—,” 
he pushed it thouchtfully into his pocket. 

A moment later his keen eves focused 
on a hole in the ground. “C’mon, Nolan,” 
he cried, “they’s more to this.” 

Leading downward was a flight of 
stone steps crudely cut from the ledge. 
Aided by the Sheriff’s small flash-light. 
the four men picked their way cau- 
tiously. It seemed they had gone miles. 
Suddenly Rodin stumbled over a loose 
stone, and fell clumsily to the rocky 
floor. 

“Hell of a mine!” he grumbled as he 
rubbed his elbow. “Somethin’ ’sides gold 
in here.” 

More dark passageway: rough cave- 
floor, with damp side-walls met their 
wary eyes. Rodin stopped abruptly, his 
finger to his lips. The Sheriff snapped 
the light out. 

“Somebody talkin’!” Rodin warned. 

Cautiously they peered around a pro- 
jection of rock-ledge, and saw a big cav- 
ern room. Five men in cow-boy rig sat 
huddled about a table, intently studying 
something spread out before them. 
Their faces were lighted by several lan- 
terns that hung on spikes driven into the 
rock-walls. 

Rodin whispered to Nolan: “There 
they be, Sheriff. There’s Two Finger, 
an’ Jack Quinn; they prob’ly did that 
last job at the Gulch. Listen!” 

Just then Jack Quinn’s gruff voice 
came distinctly to their straining ears; 
“TI tell yuh, they’s nothin’ to it. A little 
niter in the right spot, an’ that express 
car will look like the back entrance to 
a lumber yard—” 

Red Rodin couldn’t wait for more. A 
glad exultant feeling surged through 
him. This was the whole gang that had 
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double-crossed him. Now he’d get them 
red-handed. He turned expectantly to 
Nolan, his six-gun clenched eagerly, 

“Shall we can ’em, Sheriff?” he whis. 
pered. 

Nolan nodded, then dropped to the 
floor, the other two men following his 
example. As_ Rodin’s gun flashed, 
Quinn’s black pipe was shot from his 
teeth. Two Finger Jim as usual was 
the first to draw his gun, but before he 
could aim it, Rodin’s gun spoke again, 
and Two Finger’s weapon clattered to 
the floor. Pandemonium broke loose as 
the other outlaws pulled their guns and 
fired blankly into the darkness of the 
passageway. _When finally there was a 
lull, Sheriff Nolan’s gruff voice cut the 
cavern stillness. 

“Yuh might as well quit. boys. We 
got yuh covered. Yuh ain’t had a chance 
from the fust!” 

Reluctantly the five gunmen elevated 
their hands. They recognized that gruff 
voice, and knew the geadly certainty with 
which Sheriff Nolan could pump lead 
from his trusty Colt. 

With a grin. Red Rodin stepped for- 
ward into the light. “Glad tuh meetcha, 
Jack. An’ yuh also. Two Finger.” 
Grimly he slipped their guns into his 
own belt, then bent curiously over the 
table. A map of the Santa Fe railroad 
lay spread out, with red-pencil marks at 
a certain point. He beckoned to the 
Sheriff. and silently pointed with one 
horny finger. 

Nolan glanced searchingly. then 
whirled accusingly toward Two Finger 
Jim. “Plannin’ another hold-up, eh?” 
He looked about the large cavern room, 
then strode over to the opposite side 
where a rumpled heap of leather mail- 
pouches lay huddled in mute testimony. 
Nolan grunted meaningly. 

“This clears you, Rodin,” he muttered 
solemnly. “Never did think yuh were 
guilty; that Widder is an awful liar, I'll 
tell the horn-swaggled world.” 

An hour later, Sheriff Nolan accom 
panied by the disconsolate “Widow,” and 
her ten “miners,” started toward Bitter 
Creek. The widow was still dressed in 
her red gown. Red Rodin was astride 
the widow’s best horse. 

“Tt’s all right,” the Sheriff assured, 
“T reckon she stole that ’ere hoss. Keep 
it. That will square yuh for some of her 
dirty frame-up.” 


| WITH THE OLD TIMERS 

Continued from page 9) | 


enjoying life here in the city of Wash 
ington. Today, June 13, 1928 (when this 
is being written), I sought him for a 
interview. With an aversion for pub- 
licity of any sort I had to explain an 
coax and finally in order to get rid @ 
me he gave me the following outline % 
his service: First joined the service ™ 
1886, serving at various posts throug’ 
out the country. During the Spanish- 


American War Carlos was a member @ 
the Marine Guard of the U. S. S. Minne 
apolis, later being assigned as a mem 
ber of the Marine Corps Rifle Team, # 
that time under instruction at old Camp 
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them Ordway. Md. Being promoted through 
y to the respective non-com. grades in 190% 
y. and later he was on duty with the Amer- 
whis- ican Legation Guard, Peking, China. YOU CAN SAVE 
Later, in the Philippines, he served in 
. the the office of the Brigade Quartermaster, 
yr his after which he returned to the United FROM WHEREVER YOU ARE 
shed | States, being fully retired upon expi- 
1 his ' ration of thirty years service in 1915. 


At the outbreak of the World War, 


ws ) “Pat” Carlos showed the true Corps 

“ he | spirit for he was pestering Headquar- 

Xn ters, Washington, for active duty and as 

ed to the Corps needed every reliable old non- SEND FOR INTEREST 

Se as com. he got his wish fulfilled. But “Pat” 

= Carlos was not satisfies yet, with doing LEAFLET BEGINS 

; Q. M. Sergeant’s duty at a barracks and 

vas a it was for France he yearned and to ; 

t the | France he was sent. Now. Mr. Reader, “BANKING AS SOON 
we hear rav ngs about our hundred per 

We cent American’s of all types, but can BY MAIL.” s| AS YOUR 

hance they beat such a record as this? So! i 
after the hostilities, Carlos was eventu- a 

vated ally returned to the United States and ALLOT- a DEPOSIT 

gruff was again transferred to the retired list i 

‘with § of enlisted men of the Marine Corps. 

lead With service before the Spanish-Ameri- MENTS aii REACHES 
ean War, the Philippines, China, Santo hes 

1 for- Domingo, Panama (rebellion, 1904), ACCEPTED US 

etcha. Haiti, and last the World War for which 

wer.” he volunteered for active duty while he 

o ie was already on the retired list, “Pat” 

r the Carlos, is just as spry as he was years 

rapa in Canada, and always returns to Wash- ’ 

me ington, wherein he resides at 2201 K THE SEAMEN S BA NK FOR SAVINGS 

pes: Street, N. W. 

nh one § 


; Now Mr. Reader, you will admit with- 74 Wall St., New York 
out doubt that the retired men of the 


CHARTERED 1829 -:-  -:- ASSETS OVER $100,000,000.00 


— But bear in mind that they have long 
eh? } ago earned every cent and more to which 
a they are justly entitled. However, it is Y 
> side > ion ray + ; aS. 
sion that the retired men of the Corps 
mony. ae , 7 . = world’s greatest shooting records rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
have found the perpetual fountain, of | made by the U. S. Springfield rifle Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
ttered youth but on the contrary to dispel the is largely due to the use of this UDLIKA., extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
i "eSsio : , > re- micrometer. In changing elevations each $1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
were prevalent impression that when om KX “click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of MBall-Bearing Handles, Jag or Tip with 
ar, Ill tires, he becomes inactive in civilian life. range; correct Brush, price, 
5 On the contrary the man who has served measurements $1.50. .38- 45, 
4 of half inch are same price. 
‘ccom- 9 the Corps long and faithfully is not one also given on Creedmore 
and that can remain stationary in civil life ry 
Bitter and he at once strikes out and in more I carry a large American,  25- 
sed in instances than one makes far greater of 
scopes o e ow as 
astride success in a few short- years than those best, and price German Ring 
who have never had service traini reasonable. I Target) and the 
= have ne er h id service training. also keep a full line of A. G. Parker's rods International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
sured, Next month I'll have you meet “Bob —every article Parker makes for riflemen. 100-yards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
Keep | Clayton. 1s Serge: 7 64 Marine His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid caliber ammunition. Service .30-caliber 
het “ity ” — ant, U. S. Marin Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
of her ' Corps (Retired); Daniel Daly (who holds Jag Tip. price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
' two Congressions Medals ) .39-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Sergeant uM. ~ or Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 
: ant Major, U. S. Marine rps (Re- 
% ) tired); Clarence J. Matthias, Sergeant P. J. O’HARE 
Major, U. S. Marine "DS tire 
S| re - S. Marine Corps (Retired), 552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 
| | who also holds a Congressional Medal of 
AY Honor, and also quite a few other old 
— timers who every one are as staunch and 
Wash true blue for all that pertains to the li d * . . 
matt | 00d of the grand old Corps as in the Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 
for an first days of their service, respectively. 
r pub- In conclusion how would you like io For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
in ane hear about a man with dark natural For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
= = onl hair who is a policeman in the value that saves you money—you want 
ine © istrict Building, Washington 
vice B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
eon as been retired for years and 
~anish- whose name has been borne on the Ma- MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 
‘ber of rine Corps Pay Rolls for over fifty years z 
Minne- stretch and who is in the 901-909 
dition. Old timers may guess VO. eighth Street, s. WASMINGTON, V. 
am, at WAo it is but I'll tell you all about him 
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By Fellowes | 


HERE I AM THREE YEARS IN AyiATION 
| AND WAVENT FLEW 
| Bey wHo HELPS TWE PiLeTs To FLy, 
BuT IM A BIRD WITH CLIPPED 

| WINGS IN A GILDED CAGE — THAT's 

| WHAT I A 
| 


| HUMAN MONKEY WRENCH! a 


} 


yYET- Im THE @ 


Just FER INSTANCE 
\F ONE of THESE 
GADGETS BROKE Loose 
THE PiLoT MI6éHT 
CRACK UP HIS SHip- 
Tm AN IMPORTANT 


Fi@st HAVE To ALL oveg 
MY PiLot’s sHIP- THEN I HELP 
DRAG rr oNTO THE LIVE, Now 


IT HAYS To waem uP MOTOR 
Fee HIM~GuT DO FT Tare ofe> 


CANT GET ALONG = 
witHour ME- 1 EVEN - Just THINK, By THE TimE I 

WAVE TO NOVE THE A HUNDEED MILES AU Hour— DowN To THE CHOW SHACK- THAT BIRD 
HE CAN I OvéHT To BE A PwoT- LIFES | wi, Be WASHINGTON. By THE 
Wider TimE 1 FINisH MY SLUM BE 


GPRovND 


4 


IN PHUWLADELPWA, AND By THE TIME 
I CATCH A LITTLE SHuT-EvE 
BE BACK HE@E 
Woek FoR 
ME To bo. 


of THEM 


Now Cuenss Hawes / Them's 
THE CRATES Ip LIKE To FLy. ] BET 
Ip NAKE A Stick Phot! 


on Boy! Weee'’s one 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


4M, 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia 
China India Netherlands India Turkey 
Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria 


Bulgaria 
Greece 
Jugoslavia 
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It’s fair sailing—once you ve 
chosen Camels 


They're smooth and mellow~mild and their taste 


as refreshing as a salt sea breeze. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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